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♦Since 1939 


Have you ever checked the figures on eye accident costs in 


your plant? You may find it good business to do as one manu¬ 
facturer of electrical equipment did who saved $14,000 in two 
years by installing an eye protection program. Or, as was done 
by a large machinery manufacturer who cut his annual eye 
accident costs from $50,000 to $5,800. 98% of all eye accidents 
can be prevented for approximately } ■> a cent per day per man! Ask 
your nearest AO Safety Representative to come in and show you how. 
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Pulverizing 

— materia/s of Industry 


For a multitude of products that enrich 
our lives, we owe a debt to modern meth¬ 
ods of grinding and pulverizing evolved 
from the mortar and pestle. The sooth¬ 
ing softness of talc . . . pigments for 
paints and dyes . . . the velvet smooth¬ 
ness of pencil graphite . . . natural and 
synthetic resins for a myriad of plastics 
. . . high fineness flour, cocoa and sugar 
for the nations’ kitchens... coal crushed 
to dust for the great boilers of industry 
and public utilities and for the kilns that 
produce more than 90 per cent of the 
world’s cement . . . these, and a host of 
chemicals, clays and non-metallic ores, 
depend on pulverization for much of 
their usefulness. 

In the development of this vital proc¬ 
ess, the Raymond Pulverizer Division of 
Combustion Engineering has been in the 
forefront for more than sixty years. It is. 


today, the unquestioned leader in the 
production of universal grinding equip¬ 
ment. C-E Raymond roller, hammer and 
bowl mills deliver products produced to 
specified refinement . . . from coarse 
granules to particles finer than 4-one 
hundred thousandths of an inch. 

The link between pulverization and 
C-E’s familiar field of steam generation 
lies in the adoption of pulverized coal for 
firing large capacity boilers, a method 
pioneered by C-E engineers nearly thirty 
years ago. The total contribution of pul¬ 
verized coal firing to industry cannot be 
calculated, but it is safe to say that in 
coal savings alone it amounts to millions 
of tons annually. Thus, pulverization 
shares with other C-E products and 
processes the common basis symbolized 
by the C-E flame ... efficient utilization 
of heat for the needs of all. b 2 jg 



COMBUSTION 

ENGINEERING 

200 MADISON AVE. • N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

C-E Products include all types of Boilers 
Furnaces • Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Stokers • Superheaters • Economizers 
Air Heaters. Also, Pressure Vessel* 
Chemical Recovery Equipment • Flash 
Drying Systems • Sewage Incineration 
Equipment * Domestic Water Heater*. 
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Large ethylene plants are much like big petroleum refining units. 

An ethylene plant must be designed for high yields, varying charge 
stock compositions, economical operation and minimum investment 
costs. Fundamental design must take a long term view of the plant - 
ease of operation, long on-stream periods, minimum turnaround time 
and low maintenance costs. 

Long range thinking, good engineering, careful planning by Jefferson 
Chemical Company and Lummus are reflected in the performance of 
this ethylene plant at Port Neches. This plant is producing high yields 
of ethylene from varying charge stock compositions. When shut down for 
scheduled inspection after five months initial run, turnaround was com¬ 
pleted in about fourteen days. Examination showed equipment to be 
unusually clean and in good mechanical condition. 

Playing an important part in the high yields of this ethylene plant are 
the Lummus Cracking Heaters, especially designed to obtain required 
temperature-time relationship with minimum coke deposition. On-stream 
periods of two months have been obtained and there are good possibili¬ 
ties of extending these periods. 

Including an ethylene plant now under construction, Lummus has de¬ 
signed four plants for the production of ethylene from petroleum, with a 
total capacity of approximately half million pounds per day. 


- 

THE LUMMUS COMPANY 

420 Lexington Avenue, Neu) York 17, N. Y. 

LUMMUS 

CHICACO— 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago S, III. 
HOUSTON—Mellic Espenon Bldg., Houston z, Texas 
LONDON— SIS Oxford Street, London, W. I, England 

V_____/ 
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C> We will 



Non-staining carbon black . . 

which will not cause black rubber to stain 
adjacent materials, is essential in many 
phases of the rubber industry. Cabot has 
the right carbon black for carcasses of 
white side wall tires, for automobile window 
channels, refrigerator door strips and 
many other applications which require a 
non-staining black pigment. 

v 

gladly furnish technical data 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 






FOR MORE ACCURATE 
SELECTION OF QUALITY 
END MILLS... 

BROWN & SHARPE OFFERS 
3 ADDITIONAL TYPES 


SEE THEM 

and other production¬ 
boosting end mills 
IN THE NEW HANDY-SIZE 
CATALOG 


WRITE for a copy of (his catalog describing important 
production-proved features of all Brown & Sharpe End 
Mills, together with complete specifications and prices. 
There’s a Brown & Sharpe quality end mill to meet 
every end milling need. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. .Co., 
Providence 1, R. I., U.S.A. 

We usu^e luufi+uj. tltAeucfh the ^bUl'uhuto'i 


BROWN & SHARPE m 




Right 
Where It 
Counts 


Diefendorf Gears are 
“right on the job”— 
cut to specifications of 
all wanted materials. 
Design and engineer¬ 
ing aid where re¬ 
quired. Experimental 
and production facili¬ 
ties. 

DIEFENDORF GEAR 
CORPORATION 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


DIEFEND(0}RF 


GEARS 


THE TABULAR VIEW 


Editor-Publisher. — Successively student of archi¬ 
tecture, infantry officer in World War I, assistant 
director of the Division of Industrial Cooperation, 
assistant dean of students, editor of The Review, dean 
of students, publisher of The Review, chairman of 
the Technology Loan Fund, and executive vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Alumni Association — all at the Institute, 
with the obvious exception of war service — H. E. 
Lobdell, T7, has been associated with The Review 
for half of its five-decade existence. Mr. Lobdell re¬ 
cords (page 155) the significant events in The Review’s 
struggle to provide a chronicle of events relating to 
M.I.T., its Alumni, and matters of scientific and tech¬ 
nical interest. 

Editor-Poet. — This month, The Review breaks its 
practice of hewing strictly to prose, and presents (page 
161) a piece on geology and engineering construction 
in the language of a poet by former Review editor 
F. G. Fassett, Jr. Upon acquiring a youthful taste for 
printer’s ink in the Waterville (Maine) Sentinel, which 
his father edited, Mr. Fassett studied at Colby College 
and took graduate work at the University of Maine 
and at Harvard University. He was also reporter, cor¬ 
respondent, and editor of Maine newspapers before 
becoming a professor of English at M.I.T. In 1945, 
Professor Fassett became director of the Office of 
Publications and Public Relations of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 

Editor-President. — Third of The Review’s former 
editors to be represented in this issue is James R. 
Killian, Jr., ’26. Bespeaking the independence for 
which New England has been so well known, Presi¬ 
dent Killian, whose honors include the degree of doc¬ 
tor of engineering from Drexel Institute conferred on 
December 14, presents a stout case (page 162) for 
strongly financed, privately endowed institutions of 
learning. Dr. Killian’s administration of Institute af¬ 
fairs is widely known. In this column, we emphasize 
his earlier work as writer on topics in science and en¬ 
gineering, teacher of journalism, editor of The Review, 
past national vice-president of the honorary journal¬ 
istic fraternity. Pi Delta Epsilon, past chairman of the 
Board of Publication for The Technology Press, and 
(with Harold E. Edgerton, ’27) coauthor of Flash! — 
a beautifully executed volume on the technique of 
modem high-speed photography. 

Editor-Professor. — Not only because he is author 
of many scientific papers and two volumes on science 
(Atoms in Action and How Things Work) does 
George R. Harrison, Dean of Science, qualify under 
the boldface paragraph headings of this page. He also 
qualifies as valued contributor to The Review, and if 
not one of its former editors, Dean Harrison is editor 
of the Journal of the Optical Society of America. Prior 
to becoming dean of science in 1942, he was professor 
of physics. In his sprightly pronouncements (page 165) 
Dean Harrison views the Institute, and some of its ad¬ 
ministrative leaders, with kindly whimsey. 
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When sail 
trimming 


required 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING BATA ON M01VB0ENUM APPLICATIONS 


Climax Molybdenum Company 

500 Fifth Avenue • New York City 


No business can stay healthy without an 
occasional overhaul of its production 
set-up—particularly when a seller’s market 
begins to quiver. 

Molybdenum steels may be just what the 
doctor ordered to reduce production costs, 
and still maintain the product’s reputation 
for consistent performance. 

Send for our comprehensive 400-page 
book, free; “MOLYBDENUM: STEELS, 
IRONS, ALLOYS.” 


JANUARY, 1949 
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MARTIN-HUBBARD CORPORATION 

Engineering Consultants 

Computers — Servomechanisms 

Instrumentation for Nuclear Research 

Applied ultrasonic research and development 

Design and construction of scientific instruments 
to your performance specifications 

Complete engineering of original or unique electrical 
and mechanical devices and machinery 

Technical reports 
11 BEACON STREET 

BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 

Telephone: CApitol 7-6990 "Cable Address MARHUB-Boston" 



THE L. S. STARRETT COMPANY 
Athol, MuMchusetts 
Please rush my free copy 
STARRETT NEW TOOLS BOOKLET 

Name ..— 

Position .... 

Company ... 

Address 
City_ 


MlCHANKl HAND MiaiUlING TOOlt AND 
MKlSION tNf tlUMINT! • DIAl INDICATORS 
trill TAPIS • HACKSAWS AND IAND SAWS 
MICUION GtOUND HAT STOCK 
Buy Through Your Diitributor 


A handy little hammer for 
spotting in layout work, light 
hammering, heading, etc. Built- 
in magnifier saves hunting and 
fumbling for glass. Offset head 
permits working in close quar¬ 
ters. 


TOOLMAKER’S 
HAMMER 
With Built-In Lens 


MAIL RETURNS 


Bread upon the Waters 

[Letters such as the following from the president of the 
Republic of Italy, addressed to Dr. Compton, continue to 
indicate the worthwhile value of undergraduate ideas as 
expressed by the Foreign Student Summer Project which 
was effected last summer. — Ed.] 

From Luigi Einaudi: 

It was very kind of you to send me, through the courtesy 
of Gian Federico Micheletti, your message of September 
20, 1948. 

I was deeply interested in hearing, from the description 
contained in your letter and from the additional explana¬ 
tory details given to me by Mr. Micheletti, of all the ac¬ 
tivity carried out by M.I.T. in the field of the exchange of 
ideas between students of different countries, and particu¬ 
larly as far as the group of the Italian postgraduate stu¬ 
dents is concerned. 

Not only as a former professor in the Polytechnical In¬ 
stitute of Turin, but also as a constant and sincere pro¬ 
moter of any initiative aiming to the strengthening of 
international understanding in cultural and scientific fields, 
1 wish to express to you my personal appreciation for the 
advantageous work done by the Institute of Technology 
with such high purpose. I consider it a real privilege that 
the Italian students were the guests of your institution dur¬ 
ing the past summer. 

My best wishes for the increasing success of your inia- 
tives and for your personal prosperity. 

Rome, Italy 

Timing 

From Donald R. Stevens, ’ll: 

May I compliment Ward Allan Howe not only for his 
excellent photograph on page 94 of the December, 1948, 
Review, but also for his choice of “The Invader” as the 
title. 

I wonder whether he took the picture first and then 
thought of the title, or whether he thought of the title and 
then waited for the proper timing of train, sky, and tran¬ 
quility. Rarely have I seen a photograph so beautiful, fully 
equaled by a title so inspiring. 

Ridgewood, N.J. 


Your New Building 

. . . How soon can it be completed? . . . 
What will it cost? . . . How can savings be 
made? . . . These and other questions can 
be answered by us before you make deci¬ 
sions or commitments. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

FOUNDED 1917 

101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Alfred T. Glassett, ’20, Vice President 
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In life, as m cness, joretnougni mns —sir tiiomas k. buxton 


surfaces now last 


Small boy’s bike or great ocean liner... there are finishes 
for each so improved today that a one or two coat job holds 
up longer than did dozens before. 

Heat and cold, acids and gases, water or salt air just don’t 
crack and peel today’s surface coatings as they once did. For 
our homes and cars, our great bridges, our machinery for 
farms and industry are now protected as never before. 

Better materials— aided by research—bring us this better 
protection. New plastics and chemicals, for example, that go 
into quick-drying varnishes, lacquers, paints that keep a 
like-new finish. 

Industrial gases help us, too. In (lame-cleaning structural 
steel, the oxy-acetylene (lame provides a clean, dry and 
warm surface into which paint “bites” instantly and dries 
quickly. 

There’s also stainless steel, the lustrous metal that needs 
no surface protection ... that withstands wear and corrosion 


on equipment used outdoors or in ... and keeps gleamingly 
clean year after year. 

The people of Union Carbide produce many materials 
essential to today s superior surfaces and surface, coatings. 
They also produce hundreds of other materials for the use 
of science and industry, to help maintain American leader • 
ship in meeting the needs of mankind. FfiT^=s^ 


FREE : ) on are invited to send for the new illus¬ 
trated booklet , “Products and Processes ,** which 
shows how science and industry use L C.C's 
Alloys , Chemicals , Carbons,Gases and Plastics. 


- Products of Divisions and Units include - 

Linde Oxygen • Prest-O-Lite Acetylene • Pyrofax Gas • Bakelite, Krene, Vinyon, and Vinylite Plastics 
National Carbons • Eveready Flashlights and Batteries • Acheson Electrodes 
Prestone and Trek Anti-Freezes • Electromet Alloys and Metals • Haynes Stellite Alloys • Synthetic Organic Chemicals 






SAADEE EXTRUDED PLASTIC SECTIONS 


DEVELOPED FOR 

JLicfotirtty 

FIXTURES 


% 


/ he sections shown here illustrate Sandee progress 
' in the development of extruded plastic sections for 
the rapidly expanding fluorescent lighting field. Plastics 
are a natural for this purpose. Correctly designed, and 
with materials properly selected they offer such impres¬ 
sive advantages as, 1. light weight, 2. controlled light 
transmission, 3. rigidity, 4. dimensional stability, 5. ease 
of cleaning and 6. the ability to be extruded in shapes 
which add to the aesthetic appearance as well as the 
practical efficiency of such lighting fixtures. 

Our development work has been extremely educational 
and our technical personnel can discuss with authority 
your individual problems in extruded plastic sections for 
fluorescent lighting fixtures. This same service is also 
available for other sound industrial applications. Specific 
fields will be featured in future advertisements. 



5050 FOSTER AVENUE • CHICAGO 30. ILLINOIS 


EXTRUDED PLASTICS AND SPECIAL TOOLS 
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Putting skilled operating men in Westinghouse Control Center regu- 
several places at once is a practical lates the starting sequence of eight 
step toward producing faster, better, pumps, to supply a constant pres- 

cheaper. That’s why more and sure level for a locomotive boiler 

more plants are installing modern servicing system. Cost of the cen- 

Westinghouse Control Centers. tralized control installation was 

In one place, a single operator actually less than it would have 

can handle all units of a synchro- been for individual controls located 

nized operation and at a glance can at each pump. 

determine whether the operation is Ask one of our sales engineers 

functioning properly. In case of to show you how the Westinghouse 

trouble, the operator can spot its Control Center standardized units 

source immediately. Costly “run- can be arranged to suit your special 

around” time is eliminated...which needs. Phone your nearest Westing- 

means fewer production delays, house office, or write Westinghouse 

lower maintenance costs. Electric Corporation, Dept. T, P. O. 

In a typical installation, a Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. j-ssoos 























Ask Mr. Bass— 
or over a million others! 



Here’s what H. B. BASS, a Munford, 
Tenn., farmer, says about Goodyear’s 
great new Super-Cushion: 

“My new car came with regular tires, 
and I changed over to Super-Cushions 
right away. I immediately noticed a 
tremendous difference in the way the 
car rides and handles. I have to drive 
over a lot of rough country roads, and 
with low-pressure Super-Cushions, the 
bumps, jars and rattles just disappear.” 

• • • 

The Super-Cushion is bigger and softer 
... runs on 24 pounds of air .. . but will 
fit your present wheels! You’ll get a 
softer ride, less wear on your car, fewer 
rattles and repair bills, greater safety, 
mileage and blowout resistance. See your 
Goodyear dealer today! 

MILLIONS OF SUPER-CUSHIONS ARE NOW 

IN USE ON NEW AND OLDER CARS! 


W« think you’ll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"— every Sunday—ABC Notwork 


Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire 6 Bobber Company 


The new 


good/Vear 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


To ■ community groaning under an ever increasing 
weight of periodical literature, a new magazine is forced to 
present itself in an attitude of apology. Like those college 
men with whom its interests are to be moat closely bound, 
Thb Technology Rivuw must make plain its purposes, 
its capacity, its determination to be useful, before it can ex¬ 
pect to receive recognition from a public too busy to be 
indulgent. Realizing this, and mindful, too, of the spirit 
and traditions of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Tms Rivuw neither throws itself upon the charity of its 
friends nor prays them to be blind to its shortcomings. 
Doubtless it will need indulgence, doubtless its attainment 
trill fall much below its aspiration; but if it does not so far 
succeed in its attempt as to gain support through feelings 
ocher than those of simple friendliness, the existence of 
Thi Rivuw cannot be too quickly ended. 

Few appreciate how vast and complicated the interests of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology have become. 
With students, past and present, in every State, and in 
almost every part of the world, occupied in all manner of 
work and every civic duty; with studies of great range and 
courses of wide divergence; with always new and ever more 
complex problems of education crying for solution, the 
Institute obviously stands in need of a clearing-house of 
information and thought, to increase its power, to minimize 
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GREETING FROM THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


To the Alumni or the Institute:— 

Gentlemen ,—I have been so muoh touched by the cordial 
greetings that you have sent to me from various parts of 
the Union, that I take the first opportunity of assuring you 
collectively that I prize your good-will very highly, and 
shall strive to retain it. I know enough of the history of 
the Institute to realize, in a measure, how much it owes to 
the support of its alumni and I am pleased with the pros¬ 
pect that there will be no diminution of that support in 
the future. 

1 come to the Institute because of my profound convic¬ 
tion of the importance of sound technological training and 
of the splendid field for service that is thus opened to me. 
It has so often been my lot to urge the claims of technological 
education before an apathetic audience that it is a peculiar 
pleasure to address a body of men that needs no urging in 
the matter. You have all realized that, in the field of indus¬ 
try, rule-of-thumb has been unhorsed and science placed 
firmly in the saddle. You know, too, that, in the fierce 
struggle of today between individuals and nations, that 
man and that race is doomed that lacks the accurate knowl¬ 
edge which science fosters and the power which such 
knowledge gives to a mind that is alert. 

Knowledge and power have doubdess been watchwords 
at the Institute throughout its history. I trust that they 
will ever remain so, and that whoever presides over its 
destinies will see that no effort is spared to make it respected 
as a place of sound learning and accurate knowledge, and 
that this knowledge is imparted under such conditions as 
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ANNUAL ALUMNI DINNER SET FOR MARCH FIRST 
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EVOLUTION EVERYWHERE 

A paleontologist views it as constant change 
By Hbjlvby W. Shims* 


C ONTINUAL change » the essential characteristic of 
life. Iris obvious that the individual animals and 
plants that we see today are m some slight way dif¬ 
ferent from what they were yesterday and what they will 
be tomorrow. In a similar way the vision of the paleon¬ 
tologist, which covers vast eras of the past history of 
the earth, notes that a gradual change has taken place 
is the larger units of life, the groups of organism that 
constitute species and genera Through the long periods 
of time wherein we may trace 
back the record of life, there 
may be discerned constant 
change of living forms into 
subsequent forms, each dif¬ 
fering but slightly from us 
immediate predecessor This is 
evolution, the change of ooe 
form into a different form 


effect 

Soil is being constantly 
changed from solid rock 
through a complicated series 
of chemical and mechanical 
reactions, that is, soil is bang 
constantly evolved. Under the 
increasing competition of 
modern limes, a detailed 
knowledge of these evolution¬ 
ary changes is becoming more 
and more essential to success¬ 
ful work in agriculture 

In my garden is planted the 
Cortland apple, formed in the 
New York Agricultural Sta¬ 
tion ac Geneva in 1S96 by 
hand fertilising flower buds 
of the Ben Davis with pollen 
from McIntosh blossom*. The 
result was a combination of 
the hardiness of the former 
and the flavor of (he latter 



Here. too. grow the Concord grapes developed by 
Ephraim Bull from the wild Fo* grape. probably through 
natural crossing with the Catawba, in 1M9. the cabbage, 
hruueli 1 prouti and cauliflower, all produced by lelection 
from natural changes in the wild cabbage growing on 
the sea cliffs of the shores of Europe, and (he maise 
potato and tomato developed through selection by the 
Mayas and Incas from wild American stock 
What is true of these garden products is alto true of 
Dearly all other food plants 
cultivated by man Man has 
at her consciously united dif¬ 
ferent forms, or. more usu¬ 
ally. has selected from natural 
changes the forms most suited 
to his needs, but in all cases 
the result was a change into 
a different form under a 
sequence of cause and effect 
When Luther Burbank wished 
to produce a spineless cactus 
he selected the least spiny 
plants of successive genera¬ 
tions until he had a spineless 
one The ancient Mayas of 
Central America by a similar 
process of selection produced 
the large edible tubers of the 
potato, the enlarged roots of 
the cassava, the large grains 
and ears of mane 

What is true of plants is 
true likewise of animals Man 
has gradually been changing 
his domestic animals into 
forms better suited to his 
desires, from ihc earliest «rc 
ords to the present Th* 
American-bred Boston temei 
•s the result of a cross between 
the English bull Jog and the 
English terrier and ihe later 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Trails in Space 


T HE power of cooperative investigation which is 
realistic enough to exhaust the possibilities of 
available existing materials before undertaking 
to construct new ones has been well illustrated at the 
Institute during the past year. The development of a 
blind-landing device for airplanes which bids fair to 
overcome one of the greatest hazards of aviation u the 
illustration. Previous systems utilizing "beam flying" 
have been only partially successful, a scheme which 
will give a fog-blinded pilot information about the 
position of his ship with rr»p«-ct to both its own horizon- 
tality and its relation to the landing field can lie ex¬ 
pected to come nearer complete satisfaction. And if the 
information can be got to the pilot in a form readily 
interpretable in geometric terms, so much the better. 

If on a dear night an airplane nears a landing field, 
the pilot can be guided to a safe landing by means of 
three sources of light one centered at ground level 
near the end of the field where the ship is lo make 
contact, the others elevated aboveground opposite each 
other at each side of the field and some distance in front 
of the first light. The three thus sighted from above 
define a plane; if the pilot comes in on an imaginary line 
biseeting the plane, all will be well. Thu imaginary line 
is in fact a landing reference path. So reasoned Irving 
Metcalf of the Bureau of Air Com meter. Flying tests 
demonstrated the truth of his reasoning Then devel¬ 
oped the problem of getting the aid from such a light 
system reproduced in an airplane coming to la ml not 
on a clear night but in the midst of fog An indirect 
application of the basic idea was needed. 

For thu. the Bureau of Air Commerce bad recourse 
lo M.I.T. The problem powd to a group headed by 
Professor Edward I.. Bowie*, ’tt. of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering was essentially this to produce 


in a fog-blinded plane in flight the illusion of the three 
lights, and to produce thu illusion in such a way as to 
make dear the altitude of the plane and the direction of 
approach toward the field Professor William M Hall, 
't*. suggested that the gyroscopic equipment of the 
plane itself could be put lo work in the solution, for this 
already gives information as to bank and climb, the 
aerial equivalents of the roll and pitch of a ship at sea. 
By the use of rlectrical circuits hooked to the gyro 
elements, involving the use of very delicate brushes only 
about three-thousandths of an inch in thickness, the 
gyroscope* were made to produce three spots of light 
on the screen of a cathode-ray oscillograph, thus creating 
the illusion in the plane of the unseen three lights on the 
field Professor Charles S Draper, 'it. of Ihe Course in 
Aeronautical Engineering brought his expertises* with 
aerial instruments to bear on thu phase of the problem 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Of Yesteryear 

T he Review neither throws itself upon the charity 
of its friends nor prays them to be blind to its 
shortcomings. Doubtless it will need indulgence, 
doubtless its attainment will fall much below its 
aspiration; but if it does not so far succeed in 
its attempt as to gain support through feelings 
other than those of simple friendliness, the existence 
of The Review cannot be too quickly ended.” Thus, 
in January, 1899, did The Review’s first editor present 
the new journal “to a community groaning under an 
ever increasing weight of periodical literature.” That 
The Review has been able to continue uninterrupted 
publication throughout the past five decades — that it 
is this month celebrating the golden anniversary of 
its first issue — is due, in no small measure, to the loyal 
support and indulgence which its readers have ac¬ 
corded it, and which have aided materially in develop¬ 
ing this journal to its present status. 

With some 12,000 subscribers, a sound financial 
structure, and half a century of past performance upon 
which to draw in building for the future. The Review 
can regard with satisfaction its past in which there 
have been chronicled matters relating to M.I.T. and 
other events of interest in the field of technology. Like 
any mortal, The Review progressed through the nor¬ 
mal stages of living: It suffered the growing pains of 
childhood, the uncertainty and awkwardness of ado¬ 
lescence, and now appears to be settling down to a 
mature existence, meeting current exigencies as best 
it can. Some of the changes through which The Re¬ 
view has progressed are recorded in the lead article 
(page 155) by H. E. Lobdell, T7, whose close associa¬ 
tion with “that valued sheet” covers half its lifetime. 
Other changes are reflected in the frontispiece on the 
opposite page which images the first pages of those 
volumes published in years ending in the figure 9. 
Much as the tintypes, taken at periodic intervals and 
carefully preserved in the plush family album, record 


the progress of family life, so does this reproduction 
of five intervals in The Review’s history show, by sub¬ 
ject matter and typography, the changes in its own 
mute way. 

It comes about, then, that the review of anniver¬ 
saries, which has featured the opening of January is¬ 
sues in recent years, takes on added significance this 
month, for The Review itself is justified in marching 
through our annual survey this January, 1949. But let 
us begin our annual review with the chronologically 
more distant events which occurred in years ending 
with 9. 

Three hundred and fifty years ago, as Europe was 
embarking upon the opening of the era of science, Sir 
William Gilbert had concluded some 30 years of ex¬ 
perimentation and was putting the finishing touches 
to his great volume De magnete. . . . The publication 
of this historic volume upset many erroneous notions 
which had been built up about the properties of mag¬ 
nets, and ushered in a new era in which philosophical 
speculation was to give way to experimental verifica¬ 
tion of conjectures and hypotheses in examining the 
world in which we live. 

Two hundred years ago Pierre Simon Laplace was 
born in Normandy on March 28, and was destined to 
make important contributions in the field of celestial 
mechanics, some of which were subsequently applied 
to the burgeoning science of electricity. During 1749, 
in this country, Renjamin Franklin made two signal 
contributions to the science and engineering of elec¬ 
tricity. As a result of his studies of atmospheric elec¬ 
tricity, Franklin devised the lightning rod to protect 
buildings against lightning strokes. Important as was 
this contribution of applied science, perhaps an even 
greater one was made, in what we would now call 
theoretical physics, when Franklin proposed his sin¬ 
gle-fluid theory of electricity. The basic concepts 
which Franklin established were much more logical 
and simple than those required by the two-fluid theory 
which, in Franklin’s time, had the predominant num- 
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ber of supporters. At the time, there was no way of 
proving, or disproving, either of the rival hypotheses, 
but history has vindicated the work of the versatile 
American statesman-philosopher whose single-fluid 
hypothesis has much in common with our present elec¬ 
tronic concepts of electricity. 

Several significant events in science and engineer¬ 
ings occurred 150 years ago. The year 1799 marks the 
birth of Joseph Henry, Princeton Professor of Physics, 
who discovered self-induced electric currents and sub¬ 
sequently became the first secretary of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution. Count Rumford, whose home was 
in Woburn, Mass., for many years, aided the mecha¬ 
nistic science of his day by devising a means for elimi¬ 
nating or compensating for errors due to temperature 
and inequalities in the arms of a weighing balance, 
thus making a substantial contribution in the tech¬ 
nique of determining mass. In Italy, Alessandro Volta 
invented the first primary cell or Voltaic pile, and 
definitely proved that the electric current produced by 
his pile was the result of chemical action and not a 
biological effect, as his compatriot, Luigi Galvani, had 
supposed. Volta’s pile opened up the possibility of 
dealing with a steady flow of electric current instead 
of the temporary or transient flow which was the only 
possibility so long as electrostatics was the only field 
of electricity known. 

The first half of the Nineteenth Century brought to 
light a wide variety of events significant to science 
and engineering. Charles Darwin and Abraham Lin¬ 
coln were both born in 1809. In Denmark, during the 
winter of 1819 Hans Christian Oersted found that a 
continuous electric current produced a steady mag¬ 
netic field. In this discovery, the long-suspected cor¬ 
relation between electricity and magnetism was first 
proved. In the same year Sir John Herschel in England 
discovered that sodium thiosulphate or “hypo” would 
dissolve silver halides or salts, and this discovery was 
to be of vast importance a few decades later with the 
beginnings of photography, since it made possible 
retention of a permanent photographic image after 
exposure. In this country, William A. Burt was granted 
a patent on the first typewriter on July 23, 1829, but 
several years were to pass before this important aid 
to business was to become a practical affair. 

Rubber was first vulcanized by Charles Goodyear 
in 1839; this discovery made possible waterproof 
boots and raincoats, and laid the foundations for the 
automobile tire industry of the Twentieth Century. 
The year 1839 also saw the invention of an important 
alloy for bearings, to which the 40-year old Isaac Bab¬ 
bitt gave his name while in the employ of the South 
Boston Iron Company. Important developments 
during 1839 occurred in the field of photography. In 
this year, J. Nicephore Niepce and Louis Daguerre of 
France described their invention of the daguerreo¬ 
type photographic process before the Academy of 
Sciences. In England, Fox Talbot made the first photo¬ 
graphic prints from paper negatives, and early in 1839 
disclosed his technique of making calotypes in which 
the photographic image was made permanent through 
a process of fixation. 

With the coming year we may celebrate the centen¬ 
nial of the California gold rush whose inauspicious 
beginning really occurred in December, 1848, when a 


few gold nuggets were picked up from the tailrace of 
a mill owned by John A. Sutter. Sutter attempted to 
keep this find secret, but his efforts were not successful 
and 80,000 men reached the Coast in 1849. Although, 
in itself, this discovery has little direct technological 
interest, it did much to open the West for settlement, 
and thereby indirectly stimulated certain technologi¬ 
cal advances, particularly in agriculture, transporta¬ 
tion, and communication. In this country, George H. 
Corliss invented the stationary steam engine bearing 
his name, thereby making a significant achievement 
of mechanical engineering during the last century. 
And, just a century ago, Gustav Robert Kirchhoff 
identified the “electroscopic force” of G. S. Ohm with 
the electrostatic potential of George Green, thereby 
establishing an important link in relating current and 
static electricity with its electrostatic counterpart. 

During the last half of the Nineteenth Century, 
Charles Darwin’s Origin of the Species, which ap¬ 
peared in 1859, caused much discussion and some con¬ 
sternation to not a few traditional beliefs of 90 years 
ago. In the same year, G. R. Kirchhoff and Robert W. 
von Bunsen, both of whom were.professors of physics 
at the University of Heidelberg, began their brilliant 
series of investigations of the lines of the visible spec¬ 
trum, which may be said to have founded the science 
of spectroscopy. Their work pioneered a sensitive 
means of identifying chemical elements, but these 
Nineteenth-Century physicists could hardly have 
guessed that their work would lay the foundation upon 
which Twentieth-Century physicists would build in 
examining the innermost structure of the atom. Also 
in 1859, the first oil well in America was drilled at 
Titusville, Pa., and about 2,000 barrels of petroleum 
were produced. 

George Westinghouse received the patent for his 
air brake for railroad cars in 1869, and the first steel- 
arch bridge across the Mississippi River was begun at 
St. Louis by James Buchanan Eads in the same year. 
A decade hence, electric illumination came to the 
fore; Thomas Edison made the first practical incandes¬ 
cent electric lamp in 1879. In the same year the first 
photograph (made with the newly produced incandes¬ 
cent lamp as the source of light) was exposed at his 
Menlo Park Laboratory. In Newark, electric arc lights 
were installed for street lighting by Charles Brush in 
the same year. By the time another decade had come 
about, the Eiffel Tower in France was completed, and 
the Singer Manufacturing Company had built the first 
electrically operated sewing machine. Also in 1889, 
Henry Augustus Rowland, Professor of Physics at 
Johns Hopkins University, experimentally proved that 
a displacement current behaved the same as a conduc¬ 
tion current of electricity so far as the magnetic effect 
it produced. 

So much for our survey prior to the appearance of 
the first issue of The Technology Review; the rest 
deals with those events which this journal may regard 
as contemporary. We pass over the coming into being 
of The Review, which is chronicled elsewhere in this 
issue, and turn to record the birth, in 1899, of two other 
publications which could also celebrate their semi¬ 
centennial this year. One of these, the Physical Re¬ 
view, published by the American Physical Society 
which was formed in 1899, has been a landmark in 
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Three decades back, the first airplane flight across the Atlantic was made by the Navy’s NC-4 designed by Professor Jerome 
C. Hunsaker, ’12, George C. Westervelt, ’06, and Captain Holden C. Richardson, '06. It used four Liberty engines develop¬ 
ing 1600 horsepower, had a maximum wing span of 126 feet, and had a maximum speed of 84 knots for 12-ton load or 74 knots 

for 14-ton load. 


publications in the physical sciences since its incep¬ 
tion. The other, Wfio’s Who in America, the first edi¬ 
tion of which contained 8,602 biographies, has been 
an important reference work on contemporary leaders 
in all fields of endeavor. Still another publication 
which first appeared in 1899, but was short-lived, was 
the Transatlantic Times, a four-page newspaper first 
published at sea aboard the American liner St. Patti 
on August 8, 1899. News for this brief paper was ob¬ 
tained from Signor G. Marconi’s wireless station at the 
Isle of Wight, 36 miles from the St. Paul. 

Turning away from publications, we may recall that 
on January 24, 1899, Humphrey O’Sullivan in Lowell, 
Mass., obtained a patent for the first rubber heel on 
shoes. Meanwhile in Boston, Simmons College for 
women was chartered in 1899, three years before it 
was opened to students. In Hartford, the Hartford 
Electric Light Company is said to have been the first 
to use aluminum commercially for its transmission 
lines to bring power from its power plant at Tariffville 
to Connecticut’s capital city. In the automotive field, 
the B. F. Goodrich Company of Akron made the first 
automobile clincher tires, and the self-starter was in¬ 
vented, making hand cranking unnecessary. 

Forty years ago the first outboard engine was in¬ 
vented. The engine was a single cylinder one, weigh¬ 
ing less than 50 pounds and developing one and a half 
horsepower. Also in 1909 appeared the first concealed 
beds which were swung on a pivot and hidden by 
doors or closets. 

Three other events of 1909 — destined to influence 
the lives of Americans for many years to come — should 
be recorded. The income tax amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution was proposed to the various State legislatures 
on July 12, thereby laying the foundations by which 
individual wealth might be so redistributed as to put 
both the “have’s” and the “have not’s” in the same eco¬ 
nomic stratum. It was in 1909 that Rear Admiral Robert 
E. Peary first reached the North Pole. In the same year, 
radio communication was put to its first real test in 
saving lives at sea. On January 23 Jack Binns, radio 


operator of the S.S. Republic, transmitted the distress 
signal when the Republic was rammed by the Florida 
off Nantucket Lightship in fog. Although the Republic 
sank as a result of this accident, only four of its 461 
passengers were lost. 

We skip another decade, to 1919, when this country 
was, as now, engaged in reconstruction after a world¬ 
wide war. Then, as now, aviation was attracting a 
good deal of attention and several events of note oc¬ 
curred during that first postwar year. On April 19, the 
first nonstop flight between New York and Chicago 
was made at an average speed of 106 miles per hour. 
The Atlantic Ocean was crossed by airplane for the 
first time in May when the Navy’s NC-4 reached 
Plymouth on May 31 from its base at Rockaway, L.I., 
N.Y. As recorded in the following paragraphs, this feat 
has particular significance to readers of this journal. 
In mid-June came the first nonstop flight across the 
Atlantic and during the early part of July this ocean 
was spanned for the first time by a lighter-than-air 
ship which flew from East Fortune, Scotland to Roose¬ 
velt Field — a distance of 3,130 miles, in 108 hours, 12 
minutes. Air-mail service to ships at sea was first ef¬ 
fected on August 14 when mail was dropped from a 
plane to the deck of the Adriatic, one and a half hours 
after she had left her pier in New York City. 

The Navy’s transatlantic flight, in which the Atlantic 
was first crossed by airplanes, has special significance 
to Review readers for the part which a number of 
Technology Alumni played in this event. Perhaps a 
greater degree of objectivity — and certainly a better 
grasp of the atmosphere of the time — can be obtained 
by quoting from copy published at the time. An edi¬ 
torial in the May 1, 1919, issue of Aviation and Aero¬ 
nautical Engineering, two weeks before the flight, 
comments in part in the following words: 

However, while the greatest credit will justly be due to 
the men who first succeed in flying an aircraft across the 
Atlantic, a very great share of appreciation should go to 
the engineers responsible for the design of the victorious 
machine. 
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Reproduction of the first photograph to be transmitted across 
the Atlantic on December 1, 1924, by the Photoradiogram 
system devised by Richard II. Ranger, ’ll. Tests on picture 
transmission were carried out on a wavelength of 14,200 
meters, with a transmitter having a power of 200 kilowatts— 
four times that of first-class broadcasting stations. 

In the case of our NC boats credit for having developed 
this type of seaplane belongs to Rear Admiral David W. 
Taylor and Comdrs. G. C. Westervelt [’06], H. C. Rich¬ 
ardson [’06], and J. C. Hunsaker [’12], Construction Corps, 
U.S.N., whose important and successful work in aeronauti¬ 
cal engineering particularly fitted them for the arduous 
task of designing the American competitors for the blue 
ribbon of the Atlantic — which are incidentally the most 
powerful aerial scouts of the United States Navy. 

Although the NC planes (N for Navy, C for Curtiss) 
are now remembered primarily for their first trans¬ 
atlantic flight, these ships were first planned to over¬ 
come and combat the menace of submarine warfare 
which, in 1917, began to be quite threatening to 
United States shipping. Details of the design and con¬ 
struction of these planes are recorded in an article 
“Progress in Naval Aircraft” by Commander J. C. 
Hunsaker in the July, 1919, issue of the Journal of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 

Other events related to aviation which transpired 
during 1919 include the establishment on June 1 of 
the first forest aerial patrol by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, operating out of March Field, Riverside, 
Calif., and the Travelers Insurance Company of Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., also issued during this year, the first air¬ 
craft liability and property insurance policy. During 
1919 there originated in Boston, during Boston’s police 
strike, the white lines designating traffic lanes. They 


were initially painted on Boylston Street between 
Tremont Street and Park Square, and were so success¬ 
ful that other cities later adopted this method of regu¬ 
lating traffic. 

We break the sequence of events in years ending in 
9 to record a few brief events of a quarter century ago 
when The Review was celebrating its silver anniversary 
and boasted an editor, managing editor, and assistant 
managing editor! This was the year in which Cello¬ 
phane made its appearance and in which — so it is 
claimed — contact lenses from the Carl Zeiss works in 
Jena were first imported into this country. Again, how¬ 
ever, events in aeronautics formed an important part 
of the year’s highlights in science and engineering. 
The installation of airway beacon lights made night 
flying possible for the first time so that on July 1 trans¬ 
continental air-mail service (as contrasted to the air¬ 
plane-train service which had been operating since 
1920) became possible between New York and San 
Francisco. During this year a Round-the-World Flight 
of the United States Army planes covered 26,103 miles 
in 175 days, with a flying time of 351 hours, 11 minutes. 
During this trip, the first transpacific flight was made 
in May. Also, in 1924, the first transcontinental voyage 
by lighter-than-air craft was made when the Shenan¬ 
doah left Lakehurst on October 7 and arrived in San 
Diego, Calif., on October 11. 

On December 1, 1924, the Atlantic was spanned in 
quite another, but equally significant, way when Cap¬ 
tain Richard H. Ranger, ’ll, transmitted pictures by 
radio from London to New York in a radio picture 
service, called Photoradiogram, which he established 
for the Radio Corporation of America. A reproduction 
of the original photograph to be transmitted officially 
over the system is shown on this page. It required 20 
minutes to transmit the three and a half by five-inch 
portrait of President Coolidge. In making this illustra¬ 
tion available for use by The Review, Mr. Ranger 
writes: “It was originally sent from London to New 
York at that time [December 1, 1924]. I should add 
that it was the first official picture; the boys slipped 
one over me and the actual first was one of myself, but 
that naturally was just a test to see what the equip¬ 
ment would do. We all gathered around the instru¬ 
ment on the fifth floor at 66 Broad Street in New York 
City. A tiny little pen had been made for us by Water¬ 
man’s which tapped out the dots of the picture on a 
piece of paper carried by a revolving drum. On the 
other side of the Atlantic the tapping of the little pen 
was started by the massive tapping of some six lever 
switches connecting the 200-kw Alexanderson alter¬ 
nators to the antenna as controlled by the sensitive 
photo-cell on the photo transmitter.” 

Shortly after the demonstration of the Ranger sys¬ 
tem, pictures were transmitted by radio from Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., to Boston by C. Francis Jenkins. 

Just before all this took place, The Review was cele¬ 
brating its 25th anniversary. H. E. Lobdell, T7, was 
editor, ably assisted by Eric F. Hodgins, ’22, managing 
editor, the late Professor Robert E. Rogers, contribut¬ 
ing editor, and Raymond Stevens, ’17, as business 
manager. A major portion of the anniversary issue was 
devoted to the chronicling of events as recorded in 

(Concluded on page 188) 
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Fifty Years 

BEFORE THE MASTHEAD 


Upon the Attainment of Its Golden Anniversary, 

The Review’s Progress for Five Decades Is Recorded 

By H. E. LOBDELL 


F ive days before Christmas of 1898, the first num¬ 
ber of The Technology Review, a quarterly 
magazine of octavo format edited by Arthur T. 
Hopkins, ’97° was published. Chaste in typographi¬ 
cal layouts designed by the Colonial Press of C. H. 
Simonds and Company, the 143 text pages of Volume 
I, Number 1, dated January, 1899, were printed on 
Warren’s finest rag paper, and wrapped in a chocolate- 
brown cover — the characteristic “brown pinafore” (as 
one of Mr. Hopkins’ successors called it) which The 
Review was fated not to discard for nearly a quarter 
of a century. Publicly, however, the initial bow and 
blush of the “new Review” was delayed 11 days until 
December 30, at the annual dinner and meeting of the 
Alumni Association held at the Exchange Club, Bos¬ 
ton, with an attendance of about 120. There, when 
“copies . . . were placed before the members. . . . 
the favorable comment elicited brought gladness and 
new courage to the hearts of all concerned.” 

Besides Mr. Hopkins, three other gentlemen were 
immediately concerned: Professor C. Frank Allen, 
’72,° James P. Munroe, ’82,* and Arthur D. Little, ’85,* 
who constituted the Committee on Publication, a 
committee be it noted, not of the Alumni Association 
but of the Association of Class Secretaries. The 
Alumni Association, organized March 17, 1875, with 
an initial membership of 122, thereafter held a yearly 
meeting and dinner and played a part in connection 
with the Institute’s commencement program, but 
otherwise remained relatively inactive until the for¬ 
mation of the Alumni Council in 1909. The Associa¬ 
tion of Class Secretaries, on the contrary, from its be¬ 
ginning on November 4, 1896, with a membership of 
around 30, was the working body most active in 
alumni affairs for the next dozen years. 

It was, therefore, to a meeting of the Class Secretar¬ 
ies on February 1, 1897, that Dr. Little broached the 
“matter of a proposed publication”; whereupon he, 
together with Messrs. Allen and Munroe, were ap¬ 
pointed a committee “to consider . . . and report.” 
Dr. Little, writing 25 years after the event, stated that 
The Review “had its conception in the desire to pro¬ 
vide a clearing house for Technology news, a forum 
for discussion of Technology affairs, and a dignified 
medium for presentation of those larger interests and 
problems with which Technology men in their rela¬ 
tions to the affairs of the community were particularly 
concerned. . . . The need and opportunity for a pub¬ 
lication of the sort proposed was recognized by the 
• Deceased 


Committee from the start. Its discussions, therefore, 
were concerned only with questions relating to the 
form and character which the publication should take 
and the means of bringing it into being.” Hence, after 
reporting progress at further meetings in the follow¬ 
ing October and December, Dr. Little asked permis¬ 
sion to go ahead and on May 3, 1898, the Association 
of Class Secretaries voted unanimously that the com¬ 
mittee of which he was chairman, 

... be and hereby is empowered to proceed and pub¬ 
lish the said Review on behalf of this Association, . . . 
[and] is hereby authorized to engage for one year a suit¬ 
able editor, at a salary not exceeding $600 a year, and to 
expend for the purposes of said publication such amounts 
as may be received from advertisements and subscriptions. 
And said Committee is further authorized to borrow, on 
behalf of this Association, such sums in anticipation of 
publication not exceeding $500 ... as may be necessary. 

Consequently, before the end of 1898, with $1,000 
generously advanced by Mrs. William Barton Rogers 
as a guarantee fund (half being a loan, later repaid). 
The Review was launched by its trio of godparents, 
two of whom were already notable in Institute annals. 
Professor Allen in 1875 had been one of the charter 
members of the Alumni Association, of which he and 
Mr. Munroe, respectively, had been secretary in 1890- 
1892 and president in 1894-1896. Moreover, 11 years 
earlier than 1898, Professor Allen’s active span of 
nearly 40 years on the Faculty in the Department of 
Civil Engineering had started, and in 1897 Mr. Mun¬ 
roe had commenced the 32 years he was to serve as a 
life member of the Corporation, of which body he was 
to become secretary in 1907. As for Dr. Little, his far¬ 
sightedness in proposing the establishment of The Re¬ 
view betokened the later honors that he would re¬ 
ceive, honors such as the presidency of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation in 1921-1922 and membership on the Cor¬ 
poration from 1912 until his death in 1935. 

Despite its distinguished sponsorship and the wel¬ 
come accorded its first number, however, subscribers 
to the fledgling magazine were few in number during 
1899, and its advertising revenues were equally 
scanty. After paying the printer and the papermaker, 
and the editor’s salary, outgo exceeded income to a 
point that the committee “had to report a deficit of 
$1,100” on the operations of Volume I. The situation 
patently called for retrenchment, and neither the 
committee nor the editor flinched. Mr. Hopkins 
yielded the chair to Walter Humphreys, *97, who ed- 
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THE REVIEW EDITORS 


Of Its First Half Century, Arranged in 
Order of Their Initial Appearanee on Its Masthead 


!\ame 

Title 

Y ear and Vol. 

“Arthur T. Hopkins, ’97 

Editor 

1899 

Walter Humphreys, ’97 

Editor 

Vol. I 

1900 

“James P. Munroe, ’82 

Editor 

Vol. II, No. 1 
1900-1908 

“I. W. Litchfield, ’85 

Editor 

Vol. II, No. 2- 
Vol. X, No. 2 
1908-1917 

“Walter B. Snow, ’82 

Adv. Mgr. 

Vol. X, No. 3- 
Vol. XIX, No. 5 
1914-1922 

“Robert E. Rogers 

Editor 

1917-1922 

Contrib. Editor 

Vol. XIX, 

No. 6-Vol. 
XXIV, No. 3; 
1922-1928 

H. E. Lobdell, T7 

Editor 

1922-1930 

Publisher 

Vol. XXV, 

No. 1-Vol. 
XXXII, No. 8; 
1930- 

Eric F. Hodgins, ’22 

Managing Editor 

1922-1927 

Raymond Stevens, ’17 

Adv. Mgr. 

1923-1924 

John E. Burchard, ’23 

Asst. Editor 

1924-1925; 

Editorial Asso. 

1933-1943 

“Richard W. Kenison, ’24 

Adv. Mgr. 

1924-1925 

J. J. Rowlands 

Contrib. Editor 

1925-1932; 

Editorial Asso. 

1932- 

James R. Killian, Jr., ’26 

Asst. Mng. Editor 

1926-1927; 

Mng. Editor 

1927-1930; 


Editor 

1930-1939 


Editorial Asso. 

Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 1-Vol. 
XLI, No. 3; 
1939- 

John D. Crawford, ’27 

Asst. Mng. Editor 

1927-1929 

Ralph T. Jope, ’28 

Circ. Mgr. 

1928-1929; 

Bus. Mgr. 

1929- 

Tenney L. Davis, T3 

Editorial Asso. 

1933-1941; 

Philip M. Morse 

Frederick G. Fassett, Jr. 

Editorial Asso. 

1946-1948 

1936-1947 

Editorial Asso. 

1937-1939; 

Editor 

1939-1945 


Editorial Asso. 

Vol. XLI, 

No. 4-Vol. 
XLVII, No. 8; 
1945-1946 

Paul Cohen, ’35 

Editorial Asso. 

1938- 

Edward R. Schwarz, ’23 

Editorial Asso. 

1942-1947 

Willy Ley 

Frederic W. Nordsiek, ’31 

Editorial Asso. 

1944- 

Editorial Asso. 

1944- 

David O. Woodbury, ’21 
B. Dudley, ’35 

Editorial Asso. 

1944- 

Editor 

1945-Vol. 

“ Deceased 
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ited Volume II, Number 1, at a reduced salary, and 
then Mr. Munroe became The Review’s third editor, 
his tenure lasting through nearly nine years — all with¬ 
out salary. 

“I am appalled,” Mr. Munroe reminisced in The Re¬ 
view’s Silver Anniversary number of January, 1924, 
“at my hardihood in undertaking the combined offices 
of stepfather, nurse, ‘professor’ of deportment to The 
Review. I adopted the waif at the age of one, when it 
was moribund from financial starvation, and, with 
little experience and less leisure, agreed to provide for 
it a makeshift home in my business office. This was on 
the dubious supposition that translation from the aca¬ 
demic groves of Newbury Street to the harsh atmos¬ 


phere of trade might keep the poor thing alive. In . . . 
that second volume, the editorial page — which, as the 
English say, ‘was me’ — entered an alibi by protesting 
that ‘no child is interesting till it is three years old,’ be¬ 
lieving, of course, that the anaemic orphan would be 
off my hands ere then. Mark Twain (or was it Bret 
Harte?) defined a mining camp gentleman as one who 
‘never shook his mother.’ Perhaps it was kindred hy¬ 
per-delicacy that postponed my ‘shaking’ The Review 
till it was nearly ten years old.” 

Of Dignified Tone 

To look back upon his editorship in such fashion 
was characteristic of Mr. Munroe’s quizzical modesty 
(as well as of the potentialities of his deft and facile 
pen), even as it was for him to re-emphasize the “un¬ 
flagging aid of his colleagues on the Committee on 
Publication: Allen, ’72,° [Walter B.] Snow, ’82,® Lit¬ 
tle, ’85,® [Arthur A.] Noyes, ’86,® [Leonard] Metcalf, 
’92,® and Humphreys, ’97.” Yet it was Mr. Munroe 
himself, and much more so than any other single in¬ 
dividual, who earned for this magazine the prestige 
and respect it commanded from its alumni audience 
during that formative first decade. To be sure, in that 
decade the audience was not large numerically, for 
up to 1900 the Institute had granted less than 2,200 
degrees, but during Mr. Munroe’s tenure the subscrip¬ 
tion list grew from less than 1,000 to over 1,500 — to 
be exact, 1,607 for Volume X in 1908. 

As a “clearing house for Technology news, a forum 
for the discussion of Technology affairs,” The Review’s 
tone in those days was uniformly sober, serious, and 
dignified, as befitted a period of great crisis. For at the 
opening of the Twentieth Century, the Institute was 
“face to face with stubborn facts which cried for re¬ 
moval” from the Back Bay to a new site; and con¬ 
fronted by a despairing lack of funds not only for that 
purpose but to preserve its actual independence 
against a threatened “Merger” with Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. Mr. Munroe recalled: 

The one never-forgotten objective of The Review was, 
however, to do its full share in welding past and present 
students into a militant organization eager to work whole¬ 
heartedly for the Institute’s upbuilding along the lines so 
clearly laid down by its founder, Rogers, and its preserver, 
Walker. Essential to this development were, on the ma¬ 
terial side, absolute independence, and, on the intellectual 
side, that breadth of view and that roundness of training 
which are so inadequately expressed by the word “cul¬ 
ture.” 

Fortunately — though the Merger seemed at the time a 
genuine disaster — the nebulous good-will of the Alumni 
was shocked into dynamic action, in the winter of 1903— 
1904, by persistent rumors of impending marriage with 
Harvard University. Such a cure for Technology’s chronic 
poverty had been many times suggested and, in 1878, 
when the Institute was in almost desperate straits, had 
come within an ace of acceptance. It had been tentatively 
broached again in 1898, soon after President Walker’s 
death; and the establishing of the Association of Class 
Secretaries and The Review had been not a little hastened 
thereby. Not, however, until that magazine was nearly five 
years old, did the wooing of Harvard become active, and 
therefore serious. . . . 
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This photograph which originally appeared in The Review’s 25th anniversary number of January, 1924, brought together those who 
had a hand in the founding of The Review or in its administration during its first quarter-century of publication. Seated, in reading 
order, are: Arthur T. Hopkins, ’97, first editor; Walter B. Snow, ’82, in charge of advertising in The Review’s early days; Arthur D. 
Little, ’85, chairman of the Committee on Publication which brought The Review into being; James P. Munroe, '82, third editor, and 
member of the Committee on Publication; C. Frank Allen, ’72, third member of the Committee on Publication; and I. W. Litchfield, 
’85, The Review’s fourth editor. Last living member of this group was Mr. Allen who had promised to prepare a manuscript for inclu¬ 
sion in this issue a few weeks before his death last June. Standing, left to right, are: Walter Humphreys, '97, second editor, and Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer of the Alumni Association for more than 16 years, and now Secretary-Treasurer of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers; H. E. Lobdell, ’17, sixth editor, from 1922-1930, and now The Review’s publisher, in addition to his position as 
executive vice-president of the Alumni Association; Eric F. Hodgins, ’22, managing editor, 1922—1927. who is now a member of the 
board of editors of Fortune; Raymond Stevens, ’17, advertising manager, 1923-1924, President of the Alumni Association, 1944- 
1945, and now director of Arthur D. Little, Inc.; and Professor Robert E. Rogers, fifth editor, and, until his death in 1941, Professor 

of English at the Institute. 


Volumes VI and VII, when the Merger pot was boiling, 
were the banner years of this particular editorial service. 
Verbal ammunition was pouring in from all sides; the Cor¬ 
poration, which showed a substantial majority in favor of 
an alliance; the Faculty, which showed an overwhelming 
majority against; and the Alumni and undergraduates 
who, whatever their legal rights, or want of rights, insisted 
upon being heard — all these crowded into the narrow 
confines of The Review with every sort of argument. . . . 
The Review took just pride in the acknowledged fact that 
in this furious melie it kept the controversial rudder true, 
gave equal space to friend and foe, and never tried, by 
suppression or innuendo or personal sneer, to turn the 
scale either way. So, while the Merger fight made many 
an honorable wound, it left no festering sores of personal 
bitterness. The champions on either side found their re¬ 
spect for their opponents strengthened by the mutual 
drubbing; and, after the smoke of battle had lifted, all of 
them discovered, what only a few up to that time appre¬ 
ciated, that the Institute of Technology is a most precious 
possession, well worth fighting for, well worth working for, 
and needing only adequate endowment, an ample loca¬ 
tion, and Alumni as devoted as the school’s self-sacrificing 
Faculty, to become in actuality what Rogers and Walker 
had visioned it in splendid prophecy. 

Mounting Interest 

By 1908, there were twice as many graduates and 
former students as there had been 10 years earlier, but 


the mounting intensification of interest by the Alumni 
in the Institute’s destiny during the first decade of the 
1900’s was not to be measured by sheer increase of 
numbers. The diligence of the members of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Class Secretaries, collectively and individu¬ 
ally, had successfully fostered many endeavors in ad¬ 
dition to The Review, such as the All-Technology Re¬ 
union of 1904, obtaining subscriptions which totaled 
$100,000 toward a future Walker Memorial, and promot¬ 
ing the activity of local associations (today known as 
M.I.T. Clubs) of which there were then 21 distributed 
across the country. 0 When Walter B. Snow, ’82, a 
prime mover in organizing the Association of Class 
Secretaries, became president of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion in 1908, it was, therefore, but natural that he ad¬ 
vocated appointment of a joint committee to study 
how the effectiveness of the existing relationships be¬ 
tween those two bodies might be improved. By then, 
too, most surviving factional differences over the 
Merger question (save as footnotes to an interlude in 
Institute history) were displaced by enthusiasm over 

• Chicago (formed in 1887), Denver (1889), New York and 
Springfield (1895), Philadelphia (1897), Buffalo (1898), Pitts¬ 
burgh and Washington (1899), Cincinnati and Lawrence- 
Lowell (1901), New Bedford (1904), Hartford (1905), Cleve¬ 
land (1906), Harrisburg, Los Angeles, New Orleans, San Fran¬ 
cisco and Syracuse (1907), Detroit, Portland (Oregon), and 
Seattle (1908). 
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the impending inauguration of Richard C. Maclaurin, 
during whose administration increasing reliance 
would clearly be placed upon support from the 
Institute’s Alumni. 

As a consequence of recommendations submitted 
by Mr. Snow’s joint committee, in December, 1908, 
the Alumni Association adopted a new constitution by 
a vote of 659 to 3, and this document provided for an 
Alumni Council composed as follows: the officers and 
Executive Committee; and the secretary of, or a rep¬ 
resentative from, each graduate class and each local 
association. The Alumni Council, which held its or¬ 
ganization meeting on May 12,1909, immediately be¬ 
came the working body most active in alumni affairs, 
in succession to the Association of Class Secretaries. 

Coincidentally, management of The Review passed 
to the Alumni Association at the end of 1908, and in 
the previous summer Mr. Munroe obtained his long- 
sought and well-merited relief, being succeeded by 
I. W. Litchfield, ’85.° In addition to the appreciation 
of Mr. Munroe’s editorial achievements already noted, 
it is worthy of record that he wiped out the $1,100 defi¬ 
cit on Volume I and repaid the loan advanced by Mrs. 
Rogers within two years, and then carried on so skill¬ 
fully that The Review’s net final deficit accruing to the 
Association of Class Secretaries in 1908 amounted to 
only $106.53. No wonder the Class Secretaries ten¬ 
dered an elaborate dinner in Mr. Munroe’s honor and, 
as he phrased it, “poured into his ears golden and sil¬ 
vern speeches of which he was most unworthy; and 
showered him with a superb silver service which is 
his most treasured possession, and with gold for books 
to an extent he never before had seen.” 

Vnder /Yen; Management 

As The Review’s fourth editor, from 1908 to 1917, 
Mr. Litchfield received a modest annual honorarium, 
but he was by no means a full-time editor. During 
those years he was also field manager of the Alumni 
Association and the number of local associations in¬ 
creased from 21 to 52; and on him fell main responsi¬ 
bility for organizing the All-Technology Reunions of 
1909 and 1916. It was truly a fabulous era for the In¬ 
stitute, an era ushered in by a gift of $500,000 toward 
a new site from Coleman du Pont, ’84“ followed by Dr. 
Maclaurin’s announcement that a “mysterious Mr. 
Smith” had provided $2,500,000 for new buildings, 
and climaxed at the Dedication Reunion of the “New 
Technology” in June, 1916, by gifts totaling another 
million from eight Alumni — $500,000 from Pierre S. 
du Pont, ’90; $100,000 apiece from three other du 
Ponts (Coleman, ’84,° Irenee, ’97, and Lammot, ’01), 
and from Charles Hayden, ’90;“ $50,000 from Ed¬ 
ward D. Adams, ’69; “ and $50,000 jointly from Charles 
A. Stone, ’88,* and Edwin S. Webster, ’88. 

To keep abreast of the never ceasing succession of 
newsworthy events, Mr. Litchfield persuaded the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee of the Alumni Association during 
1911-1917 to supplement the regular quarterly issues 
of The Review by publishing each year five “thinner 
in-between numbers.” In this way, he managed espe¬ 
cially to post his readers more promptly with the un¬ 
folding plans for and construction progress on the 
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SUMMARY OF REVIEW CIRCULATION 
AND ADVERTISING 

(Averages by Five-Year Periods) 




Net Paid 

Gross 




Circu¬ 

Adver¬ 

Profit 

Volumes 

Years 

lation 

tising 

or Loss 

I-V 

1899-1903 

1,123 

$ 1,575 

$ 54 

VI-X 

1904-1908 

1,401 

1,335 

75“ 

XI-XV 

1909-1913 

3,068 

2,446 

602* 

XVI-XX 

1914-1918 

3,718 

2,893 

1,099“ 

XXI-XXV 

1919-1923 

5,781 

4,703 

279“ 

XXVI-XXX 

1923-1928 

7,089 

10,451 

2,868 

XXXI-XXXV 

1928-1933 

8,187 

13,583 

5,655 

XXXVI-XL 

1933-1938 

7,843 

12,765 

3,502 

XLI-XLV 

1938-1943 

9,897 

16,012 

5,409 

XLV1-L 

1943-1948 

11,434 

34,666 

7,553 


“ Loss. 


new site. Meanwhile, The Review gained readers, and 
for Volumes XI to XIX the average net paid circula¬ 
tion rose to 3,288; while the average annual gross ad¬ 
vertising likewise doubled, to $2,644 for the period 
1909-1917 — thanks largely to Mr. Snow who formally 
became The Review’s advertising manager in 1914. 
And, although production costs rose at a faster rate 
than did receipts from circulation and advertising, so 
that the magazine showed an operating loss in each of 
the nine years save one, the Executive Committee paid 
the accumulated net deficit, amounting to $8,444 for 
the period, without complaint in recognition of the 
fact that the editor had so markedly expanded the size 
of its alumni audience. 

In the late spring of 1917, Mr. Litchfield left for 
Washington to become associated in the classification 
of personnel for war industries, a problem which, 
though lesser in its magnitude than during World 
War II, was no less pressing or complex when the 
unprepared United States declared war upon the Cen¬ 
tral Powers. Succeeding Mr. Litchfield as The Re¬ 
view’s fifth editor, from 1917 to 1922, Professor Robert 
E. Rogers, of the Department of English and History, 
was pressed into the breach because, in his own words, 
he had “been imprudent enough, the July before, to 
write almost the entire record of the Dedication Re¬ 
union. And when the war came it was held against 
me. . . . For Litchfield the magazine had been a use¬ 
ful means of working up enthusiasm for the things the 
Alumni were doing, the chief instrument in getting the 
Alumni behind such vast projects as the Dedication 
Reunion. I had no such responsibilities or opportuni¬ 
ties. My job, as I saw it . . . was to cram into The Re¬ 
view quarter by quarter, every shred of information I 
could lay my hands on which concerned Technology 
and would interest Technology men. The result was, I 
am inclined to grant, a scrapbook, but an extraordinar¬ 
ily rich scrapbook.” 

Following the armistice of 1918, with the atten¬ 
tion of more and more Alumni focused on the Insti¬ 
tute because of the Educational Endowment Fund 
campaign of 1919-1920, as a climax to which the iden¬ 
tity of “Mr. Smith” as George Eastman was disclosed, 
The Review’s audience rose to newer levels. During 
Volumes XX-XXIV (1918-1922), which Professor 
Rogers edited, the average paid circulation rose to 
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Profit 


Net 

Volumes 

Year* 
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Amount 

Total 

I-X 3 

1899-1906 

4 years 

$ 1,975° 


(40 numbers) 


6 years 

1,868 

$ 107 

XI-XXIV 2 

1909-1922 

13 years 

11,791° 


(90 numbers) 


1 year 

419 

11,372 ( 

XXV-L 3 

1922-1948 

26 years 

125,911 


(226 numbers) 


0 years 

_* 

125,911 

Total for the Half Century 




I-L 

1899-1948 

33 years 

128,198 


(356 numbers) 


17 years 

13,766° 

114,432 


1 As a quarterly under the Association of Class Secretaries. 

2 As a quarterly under the Alumni Association — with sup¬ 
plementary in-between numbers during 1911-1917. 

3 As a monthly under the Alumni Association. 

* Loss. 


5,418, and the average yearly income obtained by Mr. 
Snow from advertising climbed to $3,327. Neverthe¬ 
less, for each of these five years, the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion’s Committee on Publication was obliged to report 
an operating loss, the total of these for the period being 
the amount of $2,928. 

Professor Rogers always considered himself an ap¬ 
pointee ad interim, and had “long urged that a quar¬ 
terly could no longer take care of the news of Tech¬ 
nology and its Alumni. The issues were full to bursting 
already. What was needed was a monthly . . . full¬ 
time men at work upon it, a business manager and an 
advertising manager, and a policy. ...” Finally, 
Professor Rogers’ counsels prevailed in the spring of 
1922 — when by one of those coincidences of the rec¬ 
ord, the chairman of the Committee on Publication 
was the same Arthur T. Hopkins, ’97,° who had been 
The Review’s first editor, back in 1899. 

At this juncture, Mr. Hopkins invited me to become 
The Review’s sixth editor, which offer I accepted; and 
on my own behalf, I invited two members of the then 
Senior Class of 1922, Eric F. Hodgins and Albert J. 
Browning, 0 respectively, to become associated in the 
transformation of the editorial and business phases of 
the magazine from a quarterly into a publication ap¬ 
pearing monthly throughout the academic year. Pre¬ 
sumably, Mr. Hopkins turned to me on account of my 
having been general manager of The Tech during 
1916-1917 rather than because of my prewar exposure 
to the study of architecture, or because in 1921 I had 
been appointed assistant dean; and certainly, Eric 
Hodgins, who accepted my offer, knew that in making 
it I was much more impressed by the talent he cur¬ 
rently displayed as editor of Voo Doo than by what¬ 
ever acquaintance I supposed he might have acquired 
with chemical engineering during his undergraduate 
passage along the route of Course X. A1 Browning, by 
contrast, was more balanced in his background than 
either of us, for he was general manager of The Tech 
and on the verge of graduation from Course XV; and 
perhaps it was this combination of qualifications 
which prompted him to decline my invitation and em¬ 
bark directly on his notably successful career in in¬ 
dustry — a career climaxed by his wearing a star in 
World War II during which he was director of pur- 
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chases for the Army, and afterward with the Ford Mo¬ 
tor Company, of which he was vice-president and di¬ 
rector of purchases when fatally stricken last spring. 

Dated November, 1922, the first number of Volume 
XXV, therefore, appeared, with Eric Hodgins as man¬ 
aging editor, aided and abetted by such help as I 
could provide — in a new format, 9 inches by 12 in¬ 
stead of octavo, numerous illustrations being inter¬ 
mixed with its text — and with a new style of cover. 
Concurrently, in the autumn of 1922, all extant exam¬ 
ples of the “brown pinafore” The Review had worn 
from Volume I through Volume XXIV were relegated 
to the garret, that is to say, they were removed to stor¬ 
age in the rotunda between the inner and outer domes 
of Building 10, that void where unclassified remnants 
of Institute memorabilia are permitted to acquire a 
dusty patina. 

From the start, the revamped Review appealed to 
its readers, generally speaking, or else they silently 
accepted what was; but there were those who dubi¬ 
ously wagged their heads. To these latter, the changes 
epitomized the uncertainties they felt about the 
younger generation in that jazzy Coolidgean epoch of 
prosperity and prohibition, which a then blossoming 
novelist fancifully labeled The Plastic Age. So, certain 
reactionary readers were self-convinced they missed 
the old outer garment, a few were irked because the 
old octavo size better fitted their bookshelves, and 
others winced every now and then, and not without 
reason, at what they read. For, while the new editors 
were ever mindful that the traditional dignity of The 
Review must be jealously guarded, and they were ever 
wishful to continue to enjoy the respect of their sub¬ 
scribers, yet, it can be publicly admitted in hindsight, 
they were anxious not only that what they wrote be 
read but that it be talked about. 

Review Revamped 

Hence, columns of The Review at times tended to 
stress the more vivacious aspects of what was being re¬ 
ported, which upon occasion led to the accusation that 
The Review was saucy rather than sprightly. But is 
there today a reader of The Review of the early 1920’s 
— one, for example, still able to sit up and take nour¬ 
ishment in 1949 — who will not relish being reminded 
of how the managing editor “did” the annual dinners 
in New York or Boston? Or, of some of his editorials, 
or of the zest with which he pin-pointed “the oratori¬ 
cal triumph of the evening” in publicizing the monthly 
deliberations of the staid and august Alumni Council? 
[And, Eric, can you not still relish the anguished re¬ 
monstrances of the Council member you turpentined 
in unbold Bodoni (or was it Caslon?) for larding his re¬ 
marks with insistences that everybody present be sure 
and call him the next day on his telephone, the num¬ 
ber of which I can still hear him saying was “Congress 
635”?] In the main, though, the changed Review 
quickly caught on with its audience, which crossed 
the 7,000-mark within two years, and soared to over 
8,000 net paid within another five. And the Executive 
Committee of the Alumni Association, in time becom¬ 
ing accustomed to a succession of annual operating 
profits instead of deficits, happily dissolved the Com¬ 
mittee on Publication and left the editors to fend for 
themselves as best they could. 
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Bachrach 

James R. Killian, Jr., ’26 
Editor of The Review, 1930-1939 


Shown here are past edi¬ 
tors of The Review whose 
hlue-penciling activities 
postdate the taking of the 
photograph on page 157. 

In 1930, Dr. Killian 
succeeded Editor Lob- 
dell as wearer of the 
editorial mantle. The Re¬ 
view’s loss of its seventh 
editor was the Adminis¬ 
tration’s gain when Dr. 
Killian became executive 
assistant to the president 
in 1939, and, last Octo¬ 
ber, president of M.l.T. 

Frederick G. Fassett, 
Jr. spent many youthful 
days in the plant of 
Maine’s Waterville Sen¬ 
tinel before becoming 
The Review’s eighth edi¬ 
tor. He became director 
of the Office of Publica¬ 
tions and Public Rela¬ 
tions, Carnegie Institu¬ 
tion of Washington in 
1945. 



Bachrach 

Frederick G. Fassett, Jr. 

Editor of The Review, 1939—1945 


Surely, no titular editor of The Review, such as I 
was in the 1920’s, could truly deserve being blessed by 
such able managing editors as Eric Hodgins (to whom 
Fortune was then just another magazine, and who had 
yet to meet Mr. Blandings and for him to build his 
dream house) or James R. Killian, Jr., ’26 (who then 
never dreamed where he would wind up in 1948). Nor 
by steadfast encouragement from a contributing ed¬ 
itor such as John J. Rowlands (recently from the 
United Press, but then not aware he would years later 
draw upon experiences of his earlier youth to write 
Cache Lake Country). Nor, by having on the business 
side such colleagues as Raymond Stevens, 17, who, in 
the brief months he stayed, made it necessary first to 
use five figures in reckoning a volume’s advertising 
gross (and who then did not dream he would ever be 
president of the Alumni Association, which he did be¬ 
come in 1944-1945) and Ralph T. Jope, ’28, who joined 
The Review fresh from Course XV and absolutely 
confident that in some future year it would carry $20,- 
000 of advertising (though then not even he did dream 
he would sell over $36,000 worth of space in each of 
the last three years of The Review’s first half century). 

Golden Age 

Increasingly after I was appointed dean of students, 
it appeared more consonant with reality that Mr. Kil¬ 
lian become The Review’s seventh editor without fur¬ 
ther delay, I being denoted thereafter on the mast¬ 
head as publisher; and this shift took place at the end 
of Volume XXXII in July, 1930. It was under Mr. Kil¬ 
lian’s editorship that the truly golden age of the mod¬ 
em Review began, through extending the purview of 
its columns to embrace material relating generally to 
the unfolding march of progress in science and tech¬ 
nology, as well as to accomplishments within the con¬ 
fines of the Institute and achievements by its Alumni. 
After Mr. Killian became Dr. Compton’s principal 
colleague this broadened editorial policy was main¬ 


tained and further enriched by his two successors: Pro¬ 
fessor Frederick G. Fassett, Jr., of the Department of 
English and History, the eighth editor, from 1929 to 
1945, when he departed for Washington to become 
reassociated with Vannevar Bush, T6; and B. Dudley, 
’35, the ninth editor, who came in 1945 from the Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill publication, Electronics. 

Under each of these three editors, the third clause 
of the original “conception,” which Dr. Little and his 
Committee on Publication had for The Review back in 
1899, was thus realized: namely, that it serve also as 
“a dignified medium for presentation of those larger 
interests and problems with which Technology men 
in their relations to the affairs of the community are 
particularly concerned.” And, parenthetically, each of 
these three while in the chair enjoyed that experience 
very dear to an editor’s heart: namely, mounting 
“reader interest” tangibly expressed by the circula¬ 
tion curve breaking into new realms, by its passing 
the 9,000 mark for Mr. Killian and the 10- and 11,000 
marks, respectively, for Messrs. Fassett and Dudley. 

In Mr. Killian’s time, though his nine-year span in¬ 
cluded the depths of the depression, the pages of The 
Review, always on the choicest of heavy-coated paper, 
invariably betrayed a splendor and felicity of layout 
and illustration hitherto unknown. To be sure, during 
the worst of it, despite all that Mr. Jope could do, rev¬ 
enues did dip downward, but never was the editor 
obliged to curtail to a degree incommensurate with his 
artistic taste, nor with the higher standards he was es¬ 
tablishing for the magazine’s textual content. Profes¬ 
sor Fassett could, and did, carry forward The Review’s 
already improved editorial stature, but he was per¬ 
force obliged to forego a corresponding embellish¬ 
ment of his columns by such sizable half-tones or lav¬ 
ish typographical treatment. In his time, he was con¬ 
fronted by a war rather than a depression: the hand¬ 
some plate paper was no longer obtainable, and in the 
(Concluded on page 184) 
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Gravel 


By F. G. FASSETT, JR. 


T his day we have been hauling gravel — 

Ten tons loaded, moved, and placed — 

Ten tons of the rocky bones of earth 

Shoveled up, transported, dumped a half-score miles away, 
Once more to settle, pack down, find a level. 

Indeed, our need is for no Archimedes 
To calculate disturbance in the planet’s orbit 
Occasioned by this microcosmic cataclysm. 

What is Earth’s weight? 

Against it to balance one hundred ton-miles 
Of transfer mocks beyond triviality. 

Ten tons, ten miles, loaded, hauled, and placed: 

No nebulae will unroll in marvel spirals, 

No Joshua’s deed was this, to halt the sun, 

Or even by a microsecond alter the universal round. 

But in such terms as these we are not held to deal. 

When fog still floated coldly light along the lake, 

In the raucous truck with a roar we rocketed 
Down the road from the woods, and across the town, 

Into the rising sun from the river, between fields 
Still damp, past houses still brieht from night’s clean air, 
With a bang down the pitch, with a clash across the ledge. 
While the idle shovels clattered and crashed 
In the empty body behind us, and an early cow 
Stared in exasperation from pasture’s moisture. 

And an early man was a round mouth. 

White ruts between white-daisied green 
Across the flat meadow, then sudden up. 

Twist on the bend, with off wheels grabbing for a hold, 
Then down, plunge, rattle, slat, and plunge, 

So into the pit, into the heart of the hollow hill. 

Damp yet, and dark, where night still brimmed to the full. 
No one there before us — no one? Here, a sometime wheel, 
Hub, random spokes, a broken felloe; 

There, rusty iron and gravel-^rey wood, what once was 
a shovel; 

And everywhere the crisscrossed tracks of others’ wheels — 
And back of them in time, how many more. 

Whose once hot sweat long since has sunk 
Far, far beneath the pit’s cold floor 
Even as their bones are settling in the earth 
Of burying grounds in every quarter of the town. 

But none was there. 

First comers, first choosers in that chill Venusberg 
That day, and so we singled out 
A rich part of the tapered gravel wall 
Rising sheer from the floor, to which the truck 
Could be close snugged. We backed and filled, 

And eased up to the bank, ready to mine a load. 

Far up above, the sky rested like a blue-lined lid 
Flat across the pit’s high crest from rim to rim, 

Trapping us upon the floor of rock and sand, 

With but the circling wall, 

Shell of the hollow hill, to hold the sky 
From crushing us beneath. 


It took a kingfisher to end that notion. 

Rising from jagged black lines that were a dead birch stub. 
Slanting on the high pit’s topmost rim, 

Rising against the blue, driving the blue 
Upward before him with a dry rattling cry 
As he went to warn the river that men were at their 
work again. 

Now a man’s heart sings 

When his shovel rings 

As its load on the truck floor crashes 

And the blade he swings 

And a new bite flings 

Till the rock like water splashes. 

And so it was as we filled her up, up to the limit 
And beyond, and with a grind of gears pulled away 
Across die town, down through the woods, to place the load 
Where it was needed, and clatter back through morning 
dust 

To find the hollow hill already tilted 
Like a cup and pouring its cool darkness out 
While hot light slipped down the western wall, 
Discovering again the mass calendrical, 

Horizon on horizon piled, 

Enforcing order and inheritance 
Upon the random stony billions. 

Rock that ring on my shovel-blade, 

Where is thy brother? In what far heap 
Ten thousand score years since fell he as the 
slow ice 

Ground over the bare planet’s frame? 

Now what a mill was that! 

Mountains themselves for the nether stone, 

Ten billion billion tons of thunderous frost for the 
upper, 

And a grist of grit-grained granite ground between — 
Cliff to crag to boulder to cobble to pebble to gravel 
to sand to dust, 

And the trapped torrents twisting in hidden ways 
beneath. 

And the ridges growing in the cold cramped dark, 
And the lone boulders stranger than pine cones 
Lost on a treeless desert of mountains. 

(Rock, where is thy brother? 

Man, where is thine?) 

O glaciers of thought through aeons of years 
Grinding over the rough mind of man 
In flow imperceptible and vast. 

And the hidden floods beneath. 

Sweeping heaped ridges of words. 

And now only the massive moraines of memory 
Bearing witness, bearing witness in the mixed won¬ 
der of words 

To cragged peaks and breathless precipices that 
were. 

To the drummed roll of the vast crushing weight of 
thought grinding over crude roughnesses of mind 
Grinding, grinding it down to drumlin smooth. 
(Word, where is thy brother? 

Man, where is thine?) 

(Continued on page 186 ) 
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I N opening this discussion of M.I.T.’s Development 
Program, I wish first of all to express the deep 
appreciation of my colleagues and myself that 
nearly 300 of you have taken time out of your busy 
programs to confer with us during this two-day ses¬ 
sion. Certainly it is heartening to me, as I undertake 
the responsibilities of the Institute’s presidency, to 
have this impressive demonstration of interest in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Last September, when I was debating whether I 
should accept and was qualified to accept the invita¬ 
tion of the Executive Committee that I become presi¬ 
dent of this great institution, two considerations were 
controlling: The first was that I would share the Insti¬ 
tute’s administrative responsibilities with Dr. Comp¬ 
ton. I was proud to continue to work with him for the 
advancement of M.I.T. and reassured by the fact that 
we were to continue to have his inspiring leadership. 
The second factor was my faith in the Institute’s mis¬ 
sion and in its future. I could imagine no greater op¬ 
portunity for public service on my part than sharing in 
the continuing development of M.I.T. as one of the 
great educational institutions of the world. 

As we begin our discussions of Institute needs, I 
am encouraged to feel that enthusiasm for M.I.T.’s 
Development Program is contagious and command¬ 
ing. Certainly the plans set forth by the Corporation 
have stirred us here in Cambridge. Why? 

Because they are big plans. The late architect and 
planner, Daniel H. Burnham, once charged his col¬ 
leagues to “make no little plans; they have no magic to 
stir men’s blood . . . Make big plans; aim high in 
hope and work, remembering that a noble, logical dia¬ 
gram . . . will be a living thing, asserting itself with 
ever growing insistency ...” 
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Funding M.I.T.’s 
Independence 

I am sure that you will agree that our Development 
Program is no little plan. We believe that it is a care¬ 
fully considered one, a logical diagram that asserts it¬ 
self with ever growing insistency. It is a diagram of 
the new facilities and increased resources which the 
Institute must have if it is to realize its full potential. 

How did this Development Program come into be¬ 
ing? It started with a study by Administration and 
Faculty of ways in which the Institute could rebuild 
its program after World War II, could capitalize on 
new fields opened up during the war, and could refine 
and strengthen its over-all educational program. A 
list of high-priority projects was presented to the Cor¬ 
poration a year ago, and the Corporation responded 
by appointing a Survey Committee to make a study of 
the Institute’s financial resources and of the tentative 
list of priority needs which had been presented to the 
Corporation. Under the chairmanship of John R. Ma- 
comber, ’97, this committee went to work with great 
energy, and within three months had completed a re¬ 
port recommending that the Corporation organize to 
raise $20,000,000 and outlining what the organization 
should be. The committee informally made two addi¬ 
tional recommendations: that we should have an hon¬ 
orary chairman and a chairman of the proposed Com¬ 
mittee on Financing Development; and that the right 
men to fill these important posts were Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., ’95, and Marshall B. Dalton, T5, respectively. The 
acceptance of these two men, Mr. Macomber has re¬ 
marked, was the most important achievement of the 
committee, and I certainly agree. We have superlative 
leadership for the task ahead. 

This manifested itself very promptly by the success¬ 
ful response to Mr. Dalton’s invitations to men to 
serve on the Steering Committee and by the willing¬ 
ness of Professor William L. Campbell, T5, to accept 
the post of full-time executive director and of Ralph 
T. Jope, ’28, to assist him. Throughout these various 
moves to form our organization, we have had the wise 
services of Joseph J. Snyder, 2-44, Assistant Treas¬ 
urer, who joined the Institute’s Administration at the 
end of World War II and took as his first major as¬ 
signment the task of increasing M.I.T. resources. 

Next came the formation of the Committee on Fi¬ 
nancing Development, one of the recommendations 
of Mr. Macomber’s committee. More than 600 have 
accepted membership on this committee, a response 
that augurs well for the success of the Development 
Program. We have crossed the first big hurdle. We 
have the men to do the job. We have leadership of 
the highest order, and we have the loyal support of a 
wide-ranging group of friends and Alumni. 

And now, what is the job? What are the opportuni¬ 
ties and new conditions which create the need for 
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Resources to Effect Program of Advanced 
Learning Free from External Domination 
Held Need of Educational Institutions 

By JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 


$20,000,000? Let me outline some of the educational 
objectives and necessities which underlie the planning 
of the special projects. Our need for $10,000,000 for 
new buildings and equipment and for $10,000,000 for 
capital funds rests on the following five imperatives: 

(1) We must insure and stabilize an adequate salary 
scale for our Faculty. We can’t expect in the long run 
to maintain a first-team Faculty on second-rate sala¬ 
ries. Despite a number of increases since 1945, our 
Faculty salaries are still lagging behind the rise in the 
cost of living. Since 1939, the Consumers Price Index 
has risen more than 70 per cent, while the annual 
“take-home” of our staff has risen only 60 per cent. 
This latter figure would be lower still had not our Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee authorized selective increases this 
fall in the face of an operating deficit this year, and 
with the realization that we must find new income in 
future years to cover the increase. 

While this last increase has put us in a fairly strong 
position relative to all but a few educational institu¬ 
tions, we must insure its continuance and provide for 
still further improvement, if necessary. I would hope 
that M.I.T. might finally have a salary scale for which 
it need make no apologies. 

(2) We must broaden our educational program and 
provide a well-rounded and complete college com¬ 
munity. While M.I.T. is first and last an institution 
devoted to science, engineering, and architecture, it 
has always felt the importance of providing its stu¬ 
dents with the general education that vitalizes profes¬ 
sional training. Throughout the Institute, there is 
agreement that M.I.T.’s objective is to educate out¬ 
standing engineers, scientists, and architects who may 
become first-class citizens, who have the breadth, un¬ 
derstanding, and public spirit to be leaders in their 
professions, their neighborhoods, and the nation. 

Recent years have witnessed at the Institute a 
marked development, both in emphasis and in extent, 
of work in the humanities and the social sciences, in¬ 
cluding economics, labor relations, and international 
relations. The results are impressive enough to de¬ 
mand that we go farther, and our Faculty has a well- 
considered plan for doing so. 

We believe that we are at a point where a great for¬ 
ward step can be made in professional education by 
the development at the Institute of a “fourth estate,” 
which will provide for the humanities and the social 
sciences in a thoroughly adequate way, and place 
them in a proper relationship to professional subjects. 
Given proper support in this field, the Institute can 
pioneer in giving a new dimension to scientific and 
engineering training, and the ideas developed by our 
Faculty, if implemented by adequate funds, can in¬ 
fluence engineering education in this country greatly. 
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Let me mention one aspect of this broadened pro¬ 
gram which is of practical importance to industry. In¬ 
dustry more and more is looking to institutions such 
as M.I.T. for potential leaders, for the men who must 
be the managers, the industrial leaders of tomorrow. 
Graduates of engineering schools often enter industry 
through a specialized technical channel, with the re¬ 
sult that only those few individuals with superior 
natural endowments rise to top-level posts in manage¬ 
ment. Industry, because of sound organizational re¬ 
quirements, must insist on specialization among its 
young scientists and engineers, and is therefore 
handicapped in increasing the quantity of potential 
leaders at a time when they are at an impressionable 
age. When technical education is too narrow, it tends 
to restrict the supply and development of leaders. By 
further broadening its teaching program, M.I.T. has 
an opportunity to contribute to the solution of this 
problem, so essential to the management of our highly 
technical private-enterprise system. 

Part and parcel of this program for broadening 
technological education is the provision of more ade¬ 
quate living and recreational facilities. Education is 
to be found not only in the classroom and laboratory 
but in the experience of living with one’s fellows in an 
environment stimulating to intellectual activity and 
conducive to the development of community respon¬ 
sibility. We want to develop an environment at M.I.T. 
which performs in the broadest sense an educational 
function itself, not in a passive way but in a dynamic 
way. The whole complex of living conditions, activi¬ 
ties, and atmosphere must be skillfully arranged to 
provide the kind of environment that contributes to 
the development of leadership, breadth, and stand¬ 
ards of taste and judgment among our students. These 
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considerations led the Corporation last year to approve 
the following statement of policy proposed by its Com¬ 
mittee on Student Activity: 

Resolved. That it is in the interests of a sound educational 
program at M.I.T. to provide: (a) Dormitories adequate 
to accommodate the maximum number of students con¬ 
sistent with the housing needs of the student body and a 
stabilized enrollment at the Institute, (b) Athletic and 
recreational facilities adequate to accommodate all reason¬ 
able needs of student and faculty members who may wish 
to use them and to permit intercollegiate competition, (c) 
Facilities adequate for the conduct of extracurricular 
activities, (d) Administrative personnel adequate for the 
guidance and encouragement of student activities and 
athletics and of a balanced extracurricular program for the 
student body. 

It is one of the objectives of our Development Pro¬ 
gram to provide the funds to carry out this statement 
of policy. 

(3) Next, we must accept our proper share of the re¬ 
sponsibility for making America pre-eminent in sci¬ 
ence. Before World War II a majority of the funda¬ 
mental advances in science came from Europe, while 
we were content largely to apply and develop these 
fundamental concepts. America itself must now de¬ 
velop the men who can make fundamental, creative 
contributions, and we must find the educational 
means for doing so. M.I.T. for its part must maintain a 
Faculty of great men, the best who can be found, and 
must provide them and their students with an environ¬ 
ment in which scientific greatness flourishes. Enthusi¬ 
asm, morale, stimulating associations, academic free¬ 
dom, and teamwork we have in exceptional measure. 
But appropriate facilities, both scientific and social, 
are basic necessities. 

(4) Next, we must maintain our educational leader¬ 
ship. This is but another way of stating the preceding 
three objectives, but I would emphasize that leader¬ 
ship is the keystone of our whole structure. We are 
not, nor do we seek to be, the largest institution in our 
field; in fact, we believe that we should remain a rela¬ 
tively small institution — a specialty quality shop, as 
Dr. Compton has remarked, and not a department 
store. We seek new buildings and new funds not to 
expand but rather to deepen and enrich our program. 

Of course, our student body is now larger than it 
was before the war, and we shall probably never go 
back to our prewar size, but we are nevertheless cut¬ 
ting back our postwar enrollment from a high of 5,660 
students to a stabilized number of less than 5,000. We 
believe that the permanently increased demand for 
higher education in this country, coupled with the de¬ 
velopment of new fields at the Institute, warrants our 
maintaining a student body larger than that before 
the war. This means, however, that we need addi¬ 
tional space. In 1940, we had in our permanent build¬ 
ings 420 square feet per student. On the basis of our 
present enrollment, this space per student has dropped 
to 300 square feet. While this is a very rough way of 
expressing the quality of our facilities, it nevertheless 
points up one of our objectives in proposing some of 
the buildings which are listed in our Development 
Program. We need more space per student to main¬ 
tain our educational standards. 


Not only do we need unexcelled facilities if we are 
to maintain our educational leadership, but we need 
constantly to pioneer in new fields. Since the very be¬ 
ginning, M.I.T. has been looking ahead and has been 
establishing many firsts in the field of education. Our 
Faculty is now looking ahead to establishing new edu¬ 
cational opportunities. Our proposed laboratories for 
Nuclear Science and Engineering, for Hydrodynam¬ 
ics, for Electronics, for Biology and Food Technology, 
and for Metals Processing all represent advanced edu¬ 
cational thinking. Acquisition of these new facilities 
will enable new concepts to be put into practice. 

(5) Finally, we must fund our independence as a 
private institution. I do not need to point out to this 
group the effects of inflation and of the decline in 
investment income rates on endowed institutions. In 
the 20 years or so that I have been at the Institute, our 
endowment funds would have had to multiply two 
and a half times to yield as much income in the form 
of purchasing power as they did 20 years ago. They 
have increased only 60 per cent. 

In 1940, with 3,100 students, the Institute’s endow¬ 
ment per student was over $11,000. Assuming a stabi¬ 
lized enrollment of 4,500, our endowment per student 
will be $10,000. In 1940, our investment income per 
student was $500; in 1947, $300. On the basis of a 
stabilized enrollment of 4,500, it will be $350, still 
substantially less than it was in 1940. 

This decrease in the funds available per student can 
only in the long run spell a decline in our quality of 
education. There is, in fact, a serious danger that our 
whole national system of privately endowed institu¬ 
tions will be seriously weakened by current trends. A 
recent study, for example, shows that in 1920-1921, 
private contributions to our colleges on a per student 
basis amounted to $158 per student enrolled, whereas 
in 1941-1942 they were less than half this amount, 
namely, $73 per student. According to another study, 
a typical group of colleges received an average of 
$52,000,000 a year in new endowment from 1920 to 
1930. In the next decade this had fallen to $42,000,000 
a year, and from 1940 to 1945 this same group of in¬ 
stitutions received onlv $43,000,000 a year, in snite of 
the fact that the national income was almost double 
what it was in the 1930’s. 

Implicit in this declining support of our privately 
endowed institutions is the danger of their losing their 
private status by being forced to accept government 
subsidy and control. M.I.T. is certainly not immune to 
this hazard, and I submit that one of our most im¬ 
portant objectives in this new Development Program 
is to underwrite our status as a free institution, to fund 
our independence. 

It is of vital importance that M.I.T., as a pace-set¬ 
ting institution, preserve its freedom and its strength, 
not only for its own sake but as an example. It should 
exercise leadership in demonstrating that resources 
can be obtained under our free-enterprise system for 
the support of privately endowed institutions. We be¬ 
lieve that if M.I.T. is successful in showing that it can 
command the large-scale support of individuals, of 
corporations, and of foundations, it will have provided 
a demonstration heartening to private education 
throughout the country. 

(Concluded on page 194 ) 
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How M.I.T. App ears 

TO AN OUTSIDER ON THE INSIDE 

When a Californian Vietcs a New England College 

Scientific Objectivity Finds New Meaning 
By GEORGE R. HARRISON 



On November 19 and 20, some 300 Alumni gathered 
at M.I.T. to listen to a panel of speakers outline the In¬ 
stitute’s postwar responsibilities in the training of 
scientists and engineers. As recorded on page 110 of 
the December, 1948, Review, it was at this meeting 
that announcement was made of the program of the 
Committee on Financing Development, under Mar¬ 
shall B. Dalton, ’15, to raise $20,000,000 for additional 
endowment and buildings to meet the Institute’s post¬ 
war needs. 

Of the various addresses which were given, none 
was better received than the concluding spirited re¬ 
marks by George R. Harrison, Dean of Science, who 
jovially provided opportunity “to see ourselves as 
others see us.” The Review is pleased to publish Dean 
Harrison’s talk with only sufficient editing to make his 
remarks as suitable to the reader as to the favored few 
who were present during the two-day meeting. — Ed. 

W hen the annual Alumni Banquet rolls around 
I am invited to attend, but I have to sit at a 
little table marked “Staff,” along with the 
faithful few who are forever barred by fate from as¬ 
piring to that honorable title “Alumnus of M.I.T.” Of 
course, I might dedicate four years to amending this 
situation, but even if I could afford Uncle Horace’s 
tuition, there is some overcrowding here and our re¬ 
quirements for admission are rather rigid, so I doubt 
that I would be willing to risk contact with the Ad¬ 
missions Office. 

I have tried posing as an Alumnus, but without suc¬ 
cess. Last year I attended the 50th reunion of the Class 
of 1898. I walked up to an elderly gentleman of the 
Class, held out my hand, and said, “How do you do. 
Harrison, ’98.” He said, “Good heavens, my friend, 
you look remarkably well pre¬ 
served.” I saw I was not get¬ 
ting by, so I said, “Sorry, not 
graduated — born.” 

So, if I can never be an In¬ 
stitute Alumnus, I might as 
well take advan¬ 
tage of the fact 
and tell you just 
what I think of 
^0 the P^ ace - To 

P\ P prove that I am 

competent to 
,<)a V /w serve as an im¬ 
partial observer, 
I saw I was not getting by . . . my credentials 


show that I have served 15 years at two large endowed 
universities, one eastern and one western (but neither 
of which plots its endowment and gift curves on a 
logarithmic basis) topped off by nearly 20 years on 
the staff at M.I.T. In fact, my period at M.I.T. coin¬ 
cides almost exactly with that of Dr. Compton. I felt, 
of course, that it would be only polite to let him come 
here first, but I came myself as soon thereafter as rail¬ 
way transportation could be comfortably arranged. 
Even before this I had had an opportunity to observe 
M.I.T. for a while from a vantage point up the river, 
and I had some pretty definite opinions about it. I 
have some even more definite opinions about it now. 
Having been given carte blanche by the committee 
to tell you the truth and the whole truth, I shall pro¬ 
ceed to take full advantage of this unusual oppor¬ 
tunity. Perhaps you feel that I am not bold enough to 
say what I really think. Perhaps you think, “This fel¬ 
low won’t dare give us the real story, even though he 
isn’t tied by bonds of innate loyalty to M.I.T., be¬ 
cause he has a job here and will have to go on living 
with these people he is talking about. Gentlemen, I 
am a free agent. The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com¬ 
mission has offered me an option, to be taken up at 
any time I wish, on an excellent position as a streetcar 
motonnan, so I can leave my job here anytime. 

First, let me tell you some things about Dr. Comp¬ 
ton. I have wanted to tell him what I thought of him 
for the last 20 years, but I couldn’t because he was 
president. Now I can. I have a good many friends who 
have become college presidents, and I know that a 
college president is a very lonely man. He dons, with 
his position, a uniform less visible but just as tangible 
as the lacework Mother Hubbard of an archbishop, 
and this refractive aura deflects and distorts the sim¬ 
plest human relationships. When a college president 
has made a speech, nobody can tell him that he has 
made a good speech; lots of people can say it, and do, 
but he never can know whether they really mean it or 
are just trying to “butter him up.” Many of them won’t 
say it, because they are afraid he will think they are 
trying to butter him up. Nor does it do much good, 
after the first two or three times, for the college presi¬ 
dent to tell one of his professors that he has made a 
good speech. The professor knows the president in¬ 
tends to keep him feeling good, and expects his praise 
as a matter of course, so the end result is that he 
merely feels dejected when praise is withheld. This 
keeps the president worried all the time for fear he will 
accidentally forget to praise everything. Presidential 
praise, given or taken, is like the tobacco habit; I am 
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. back to the land of mortals 


told that the man 
who smokes feels, 
while he is smok¬ 
ing, like the man 
who doesn’t smoke 
feels all the time. 

I know that 
there have been 
times when Dr. 
Compton was 
wondering to him¬ 
self, “How am I 
doing?” and has 
felt real misgiv¬ 
ings as to how he 
was doing. Actu¬ 
ally he was doing 
fine, but no one in the world could tell him so; he had 
to find it out for himself. It is a pleasure to welcome 
Dr. Compton back to the community of mortals. 

Since he is again a mortal, I would be shirking my 
duty if I did not tell you of his greatest fault. He is a 
“yes man.” I don’t mean a “yes man” in the usual sense, 
but in a very unusual sense. After they have been in 
office one year, let alone 19, most college presidents 
have a spontaneous reaction of “no” to any request. 
It is a defensive mechanism that is built into the 
position, and it is necessary to argue it away before 
you get anywhere. Dr. Compton always spontaneously 
reacts with a “yes,” and then tries to bring about the 
desired action. Let me give you an example of how 
this sort of thing works out. 

A few years ago the Budget Committee, which con¬ 
sists of vice-presidents and treasurers and deans and 
such, worked very hard to balance the budget, and by 
dint of careful arguing got the last $50 distributed ex¬ 
actly where it should go. The president, of course, was 
in Washington. After the budget was all balanced, 
and everybody was feeling fine, Dr. Compton was in 
his office, open to practically anybody in the world, 
and was there approached by a professor from one of 
the departments in the School of Science which shall 
remain unidentified. This professor was fairly new 
here, but by previous experience had found that the 
president was a “soft touch. He knew that if he asked 
his department head for what he wanted, the answer 
would be “no,” because the department head knew 
that the dean would say “no,” because the budget was 
balanced and there were no more available funds. So 
this professor approached Dr. Compton and asked for 
$5,000 to bring a friend of his who needed a job over 
from Europe to do some research for a year. Of course 
Dr. Compton said he could have 
$5,000; he, the president, would 
take it from some special funds 
which he had available. So the 
vice-president and the dean in¬ 
volved got carbon copies of a let¬ 
ter to the professor saying he 
could invite his friend, and the 
$5,000 would come from this spe¬ 
cial fund. Well, of course, you 
understand that this special fund, 
like all other special funds, was 
what the Budget Committee had 


. not having 


used to balance the budget. But good deans and vice- 
presidents always back up the chief, of course, and 
the professor got his $5,000, the dean got high blood 
pressure, and, not having any blood pressure, Jim 
Killian got an unbalanced budget. Of course, you 
know the pay-off on this story, gentlemen; the Euro¬ 
pean importee turned out to make the most exciting 
discovery of the year from that particular laboratory, 
and Dr. Compton’s generous $5,000 turned out to be 
one of our best investments of the year. This I consider 
to be the basic phenomenon behind Dr. Compton’s 
greatness, and one of the major contributions he has 
made to the greatness of M.I.T. 

Let me read from an article in the New York Times 
of Sunday, October 17, entitled “Top Man in Science.” 
The top man, of course, was Dr. Compton. The quota¬ 
tion I want to give you is: “As President of M.I.T. he 
has built the institution from a rather conservative 
place, as far as experimenting is concerned, to the 
world’s greatest research-engineering-teaching cen¬ 
ter.” Now I don’t believe everything I read in the pa¬ 
pers, but I do believe that, and it wasn’t written by an 
Institute Alumnus, either. Or at least I don’t think it 
was, although the most amazing people do turn out to 
be, sometimes. 

I wonder how many of you have seen Dr. Compton 
thoroughly angry. I have, at least three times. He has 
a typical reaction. I have seen him when he received 
a letter, usually from Washington, which would make 
any ordinary man grind his teeth, tear out his hair, 
stamp on the floor, wave his arms, and push his blood 
pressure up to 360/150. Instead, Dr. Compton looks 
very complacent; then he smiles, taps the arm of his 
chair, says “all right,” and gets up and walks away. 
Gentlemen, you can’t tell me that you are going to let 
a man like that down for a mere $20,000,000. 

Now, who else can I tell you about? Oh, yes, there s 
Jim Killian, and I must hurry up to tell you about him 
while I still can. I have known Jim for nearly 19 years, 
but within a few months, after the coronation cere¬ 
monies in April, I won’t be able to tell him what I 
think of him anymore, or at least he won’t be able to 
believe it. I have known Jim ever since he was the edi¬ 
tor of The Review, and I was an underpaid contributor 
to that valued sheet. 

Some of us have worried for a long time over who 
could be found, when the time came, to fill Dr. Comp¬ 
ton’s shoes. Since no one could fill them, it is very 
fortunate for Technology that he is going to fill them 
himself. In the meantime, Jim Killian has been fash¬ 
ioning a pair of shoes of his own, and they are big 
shoes" I don’t know of any other institution in the 
world that can look forward to 
being run by two such big men in 
two such big pairs of shoes, 
which can always be counted on 
to keep in step. That combination 
alone is worth more than this 
$20,000,000 to any institution 
lucky enough to possess it. 

There are two amazing things 
about Jim as president of M.I.T. 
First, he is going into the job 
with his eyes open. Usually the 
any blood pressure job of catching a president is 
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difficult but possible if the right technique is used. You 
go a long way away and find somebody who doesn’t 
know much about the place, and whom the Faculty 
doesn’t know. Then you import him and spring him on 
the Faculty, who are always willing to give someone 
they don’t know anything about the benefit of the 
doubt for at least one week. You promise the president 
all the money in the world to spend, without telling 
him that he has to raise it himself, and then, like the 
fraternity rushee who gets his suitcase carried from 
the station before initiation, but afterwards has to 
carry everybody else’s suitcases, he, the president, 
finds himself carrying the whole place. But Jim has 
been carrying suitcases around here for a long time; 
he has strong shoulders, and seems to like it, so you 
have the doubly remarkable phenomenon of a presi¬ 
dent who knows in advance what he is up against, 
and one who has had his Faculty wholeheartedly with 
him many years in advance of his actual initiation. 

I can’t give you a real story on everybody at the 
Institute, of course, but I must tell you what I really 
think of Horace Ford. Most fiscal officials of univer¬ 
sities get along with the Faculty, according to my ex¬ 
perience, with a mutual attitude which can be de¬ 
scribed politely as armed neutrality. I remember the 
treasurer of an institution with which I was once con¬ 
nected whose chief contact with the Faculty was 
through a remark he was said to have made to this 
effect: “Oh, Professors is cheap.” Another fiscal official 
of the same institution got tangled in my hair over 
something, the details of which I have forgotten, and 
the only way I could relieve my feelings was by writ¬ 
ing a Limerick about him. 1 don’t remember any of 
the Limerick except the last four words, which were 
“that vicious officious official.” 

Now Uncle Horace can say “no,” and make you just 
love him. I tried to borrow $3,000 from the Institute 
for down payment on a house soon after I came here; 
such practice is customary in many universities. Dr. 
Compton, of course, said, “yes.” Uncle Horace gently 
said, “no.” He explained that the Institute would like 
to help in housing its Faculty but since it had no cam¬ 
pus of its own, the making of such a loan did not seem 
good policy. I went on renting my house, and two 
years later its price came down $3,000 and I bought 
it without any down payment, so I didn’t owe anybody 
anything, except Uncle Horace for some good advice. 
I know I speak for hundreds of others when I say, 
“Blessed be the name of Horace, and may his endow¬ 
ment increase logarithmically.” 

Now I come to my fellow deans. You heard a num¬ 
ber of them yesterday, so you can size them up for 
yourselves. This is a very close-knit group. Of course, 
we have to have working arrangements. I was a trifle 
perturbed yesterday by a bit of the imagery in which 
my colleagues indulged; when John Burchard was 
talking about the Institute’s need for a Faculty Club 
I understood his insistence that there be facilities for 
the executive vice-president of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion to play dominoes; I find that easy to visualize. But 
when Burchard set forth the cultural advantages of 
such a Faculty Club, that was another matter. I was 
intrigued by his remark that scholarly dignitaries visit¬ 
ing the Institute could be compared to comets. I must 
confess, however, that I was stopped by the picture of 


all the students lined up on Massachusetts Avenue 
with whisk brooms in their hands, brushing off the 
tails of visiting intellectual comets as they filed by. 
Then Dean Wurster and I don’t always agree as to 
whether the old State, War and Navy Building in 
Washington is a beautiful building or not. So we have 
a working agreement; he takes care of the architraves, 
and I take care of the atoms and molecules, and we 
both admire each other very much. At least I do. 

Then there is the Faculty. From the statistical data 
in Horace Ford’s “Bible” that was handed out yester¬ 
day, I noticed that there has been, in recent years, a 
singular rough parallelism between the number of 
people on the Faculty, and the annual tuition. Two 
hundred Faculty members for $200; 700 Faculty mem¬ 
bers for $700. Of course the value of a professor can¬ 
not be determined from these figures but don’t forget 
for a minute that those Faculty members have been 
preselected, specially combed, and attracted to the 
Institute by what the Institute had to offer. I don’t 
mean just money, although professors’ salaries are im¬ 
portant. I mean the four things every professor wants 
and is going to get if he can: economic stability for 
his family; a plentiful supply of able students to at¬ 
tract to liis profession; the provision of adequate sur¬ 
roundings and support to carry on scholarly work in 
his professional field; and the direction of an admin¬ 
istration which is sympathetic and co-operative. Part 
of my job is to sell professors in the sciences (who 
are now in other colleges) and prospective department 
heads, on the fact that M.I.T. has all these things to 
offer in profusion. At times in the past it has taken 
quite a lot of showing; now there is so much obvious 
material to use in the selling job that it becomes a 
positive pleasure. 

Our salary scale is now such as to put M.I.T. in a 
good over-all competitive position, though it must be 
raised further before we can consider ourselves in 
equilibrium again after the postwar readjustment. On 
an absolute basis, professors, as a class, have fallen 
considerably in scale of living, even relative to the 



rest of the upper 
middle classes. 

Three thousand 
dollars was a 
good salary for a 
professor in 1907, 
and he could 
build a very fine 
house for this. 

After World War 
I the dollar had 
shrunk to about 
$0.50, and $6,000 
was bis typical sal¬ 
ary, while he could buy a house for $15,000 if lucky. 
Thus his purchasing power for houses had been cut to 
less than half, and whereas the 1907 professor could 
and did go to Europe fairly often in the summertime, 
by 1925 he was doing so much less frequently; now he 
can never go at all unless someone pays his way. The 
$6,000 salary has climbed a trifle, but the house has 
climbed a great deal more, and while it may settle 
down somewhere around $25,000, or eight times what 
it cost in 1907, there is little likelihood of the profes- 


he could buy a house 
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sor’s salary reaching 
this. Nevertheless, 
we must aim to re¬ 
store, as far as pos¬ 
sible, the surround¬ 
ings that make the 
scholarly life attrac¬ 
tive to the Faculty. Sa,aries free from tax ’ ’ ’ 

But salary is far from the main thing. Our sister 
institutions in South America have been laying at the 
feet of some of our professors offers of what must ap¬ 
pear to them as the riches of Samarkand. Salaries of 
$15,000, free from income tax from any source what¬ 
ever, plus free housing, travel expenses, and servants. 
Imagine having your wife able to keep a maid again! 
But our boys haven’t fallen for the bait, even though 
careful calculations indicate that the equivalent sal¬ 
ary, in good U.S. dollars which could be brought 
back to this country, is over $20,000 per year. What’s 
wrong? Students; you couldn’t be sure that they had 
had the proper training and selection to make them 
capable of climbing the scholarly heights reached at 
a place like M.I.T., and there is no place like M.I.T. 

Why is M.I.T. unique? It is because we are not 
trying to do too much with the facilities available. 
M.I.T. is no longer merely an engineering school, even 
though in 1930 it was the best engineering school in 
the world, and still is. It is one-fifth of a university 
with a $300,000,000 endowment, and no other univer¬ 
sity has half this endowment. The nonexistent four- 
fifths consists of a medical school which we do not 
possess, a theological seminary and school of educa¬ 
tion which have failed to materialize, a law school 
which has not been founded, and sundry assorted de¬ 
partments of anthropology, zoology, Greek, compara¬ 
tive anatomy, and so on, for which we have not yet 
felt the need. Do not misunderstand me; these are all 
very desirable portions of a university, but they do 
not happen to be those portions for which we have 
accepted responsibility. The result is that though we 
lack the $240,000,000 endowment which we do not 
have, we do not miss it; we run our remaining fifth of 
a university on a bountiful $60,000,000 instead of the 
usual $20,000,000 or so which are the just share of the 
schools of science, engineering, and architecture, and 
the division of humanities, in most universities. This 
specialization marks the great uniqueness of oppor¬ 
tunity of M.I.T., and it is a uniqueness which must 
not be sacrificed. When you bring in that $20,000,000, 
remember the remainder of the $100,000,000 you are 
not asked to worry about, because M.I.T. has known 
enough never to bite off more than it can chew. 

What is an Institute of Technology? I say it is a 
specialized university set up to contribute as much as 
posssible, by the training of students and by schol¬ 
arly output, to the technological needs of society. To 
achieve this, it is now generally recognized, requires 
a proper integration of engineering, applied science, 
and fundamental science. The last two were what 
were, to a considerable degree, lacking here before 
1930. We don’t have this perfect integration here even 
yet, but we are rapidly approaching it. My own feeling 
is that the integration between engineering and ap¬ 
plied science is at present slightly overdone, and that 
the integration between applied science and funda¬ 


mental science is not 
yet sufficient. Many 
of the items which 
are projected for the 
M.I.T. of the future 
are there to assist in 
arriving at what ap¬ 
pears to be the most 
desirable point of balance in our operations. 

Before 1930, a fundamental scientist who came to 
M.I.T. was considered by many of his colleagues to 
have deserted his cause, and gone over to practicality. 
The engineering departments at M.I.T. were outstand¬ 
ing, but the science departments were subservient, 
consisting mainly of Faculty members whose function 
was training engineers in science. Now our science 
Faculty has been built up in the direction, not only 
of giving a broad fundamental training to would-be 
engineers but to scientists as well; our science depart¬ 
ment also offers a broad professional training in the 
sciences, particularly in the important postgraduate 
years of study. 

There are many reasons why M.I.T. should have the 
five best science departments in the country. I can 
produce five men, many of them department heads, 
who would claim that we already do. An estimate 
which I have attempted to keep dispassionate would 
lead me, however, to estimate that at present we rank, 
on an average, second. Second to whom? Quite defi¬ 
nitely, second to no individual institution. But in one 
science department we may rank second to the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago; in another, to the University of 
California, and so on. It is, of course, somewhat mean¬ 
ingless to ask which is the best department of chem¬ 
istry or mathematics or physics in the country at any 
particular time, but one will get quite consistent re¬ 
sults if one asks which are the strongest five depart¬ 
ments in any particular field, and fairly consistent 
results are obtained if one asks for the first three. So I 
have attempted to size up our science departments in 
terms of win, place, or show. Giving three points to 
first, two to second, and one for third, I come to the 
conclusion that, in terms of scholarly reputation, we 
surely deserve at least nine points out of a possible 15. 
This is a good showing, when you realize that a school 
having the fourth best department in the country in 
each of the five basic scientific fields would rate zero. 
But I shall not rest satisfied for Technology until the 
figure comes closer to 15, because M.I.T. has the need 
for and the opportunity to have the five outstanding 
scientific departments of the country. 

Why the need? At this date I don’t think I need 
argue the point that a great Institute of Technology 
must contain a great school of science. No one now 
denies that the best engineers are those with the 
broadest fundamental training in science, on which 
has been superposed suitable professional training. It 
is becoming increasingly obvious, especially as a re¬ 
sult of World War II, that a fine technology results 
from a close association of scientists and engineers. 
Engineers are supposed to be fundamentally conserv¬ 
ative, while scientists need to be fundamentally radi¬ 
cal to do their best work, but each needs tempering 
by the characteristics of the other. 

(Continued on page 190 ) 
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Council Counsel 

J ohn a. lunn, ’17, Vice-president of the Alumni 
Association, presided at the 265th meeting of the 
M.I.T. Alumni Council held on November 29, 
when C. George Dandrow, ’22, President, was un¬ 
avoidably absent. Business with which the 122 mem¬ 
bers concerned themselves included approval of the 
minutes of the previous meeting, introduction of three 
guests — John A. Harvey and Douglas M. Van Patter, 
graduate students from Canada, and Richard F. Sund- 
strom, ’31, of Stockholm — and change of class affili¬ 
ation for four Alumni. It was also reported that three 
Faculty members had visited eight M.I.T. clubs be¬ 
tween October 14 and November 18; that the Decem¬ 
ber Council meeting would be omitted; and that the 
Midwinter Meeting of the Alumni Association would 
be held at Walker Memorial on February 5. 

Malcolm G. Kispert, 2-44, Administrative Assistant 
to the President, presented a resume of some recent 
developments at the Institute. He outlined the activi¬ 
ties of the successful two-day meeting at the Institute 
on November 19 and 20 when the Financing Develop¬ 
ment Program was officially opened. He also advised 
the Council members of plans for Eastgate, a large 
apartment building to be erected adjacent to the Presi¬ 
dent’s House, as recorded in greater detail on page 


171. Mr. Kispert concluded his remarks by announc¬ 
ing that a study is under way of the salaries of faculty 
members of technical schools as compared with sal¬ 
aries in other professional schools. 

Professor John C. Slater, Head of the Department 
of Physics, was then called upon to introduce Philip M. 
Morse who has returned to the Institute as professor 
of physics, after having served as the administrative 
head of the Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

In a talk, illustrated with slides, Professor Morse 
outlined the origin, history, and development of the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. During the two 
years in which Dr. Morse was director, this much 
needed research Laboratory in atomic physics has 
been transferred from an Army camp to an operating 
research unit. Dr. Morse stressed problems which had 
been encountered in finding suitable living quarters 
for the research and administrative staff of Brook¬ 
haven, of providing necessary security while simul¬ 
taneously adapting the Laboratory to research ac¬ 
tivities for almost a dozen educational institutions in 
the northeast part of the United States, the manner in 
which the staff was assembled, and safety measures 
and public relations activities which had been found 
necessary, or desirable, in order that the Laboratory 
might operate efficiently and have the good will of 
residents in neighboring communities. 



Charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility of raising 
$20,000,000 for addi¬ 
tional endowment and 
new facilities for 
M.I.T., the Commit¬ 
tee on Financing De¬ 
velopment will have the 
leadership of two na- 
tionallyknown Alumni: 
Marshall B. Dalton, 
’15, President of the 
Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, and of the 
Mutual Boiler Insur¬ 
ance Company; and 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
’95, chairman of the 
Board of General Mo¬ 
tors Corporation. 



Marshall B. Dalton, T5 

General Chairman 
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Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95 

Honorary Chairman 
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MEETING AT M.I.T. 


ON NOVEMBER 19-20 
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As chronicled on page 110 of the December Review, Alumni 
and friends of the Institute gathered in Cambridge on Novem¬ 
ber 19 and 20 to study the Institute’s high priority postwar 
needs for buildings and endowments. Shown here are visual 
impressions of that meeting as caught by the camera. Upper 
left comer, left to right: Rain made it inadvisable to hold the 
formal ceremonies dedicating the opening of the 12,000,000- 
volt electrostatic generator out of doors, so the plaque marking 
the new building was the center of attention in ceremonies 
held in Room 10-250 (Huntington Hall). At the ceremonies 
were: George R. Harrison, Dean of Science; Professor Jerrold 
R. Zacharias; Captain John G. Johns, James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, 
President; Karl T. Compton, chairman of the Corporation; and 
Professor Herbert L. Beckwith, ’26. The generator is part of 
the Laboratory for Nuclear Science and Engineering. Upper 
right: Speakers at the Saturday morning session included 
(left to right): Alexander Macomber, ’07, member of the Com¬ 
mittee on Foundations (speaking for Frank B. Jewett, ’03, chair¬ 
man, who could not be present); Joseph J. Snyder, 2-44, As¬ 
sistant Treasurer of the Institute; Thomas D’A. Brophy, ’16, 
chairman of the Committee on Public Information; H. B. Rich¬ 
mond, ’14, chairman of the Committee on Alumni Participa¬ 


tion; and Professor William L. Campbell, ’15, chairman of the 
Committee on Projects. Center: John R. Macomber, ’97, chair¬ 
man of the Corporation’s Survey Committee, concluded the 
Saturday luncheon with a brief statement outlining the work 
which is to be accomplished in the coming months % the 672 
alumni members of the Financing Development Committee. 
Lower left: At the Saturday luncheon, those at the speaker’s 
table included: Marshall B. Dalton, ’15, general chairman of 
the Financing Development Committee; Karl T. Compton, 
chairman of the M.I.T. Corporation; Rear Admiral Lawrence 
B. Richardson, ’21; Phillips Ketchum, chairman. Committee on 
Bequests; Captain John G. Johns, Office of Naval Research; 
George I. Chatfield, ’28, member of the Committee on Public 
Information; and Thomas D. Cabot, member of the Steering 
Committee. Lower right: Speakers who opened the meeting, 
following the luncheon on November 19, and who spoke on the 
Institute’s needs in various educational fields, included: Thomas 
K. Sherwood, ’24, Dean of Engineering; Professor John C. 
Slater, Head of the Department of Physics; John E. Burchard, 
’23, Dean of Humanities; Horace S. Ford, Treasurer of M.I.T.; 
Everett M. Baker, Dean of Students; and Professor William L. 
Campbell, ’15, Executive Director of the Financing Program. 
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Eastgate: One Floor of Three 

T he most unusual apartment building in America is 
to be erected at 100 Memorial Drive in Cambridge, 
adjoining the M.I.T. President’s House. Thus did Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, President of Technology, and 
George Willard Smith, President of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, announce the com¬ 
pletion of two years of co-operative study by these two 
organizations leading to the beginning of construction 
on the site of the Shoe and Leather Exposition Build¬ 
ing which has now been torn down. 

Scale models of the entire project — one of which is 
shown below — and of several typical room layouts 
reveal an interesting plan with many novel and prac¬ 
tical features which take fullest advantage of the at¬ 
tractive location and provide dwelling units with 
vistas more like country homes than city apartments. 
The site, with 430 feet of frontage on the colorful 
Charles River Basin, a short block from the Kendall 
Square subway station, provides a two and one-third 
acre tract of land which has been leased by M.I.T. to 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company for 60 
years. The insurance company will own and operate 
the apartment house during this period, at the end of 
which time it will become the property of M.I.T. 

The design of Eastgate — as the new apartment 
building will be called — embodies a new conception 
of multiple dwellings. The 12-story building, provides 
a large living balcony, maximum ventilation and un¬ 
surpassed view for each apartment. There will be 261 
dwellings units, consisting of studio, one-, two-, and 
three-bedroom apart¬ 
ments totaling approxi¬ 
mately 1,000 rooms. Plans 
call for open, spacious 
rooms with large areas of 
glass, including a glass 
wall at the end of each 
living room looking out 
and across the balcony. 

Roominess and privacy 
are increased by the use 
of a new principle in ele¬ 
vator access, in which 
the elevators stop only at 
every third floor. On these 
floors, there are corri¬ 
dors with private stair¬ 
ways to each apartment 
on the floors immediately 
above and below. All 
apartments on the non- 
corridor floors are thus 
given maximum outside 
exposure, affording much 
more light, quietness, 
and through ventilation. 

Corridor-floor apart¬ 
ments, generally of the 
one-bedroom size, have 
all rooms overlooking the 
Charles River Basin and 
downtown Boston. 


The main structure and its two wings are so placed 
as to take full advantage of sunlight and breezes and 
will also insure maximum privacy in the apartments. 
Generous gardens and play areas are provided by the 
open plan, and the lower lobby will contain space for 
stores for the convenience of tenants of the building. 
There will also be a connecting garage, with parking 
space both inside and on its roof. 

President Killian stated that he and his associates 
are entering into this project with enthusiasm, for it 
will mark a long step toward the solution of a problem 
in Faculty housing which has grown increasingly 
acute since World War II. “In recent years there has 
been a substantial expansion in our staff,” he said, 
“with the result that most newcomers have had to go 
many miles from the Institute in order to find suitable 
accommodations for their families. We have felt it 
important that additional modern living facilities be 
provided near at hand for the convenience of the staff 
and to provide more community life as an integral part 
of an urban institution. This timely building project 
should now make our objective possible of realiza¬ 
tion.” 

First choice of rentals will be given to veterans, 
M.I.T. Faculty and staff, married students, and close 
associates. When the building nears completion, a 
more definite announcement will be made concerning 
apartments available to the public and the rents to be 
charged. 

The architects — William II. Brown, ’33, Associate 
Professor of Architecture, Robert W. Kennedy, As¬ 
sistant Professor of Architecture, and Carl Koch, As- 
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Photograph of scale model of Eastgate shows only a few of the original features in the 12-story 
structure to rise on Memorial Drive, adjacent to the President's House. Each apartment looks 
into the open, across the Charles River Basin, and each has a maximum amount of sunlight. 
Corridors occur only on every third floor at which elevators stop. Apartments above and below 
corridor floors are reached through private stairways having entrance foyers on corridor floors. 
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Af the Poughkeepsie Regatta last June, 
M.I.T.’s Varsity Crew finished fifth among the 
11 intercollegiate crews which participated. 
Members of the Institute’s Varsity Crew who 
rowed at this colorful annual event (left to 
right) are: Robert L. Silberman, ’48, llarald 
C. Bjerke, ’49, Paul Gerhardt, 3d, ’49, Francis 
L. Marran, ’49, Andrew R. Pfeiffenberger, '49, 
Robert C. Weber, ’50, Alvin D. Pendleton, 
’50, John J. Rudolf, Jr., G., William J. Grant, 
’48, coxswain. This year, James B. McMillin, 
head coach of Crew, will have only three men 
from the Poughkeepsie boat to form a nucleus 
for the 1949 varsity. They are Messrs. Pendle¬ 
ton, Weber, and Bjerke. 

The Junior Varsity Crete will fare some¬ 
what better with five oarsmen returning, while 
the Freshman boatmen return this season as 
a unit practically intact. M.I.T.’s Freshman 
Crew, coached by Charles O. Jackson, Jr., 
won fourth-place honors in its division at 
Poughkeepsie last spring. 


M.l.T. Photo 


sistant Professor of Architecture, with consultants 
Professor Vernon DeMars and Ralph Rapson, Assist¬ 
ant Professor of Architecture — are all on the staff of 
M.I.T.’s School of Architecture. They have worked 
closely with Professor William W. Wurster, T7, Dean 
of Architecture and Planning at M.l.T., and with New 
England Mutual’s architectural consultant, A. Os¬ 
borne Willauer. 

Filial Approval 

E mulation of paternal action was evidenced at 
the Institute last September when practically half 
a hundred students, whose fathers are Technology 
Alumni, registered in the Freshman Class. The grow¬ 
ing list, of the last few years, of the father and son 
group in the first-year class would indicate that edu¬ 
cational viewpoints and objectives, like Charity, often 
begin at home. But this group is not always limited to 
fathers and sons. At times, as this year, it includes fa¬ 
thers and daughters. Thus, with pleasure we note a 
representative of the distaff side — Miss Joan M. Fleck- 
enstein of Ionia, Mich. — in the listing of freshmen and 
Alumni which follows: 


Son 

John R. Camp 
Kenneth M. Childs, Jr. 
William C. Church 
James A. Cook, Jr. 

Edward L. Davis 
Donald L. Dawes 
Walter E. Dietz 
Alexander L. M. Dingee, Jr. 
John A. Dixon 

James Dorsey 
Freeman H. Dyke, Jr. 


Father 

Thomas R. Camp, ’25 
Kenneth M. Childs, T7 
Walter E. Church, '21 
James A. Cook, T2 
Malcolm G. Davis, ’25 
Lyman M. Dawes, ’23 
Walter Dietz, ’23 
Alexander L. M. Dingee, ’22 
Frank E. Dixon, ’06 (de¬ 
ceased) 

Famum F. Dorsey, ’01 
Freeman H. Dyke, ’20 


Edward C. Facey 
Joan M. Fleckenstein 
Michael E. Green 
Oliver E. Hall 
John B. Hampshire 
Douglas F. G. Haven 
Richard M. Hill 
Richard F. Jenney 
Harry F. King 
Conrad D. Kohler 
Richard F. Lacey 
William H. Lane 
Robert M. Lurie 
John P. Lynch 
Gilbert B. N. Mar 
John B. Mattson, Jr. 
Dana W. Mayo 
Eugene Mirabelli, Jr. 
William H. Mueser, Jr. 
Frank J. O’Neil 
Robert H. Osborn 
Brian P. Parker 
Charles L. Proctor 
Bruce D. Replogle 
John D. Robertson, Jr. 
Frank G. Shanklin 
Paul H. Skogstad 

Donald J. Sontag 
George W. Stetson, 3d. 
James I. Stockwell 
Robert H. Sturdy 
John A. Sullivan 
Theodore Taylor, Jr. 
Arthur S. Turner 
William H. Vogt, 3d. 
Paul G. Wetherbee 
Christopher Winsor 
Sarkis M. Zartarian, Jr. 


John A. Facey, ’21 
Jackson G. Fleckenstein, T9 
Harry Green, ’23 
Oliver C. Hall, T4 
Benjamin F. Hampshire, ’25 
Franklin K. Haven, ’23 
Warren E. Hill, ’24 
Melvin R. Jenney, ’21 
Maxon H. King, ’25 
Carl J. Kohler, ’28 
Henry R. Lacey, T8 
Frederic A. Lane, T8 
Joseph M. Lurie, ’21 
John P. Lynch, ’20 
Pellian Teh Chi Mar, T5 
John B. Mattson, ’21 
Dana H. N. Mayo, 14 
Eugene Mirabelli, T9 
William H. Mueser, ’22 
Frank D. O’Neil, ’25 
Franklin Osborn, 2d., ’ll 
Milton E. Parker, ’23 
Harold E. Proctor, 17 
Delbert E. Replogle, ’24 
John D. Robertson, 16 
Dunbar L. Shanklin, ’23 
Herbert W. Skogstad, 19 
(deceased) 

Herbert P. Sontag, ’25 
George W. Stetson, Jr., ’25 
Ernest F. Stockwell, ’22 
William W. Sturdy, '24 
John W. W. Sullivan, ’23 
Theodore Taylor, ’26 
Stanley H. Turner, ’24 
William H. Vogt, Jr., 19 
George B. Wetherbee, ’21 
Paul W. Winsor, Jr., ’22 
Sarkis M. Zartarian, ’24 
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Here is another example of the fact that the cost of 
material per pound is not so significant as the cost of 
the finished part or product made out of it. In fact, 
judging material costs on a cents-per-pound basis 
may be completely misleading. 

Revere during the war was asked by the govern¬ 
ment to apply its long experience with copper and 
brass to the manufacture of mill products in alumi¬ 
num. It has remained in the aluminum business, 
making tubing, extruded shapes, and forgings. The 
latter naturally are custom-made 
to special designs. One of these 
seemed interesting to us, and the 
customer was asked if he would 
care to provide facts and figures 
that would show why he found it 
economical to choose an aluminum 
forging for this machine part. 

He told us that he originally 
made this out of cast iron, which is, of course, an 
inexpensive material. An aluminum forging naturally 
costs more than an iron casting, in this case 5.2% 
extra. That would seem to be a big handicap to over¬ 
come, but a number of important savings when 
totaled together showed that this “costly” forging 
was actually saving considerable sums. 

For example, the iron casting was % inch oversize 
on top and bottom, to allow for machining; the alu¬ 
minum forging is so accurate to dimensions that only 
1/32 inch is allowed for machining. This means 


75% less stock is removed when machining the two 
faces. 

Machining cost is 75% less than on the iron cast¬ 
ing, this figure including a loss of 10% of the cast¬ 
ings due to defects uncovered by machining. Since 
the forging is dense and uniform, free from porosi¬ 
ties, it is unnecessary to pressure-test it to make 
certain of its quality. This pressure test of the cast¬ 
ing was an expensive process in terms of labor costs 
and time consumed. Doing away with it not only 
reduced costs but speeded up pro¬ 
duction. When all the figures were 
in, it was found that this forging 
which was 5.2% more expensive 
actually cost 35.4% less as a fin¬ 
ished part. And it was a better 
part, too, in every way. 

If you are making or buying 
castings, Revere suggests that you 
investigate forgings. They have many structural ad¬ 
vantages, and, as this example shows, may also offer 
economies. In fact, no matter what you make or buy, 
Revere recommends that you disregard the initial 
cost of materials. It may very well be that a more 
expensive material is less costly in the end and will 
not only save money but improve your product’s ap¬ 
peal to your market. One final thought — suppliers 
to every industry will be delighted to collaborate 
with you in your studies of this subject. Why not 
call them in and add their knowledge to your own? 



REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
☆ ☆ ☆ 

Executive Offices: 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Chemistry and Sociology 

obert E. Wilson, T6, chairman of the Board of 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, was the first 
chemist, the first industrialist, and the first Technology 
Alumnus to deliver an Arthur Dehon Little Memorial 
Lecture when he spoke in Walker Memorial on No¬ 
vember 23. It might be added, that he was also the first 
member of the Corporation to have this distinction. 

Drawing on his wide experience in chemistry and 
chemical engineering in industry, in universities, and 
in government service, Dr. Wilson was admirably 
qualified to speak on “Research on a Single Reaction 
and Its Social Effects.” In his address, Dr. Wilson 
pointed out that life in America is what it is today 
largely as a result of research on a single chemical re¬ 
action — the cracking reaction that breaks large hydro¬ 
carbon molecules into smaller ones so that the useful 
supply from gasoline reserves has been more than 
doubled. 

The tremendous significance of the cracking process 
was vividly brought out by considering that automo¬ 
biles, trucks, tractors, and airplanes have given the 
American public freedom of mobility such as man¬ 
kind had never previously dreamed of. The use of such 
vehicles could never have been expanded to anything 
like today’s quantities and tempos without the dou¬ 


bling or trebling of the gasoline supply that cracking 
made possible. 

Established in 1944 with funds donated by Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., it is the purpose of these Memorial Lec¬ 
tures to record the deepest thoughts and convictions of 
the lecturers, based on many years of experience in 
their contacts with science, society, government, 
economics, and the humanities. The first Arthur De¬ 
hon Little Memorial Lecture was given two years ago 
by Sir Edward V. Appleton; last year it was given by 
J. Robert Oppenheimer. 

Increment 

an increase in tuition of $100 at M.I.T., to take ef- 
i \ feet with the opening of the fall term in 1949, 
will bring the Institute’s comprehensive tuition, in¬ 
cluding all fees, to $800 for an academic year. 

The 15 per cent increase in tuition will be accom¬ 
panied by a 30 per cent increase in scholarship aid and 
by a still further liberalizing of student loans. Loans 
up to a total of $250,000 a year can be made to quali¬ 
fied applicants out of the Institute’s revolving Loan 
Fund, the largest in any American college. In an¬ 
nouncing the increased tuition. President Killian said: 

Since 1939-1940 the Institute’s operating expenses have 
risen more than 60 per cent and they are still rising. The 
over-all increase in tuition since that time, including the 
new increase, amounts to approximately 33 per cent and 
thus goes only part way toward meeting the higher costs. 
A recent survey of college fees showed that a represent¬ 
ative list of endowed institutions has reported increases 
averaging 52 per cent since 1939-1940. The Institute’s 
(Continued on page 176) 
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Fay Photo 


Shown above are 57 of the 94 members of the Class of 1898 who were present at their 50th reunion celebration which was held last 
June at The Country Club in Brookline. First row, left to right: Reginald S. Tobey, George W. Treat, Roger W. Babson, Fred B. 
Cutter, George T. Cottle, Lester D. Gardner, Charles S. Hurter, Elliott R. Barker, Frank B. Perry, Ernest F. Russ, Edward S. Chapin, 
William R. Strickland, Lamont Rich, John S. Bleecker, Van Rensselaer Lansingh, and David C. Fenner. Second row, left to right: 
Fred H. Twombly, Carl S. High, Clarence Goldsmith, Ralph T. Horton, Robert M. Vining, Robert S. Allyn, Shirley S. Philbrick, 
Maurice F. Delano, Benson B. Priest, Robert M. Draper, Henry C. Belcher, Paul B. Wesson, Arthur A. Blanchard, Willis L. Learned, 
Albert W. Tucker, Frank F. Colcord, and Ernest A. Bragg. Third row, left to right: William Brewster, Edgar A. Weimer, Willard B. 
Nelson, Karl W. Waterson, Heber A. Hopkins, Walter A. Cleaveland, Lyman F. Hewins, Simon Fleisher, Ray C. Faught, Henry F. 
Scott Frederic M. Kendall, David H. Blossom, Joseph C. Riley, and Ernest Woelfel. Fourth row, left to right: Edward N. A lilliken, 
Rudolph Tietig, Julius E. Nolte, Walter H. Lee, Milan V. Ayres, Fred B. Dawes, Albion W. Shaw, Edmund C. Little, Howard L. 

Bodwell, and Alvan L. Davis. 
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New Home Office Building, North American Life and Casualty Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Architects — Lang and Raugland; Associate Architects — Johnson and Backstrom; 
General Contractors — Pearson Brothers; Heating Contractor — F. S. Lamson Company 


When Steam Was Turned On 

In Minneapolis 


Steam was turned on this fall under 
Webster Moderator Control in the new 
II ome Office Building of North 
American Life and Casualty Company. 

Growth through service, which for 52 
years has been the basis for North 
American’s expansion and progress, was 
also the basis for the selection of the 
mechanical equipment in this modern 
building. 

The Webster Electronic Moderator Sys¬ 
tem was chosen to achieve this objective 
because of (1) demonstrated ability to 
provide comfortable, even temperatures 
in all sections of a building, (2) instant 
response to every change in outdoor 
weather conditions and (3) effective co¬ 
ordination with air conditioning. 

Effective cooperation of the Webster 
Minneapolis Representative with the 
building owners, their architects and 
heating contractors contributed to the 
successful planning and completion of 


this project. Friendly service to all the 
factors in building construction and op¬ 
eration is a widely appreciated compo¬ 
nent of Webster Heating Systems. 

Planning an ultra-modern new building 
—fully air-conditioned, etc., etc.? Unless 
it is in the tropics you will need heat¬ 
ing too—coordinated heating that teams 
well with air-conditioning. Webster 
Moderator Systems of Steam Heating do 
just that. Ask to have your Webster 
Representative tell you more about it. 

Address Dept. TR-1 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 

Camden, N. J. : : Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 

WEBSTER 

MODERATOR 

SYSTEM 

OF STEAM HEATING 

"Controlled by the weather' 
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percentage increase in tuition is thus less than the average, 
despite the fact that scientific and engineering education 
is more expensive because of the extensive laboratories 
and elaborate equipment required. M.I.T. continues its 
long-standing policy of having a single comprehensive 
tuition which includes the fees that are usually additional 
charges, such as athletic, medical, matriculation, and 
diploma fees. 

Except for increasing scholarship funds, we shall apply 
the additional income to cover necessary increases in salaries 
and wages which have already been given to enable our 
personnel to meet rises in the cost of living, and to enable 
M.I.T. to maintain an outstanding Faculty. Without the 
increase in tuition the Institute would be faced with a 
dangerously large deficit. Even with the increase in tuition 
the student will be paying only a fraction of the cost of his 
education, the rest being met by income from endowment 
and other sources. 

In recent years we have received many additions to our 
scholarship funds by gifts and bequests, and these funds, 
supplemented by a special allotment from the increased 
fees, and the Technology Loan Fund will meet any in¬ 
creased needs for student aid resulting from the higher 
tuition. The number of available scholarship awards will 
be increased by about 30 per cent, and the average amount 
per award will be increased by the same amount. In no 
year since 1941 has the demand for new loans from the 
Technology Loan Fund exceeded $50,000. The Fund is 
now in a position to care for the needs of all qualified ap¬ 
plicants up to a total of $250,000 per year. On January 1, 


1949, the 2 per cent interest rate will be decreased to 1 
per cent on all outstanding loans as well as on new loans. 
Wherever possible, the Institute will seek increases in fel¬ 
lowship stipends to cover the increase in tuition. 

In his announcement Dr. Killian spoke also of the 
Administration’s determination to adhere to the ideal 
of continually maintaining M.I.T. as one of the inde¬ 
pendent institutions in a position of leadership in en¬ 
gineering, science, and architecture. He emphasized 
the importance of this ideal in view of trends which 
threaten the independence of endowed institutions. 
“It is becoming increasingly important,” Dr. Killian 
said, “that a certain number of private and independ¬ 
ent educational institutions should maintain positions 
of unquestioned leadership, and thus set standards of 
achievement and freedom for all higher education.” 

Midwinter Boston Meeting 

atubday, February 5, is the date set for the Mid¬ 
winter Meeting of the M.I.T. Alumni Association, 
at which Karl T. Compton, chairman of the M.I.T. 
Corporation, and James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, President, 
will speak on recent developments at the Institute. 
Professor Robley D. Evans of the Department of Phys¬ 
ics will discuss the latest research work in medical and 
related fields which has been made possible by new 
techniques with high-voltage equipment and in the 
field of atomic energy. 

Prior to the evening talks, a cafeteria-style dinner 
will be served in Morss Hall of Walker Memorial, with 
tables arranged according to classes. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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. . . AS A SUPPLEMENTARY 
ORGANIZATION 

To expedite the design and construction 
of a Pulp Mill for Marathon Paper Mills of 
Canada, Ltd., Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation established a supplementary 
organization of engineers, specialists and 
draftsmen to act as part of the client’s own 
engineering department. The Engineering 
Corporation also furnished consulting advice 
on special phases of the project and super¬ 
vised all the construction. 


The Bleached Sulphate 
Pulp Mill of Marathon 
Paper Mills of Canada. 
Ltd., located at Marathon, 
Ontario, on the North 
Shore of Lake Superior. 


Above: Power and Recovery 
Boiler Room. Left: Ma¬ 
chine Room — Dry End. 




STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 
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Lybrand P. Smith: 1891—1948 

t is with regret that we announce the death, on No¬ 
vember 25, of Captain Lybrand P. Smith, United 
States Navy (retired), Professor Emeritus of Naval En¬ 
gineering in the Department of Naval Architecture 
and Marine Engineering. Captain Smith served in the 
Department from 1945 until 1947. 

A native of Decatur, Ill., where he was born in 1891, 
Captain Smith was awarded the degree of doctor of 
science by American University in 1935. His long and 
distinguished career with the Navy began in 1911 
upon his graduation from the U.S. Naval Academy. 

From 1919-1921 Captain Smith held various cabi¬ 
net posts in the Dominican Republic. From 1921 to 
1923 he was commercial superintendent of the Naval 
Communication Service. He then became senior as¬ 
sistant engineer and later chief engineer of the U.S.S. 
Colorado. After two years with the repair division of 
the Bureau of Engineering from 1926 to 1928, Captain 
Smith became commanding officer of the U.S.S. Z eilin 
and then of the U.S.S. Claxton, thereafter serving suc¬ 
cessively as officer in charge of the United States Naval 
Boiler Laboratory; of the Boiler Desk in the Design 
Division of the Bureau of Engineering; and of the Pro¬ 
peller Desk, with additional duty for research at the 


United States Experimental Model Basin. During the 
years 1936 to 1938, inclusive, he was engineer officer 
on the staff of the Commander of Battleships, of the 
United States Fleet. 

In 1941, Captain Smith became assistant co-ordina¬ 
tor of research and development of the Navy Depart¬ 
ment, after having served as head of the Research 
Branch of the Bureau of Ships. He represented the 
Navy on the National Defense Research Committee 
until he was released from active duty in 1945, follow¬ 
ing retirement for physical disability incurred in the 
line of duty. In 1946 Captain Smith was awarded the 
Legion of Merit. 

Civil and Sanitary Laboratory Status 

W ell attended meetings of the Visiting Commit¬ 
tee on the Department of Civil and Sanitary En¬ 
gineering 0 were held at the Institute on December 1 
and 2, 1947. A luncheon in the Campus Room of the 
Graduate House on December 2 was attended by the 
staff of the Department, the members of the Commit¬ 
tee, Vice-president James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, Executive 
Vice-president Edward L. Moreland, ’07, Dean 
Thomas K. Sherwood, ’24, and Robert M. Kimball, '33, 
Administrative Assistant to President Compton. 

(Continued on page 180) 

• Members of this Committee for 1947-1948 were: Thomas 
C. Desmond, ’09, chairman, Allan R. Cullimore, ’07, Richard 
H. Gould, ’ll, Harold Bugbee, ’20, H. W. McCurdy, '22, 
Thomas F. Farrell, and Beauchamp E. Smith. 



Klipfet 

Single Seated 
Float Valve 


Economy Double 
Suction Pump jp 


Economy Non-Clogging 
Sewage Pump 


Economy PUMPING makes sound 

sense to engineers who know the dol¬ 
lars and cents value of trouble-free 
pumping service. To pump longer, at 
lower cost, with less maintenance, rely 
on Economy Pumps. ^ 


.^ ofUDABLC R£Gt/Otr/0# 


Centrifugal, axial, and mixed flow 
pumps for all applications. 

For complete details on any Econ- 
ony Pump, write Dept. M-12 
Please specify type pump in 
which you are interested. 


Closer REGULATION . . more accurate control 
... that’s been the forty year service record of Klipfel 
Automatic Regulating Valves on installations throughout 
the land. 

Klipfel exclusive design inner valves* assure better closing, more 
dependable regulation. 

Complete line includes pressure reducing valves, float and lever 
valves, thermostatic valves, back pressure and 
relief valves and pump governors. y j 


Economy Axial 
Flow Pump 


Economy 
Pumps, Inc, 

Division of Hamillon-Thomoi Corp. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


For complete details on any Klipfel 
Valve, write Dept. M-12 
Please specify type valve in which 
you are interested. 


Klipfel Ball Type 
Reducing Valve 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

DIVISION OF HAMILTON-THOMAS CORP. 


Klipfel Spring Loaded 
Thermostat 
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SOLVENT EXTRACTION 

by 

Vulcan 



Diagram of the "Kennedy" Patented Continuous Solvent Extraction System. 



Extraction Pilot Plant in Operation at the Vulcan Laboratories. 


For half a century Vulcan has furnished the processing industry, both in this 
country and abroad — with complete chemical plants and specialized distillation, 
evaporation, and extraction equipment. Laboratory and pilot plant facilities are 
constantly employed to back up the practical experience and technical knowledge 
of the Vulcan engineers and fabricators. 


Vulcan 

THE VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO., 

SAN FRANCISCO 


distillation 

evaporation 

extraction 

processes and equipment 

General Offices and Plant, CINCINNATI. OHIO 

NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 


IN CANADA — VICKERS VULCAN PROCESS ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. — MONTREAL 


flexible., 
efficient.. 
economical 

Vulcan's careful engineering design based on 
years of experience and data from labora¬ 
tory, pilot plant, and commercial installations 
can solve your solid-liquid extraction prob¬ 
lem. Cotton seed, cocoa bean residues, tunq 
kernels, packing house waste, soybean flakes, 
rice bran, oil press cakes, along with materials 
producing vegetable dyes and tanning 
extracts have been efficiently extracted. 
Rotating propellers, often moving as slowly 
as 10 revolutions per hour, assure thorouqh 
extraction: first, by dispersing; second, by 
completely Immersing; third, by slightly 
compressing; fourth, by draining the solids 
as they move through each section of the 
extractor in counter-current flow to the sol¬ 
vent. Elimination of all but a very minimum 
of fines in the concentrated extract liquor 
is accomplished by the filtering action of 
the solids on the solvent as they move 
between the sections, and also by the 
settling action of each of the sections, 
especially in the filter section. Extraction 
washinq and leaching operations have been 
conducted with many types of solvents such 
as Hexane, Heptane, Chlorinated Hydro¬ 
carbons, Alcohols, Acids, and Water. 

Vulcan's time-tried and proven distillation 
equipment for low temperature separation 
of the solvent from the extracted oil can be 
utilized in conjunction with the extractor. 

PILOT PLANT 

PROCESS DESIGN 

MECHANICAL DESIGN 

SHOP FABRICATION 

FIELD ERECTION 

INITIAL OPERATION 
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Raytheon has especially designed and 
produced millions of special purpose 
tubes for non-entertainment applica¬ 
tions such as in Hearing Aids, Aircraft 
Control, Guided Missiles and Long-Life 
Industrial Apparatus, so could doubtless 


help you with your special tube requirements. 
Over half a million Subminiature Tubes are car¬ 


ried in stock. 


Sales engineering service is maintained in 
Newton, Chicago, Los Angeles and London. 



$J2£ 

GAS 
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THEFT 


GET 




T. M. REG. 

midty GAS TANK F,LL SIGNAL 

BUY IT at your service station, 
car dealer or write to us 
Specify car, year model 

SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 

70A FIRST ST, CAMBRIDGE 41, MASS. 
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During the past year, the undergraduate enrollment 
in Civil Engineering has increased by 16.3 per cent, 
as compared to an increase of 9.5 per cent for the total 
enrollment of the Institute. This is especially grati¬ 
fying since the decline of undergraduate enrollment 
in Civil Engineering prior to World War II created 
one of the major problems of the Department. During 
the past year the graduate enrollment in the Depart¬ 
ment declined 17.1 per cent. This decline, however, 
was due entirely to the manner in which admissions 
to the Graduate School were administered. Graduate 
students in Civil Engineering are limited to 50 by 
quota. Last year the quota was exceeded. This year it 
was strictly observed. The number of qualified appli¬ 
cants greatly exceeded the number admitted. 

A sharp increase in sponsored research conducted 
by the Department, including both grants-in-aid of 
research and contracts under the Division of Indus¬ 
trial Cooperation, was noted. In 1945-1946 there were 
no contracts, but the value of such work was $30,557 
in 1946-1947, and $113,170 in 1947-1948. The current 
research projects are diversified in nature and are di¬ 
vided between the divisions of the Department as fol¬ 
lows: Structural Engineering, $27,600; Soil Mechan¬ 
ics, $23,957; Hydraulic Engineering, $41,300; Sanitary 
Engineering, $20,313. 

The Committee is much interested in the reaction 
to the new undergraduate curriculum in Civil Engi¬ 
neering, which has just been put into operation. It 
is too soon to reach any conclusions as to how it will 
work out, but such information as is available indicates 
that it is being well received. 

The new Hydrodynamics Laboratory continues to 
be the major need of the Department. The Committee 
realizes that the Corporation is well aware of both 
the importance and the urgency of the new laboratory, 
and that steps have already been taken that have pro¬ 
vided part of the funds needed for its construction. 
Since our report of last year, detailed plans and speci¬ 
fications for the new laboratory have been prepared. 
Largely because of increases in construction costs 
during the past year, the estimated cost of the labo¬ 
ratory is now substantially greater than had originally 
been anticipated. In collaboration with the Depart¬ 
ment, the architects are now engaged in a study to 
eliminate certain features of the proposed laboratory, 
in an effort to reduce its estimated cost. The excellent 
work now being conducted under the direction of Pro¬ 
fessor Arthur T. Ippen, with the limited facilities avail¬ 
able to him in the present temporary Hydraulics Labo¬ 
ratory, and the fact that he is faced with the probable 
necessity of declining to accept a number of desirable 
research projects because of present space limitations, 
are strong indications of the need of the new labo¬ 
ratory. We can only recommend that the Institute 
continue its campaign to obtain the required funds. 

The Committee is much interested in the investiga¬ 
tions dealing with the effect of impulsive loadings on 
(Continued on page 182 ) 
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Designed for a wide variety of laboratory measurements, 
especially those where high sensitivity and a long scale arc- are required. 
Electrostatically and magnetically shielded, Model 622 is ideally suited for 
precise measurements of potential and current at the very low energy levels 
frequently encountered in nuclear physics, electronics and electro-chemical 
research. Microammeters, milliammeters, millivoltmeters and voltmeters are 
available in single and multi-range D-C types; milliammeters and voltmeters 
in thermo and rectifier types for RF and A-C. 

Complete information on Model 622 is available from your 
nearest Weston representative, or by writing... Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 702 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 
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Precision Electric 
Heat Treat Furnaces 

(Laboratory and Industrial) 


. Surges Dry Type 

'f Air Cooled Transformers 

(to 1000 KVA) 

a Constant Current 

^ Regulators (Static Type) 


•y. . 


* 


Hevi Duty Precision Electric Heat Treat¬ 
ing furnaces are built in a large variety of 
types and sizes — for many heat treating 
operations — with temperature ranges to 
2500° F (1371°C). They are standard pro¬ 
duction equipment in many national indus¬ 
trial plants. 




Surges Quality Dry Type Air Cooled 
Transformers with or without tap chang¬ 
ing switches as well as special transformers 
for special requirements. 




Hevi Duty Constant Current Regulator 
(Static Type) for series lighting. To trans¬ 
form constant potential to constant current, 
using a resonant circuit with patented ex¬ 
clusive features. A decided improvement 
over any other known type of regulator. 

Write for descriptive bulletins. 


Harold E. Koch ’22 President 


Elton E. Staples ’26 District Mgr., Cleveland 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HEVIsBUTrY 

HEAT TREATING FURNACES • ELECTRIC EXCLUSIVELY 
MY TYRE TRANSFORMERS - CONSTANT CURRENT REGULATORS 

MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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reinforced concrete beams, being conducted in the 
new Structural Dynamics Laboratory by Robert J. 
Hansen, Assistant Professor of Structural Engineer¬ 
ing, and is pleased to learn that the Concrete Labo¬ 
ratory will be developed next year under his direction. 
For several years the Committee has urged the re¬ 
sumption of research in this field by the Department. 

Research in the Structural Analysis Laboratory is 
severely handicapped by the lack of loading devices 
that would permit the testing of medium-sized steel 
models. Charles H. Norris, ’31, Associate Professor of 
Structural Engineering, who is in charge of this labo¬ 
ratory, has suggested the construction of a universal 
loading frame, which would go far toward meeting 
this deficiency. We urge the construction of such a 
frame which would cost approximately $10,000. 

Herman J. Shea, ’33, Associate Professor of Survey¬ 
ing, who is in charge of instruction in this field, pre¬ 
sented the Committee with a report dealing with a 
proposal to complete the equipping of the Photo- 
grammetry Laboratory at an estimated cost of $6,225. 
The Committee was impressed by the need of com¬ 
pleting this laboratory, and is delighted to learn that 
since its meeting, funds have been made available for 
this purpose through a special gift. 

The William Thompson Sedgwick Laboratories of 
Sanitary Science, which were dedicated on December 
3,1947, were inspected by the Committee on Decem¬ 
ber 1. These fine laboratories, which have been de¬ 
veloped during the term of service of the senior mem¬ 
bers of the Committee, are a fitting tribute to the man 
for whom they are named. The research program now 
being carried out under the direction of Clair N. 
Sawyer, Associate Professor of Sanitary Chemistry, is 
indicative of the contribution that these laboratories 
will make to the Institute’s program, but for more com¬ 
plete development of research in Sanitary Engineer¬ 
ing, consideration should be given to the construction 
and operation of a pilot-type experiment station for 
the study of certain problems and the accumulation 
of basic data relating to the economic treatment of 
sewage and industrial wastes. 

The soil solidification research project being con¬ 
ducted in the Soil Mechanics Laboratory under Don¬ 
ald W. Taylor, ’34, Associate Professor of Soil Mechan¬ 
ics, is of interest, and particularly so because it brings 
the Civil Engineering Department into close contact 
with the Department of Chemical Engineering in 
studying the application of colloidal phenomena to 
soil problems. 

The Committee could not help noting the need for 
repainting and for improved lighting in many of the 
corridors, offices, drafting rooms, and classrooms of 
the Civil Engineering Department. It is to be hoped 
that these conditions can be remedied. 

In conclusion, the Committee is pleased to report 
that the past year has been one of constructive prog¬ 
ress in the Department. Some of the plans in which the 
(Concluded on page 184 ) 
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STUDYING 

WITH 

GENERAL 

ELECTRIC 



In 1948, enrollments in G-E courses totalled more than 21 thousand 



To graduate engineers, including women. General Electric 
offers further study in its “Test” Course, in its A, B, and C 
Courses of increasing specialization in engineering prob¬ 
lems, or in its Sales Engineering Program. Business ad¬ 
ministration and liberal arts students study the broad list 
of subjects provided by the Business Training Course. There 
are other courses for advertising recruits, chemists, stenog¬ 
raphers. Young people without college degrees may enroll 
in the company’s Apprentice Training Program, offering 
training in subjects ranging from blueprint reading to applied 
metallurgy. All in all during 1948, the company provided 
free instruction in 96 courses, taught by more than 500 
instructors. Total enrollments numbered 21,482. By develop¬ 
ing new skills and new talents, G-E employees improve 
their jobs and increase their contributions to the quality of 
General Electric products. 
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GAS . . . LIQUID . . . SOLID (Dry Ice) 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 

3100 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 


U.S.A. 

28 Producing Plants 
More than 50 Distributing Points 


CANADA 

Halifax to Vancouver 

OVERSEAS 

England, Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Trinidad, Brazil 
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RED RUMOUR 



THIS IS TIIE FIRST PUBLIC ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF A NEW FORM OF ELEC¬ 
TRICAL INSULATION 
“TEFS1LON” 

Patent No. 2.4M.625 

B. I. W. bring 9 out a new form of insulation consisting of 
laminated layers of DuPont’s Teflon tape sealed with sili¬ 
cone to produce a flexible insulation which can have a con¬ 
tinuous temperature rating of 200° C. 

This insulation has high dielectric strength, low capacity, 
low loss, good moisture and oil resistance, and high insula¬ 
tion resistance. 

We have adapted “Tefsilon” insulation to electronic hook¬ 
up wire, transformer and motor leads, high voltage cables 
and ignition wire, and numerous sizes of coaxial cables. 

Although only limited quantities are available at the pres¬ 
ent, this announcement is made to M.I.T. engineers of this 
promising insulation. Samples and complete information on 
request to 

J. C. Burley, ’27 


BOSTON INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 
Boston 25, Massachusetts 
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Committee has participated in the past have been 
brought to a successful fulfillment. Other plans in 
which it has been much interested are in the process 
of being carried out. Much remains to be done, but the 
staff is working with a fine spirit to build this Depart¬ 
ment into one that is truly worthy of the Institute’s 
position of leadership in engineering education and 
research. 

The importance of an outstanding Department of 
Civil and Sanitary Engineering at the Institute has 
long been recognized, but it should be emphasized 
that the need for achievement in this field is especially 
significant today. One has only to point out the pres¬ 
ence of problems such as those of traffic congestion, 
stream pollution, and the susceptibility of structures 
of all kinds and of congested areas to atomic-bomb 
damage, to mention only a few, to recognize the social 
and economic significance of the fields covered by 
this Department. One has only to consider the im¬ 
mense backlog of construction needs — new power 
developments, new buildings of all types, and new 
highways, both in this country and abroad, — to ap¬ 
preciate the opportunities that lie ahead for the young 
men who will be trained by this Department. 

The enrollment of students in the Department of 
Civil and Sanitary Engineering comprises at the pres¬ 
ent time approximately four per cent of the entire 
Institute enrollment. In the opinion of the Commit¬ 
tee, the importance of the contribution of civil and 
sanitary engineers to the social and economic structure 
of our civilization is such that a larger percentage of 
students should be enrolled by this Department. This 
thought underlies the various recommendations made 
by the Committee in this report. 


FIFTY YEARS 
BEFORE THE MASTHEAD 

(Concluded from page 160) 

face of governmental restrictions on poundages allow¬ 
able, thinner paper and narrower margins became the 
order of the day. Besides, during World War II, the 
ideas of printers as to production costs magnified, and 
some of the “finer things” typographical could no 
longer be at the editor’s beck and call. In the face of 
these handicaps, however, the eighth editor could 
point with pride to the fact that that which he edited 
was well edited, and that his readers rightfully appre¬ 
ciated his achievement. 

So much for Messrs. Killian and Fassett, and now 
for Mr. Dudley, the present editor. But, as for Mr. 
Dudley . . . since anniversary numbers of The Re¬ 
view are scheduled rigidly to appear but once each 
quarter century, retrospective appraisal of how he 
warmed the editorial chair necessarily rests with some 
other publisher than me . . . unless, by 1974, Mr. 
Dudley has not joined me tending fires in limbo, and 
instead succumbs to perpetrating his own apologia. 
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WITHOUT INCREASING YOUR OVERHEAD 


you can add a complete designing department to your plant 

Within a few days we can put one or a force of experienced design engi¬ 
neers to work on your design problems. 

No matter how large the job, how complex the machines involved, Taft- 
Peirce has the manpower and the experience to handle it for you. Here can 
be designed, with the efficiency that comes only from years of successful 
work for virtually every American industry, from aircraft to zippers, your 
new products, special production machines, tools, dies, jigs, and fixtures. 

The wide scope of Taft-Peirce designing service and Taft-Peirce tool¬ 
making facilities are described in detail in the illustrated booklet, “Take It 
To Taft-Peirce.” If you would like a copy, write to the Taft-Peirce Manu¬ 
facturing Company, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


For Designing, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing —• 

TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 
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GRAVEL 

(Continued from page 161) 



ROGERS PEET CLOTHES APPEAL 
ESPECIALLY TO COLLEGE MEN 

The endorsement and patronage of the 
Alumni and Undergraduates of well- 
known Eastern colleges contribute im¬ 
measurably to the high regard in which 
the name of Rogers Peet is held. 

In addition to being sold in our own 
stores in New York and Boston, Rogers 
Peet Clothes are featured by quality 
stores in principal cities throughout the 
country including the Douglas MacDaid 
Shops in New Haven and Princeton. 



In New York: Fifth Avenue at 41st Street 
Thirteenth Street at Broadway 
Warren Street at Broadway 
And in Boston: Treraont St. at Bromfield St. 


One time when the dust-streaked truck 
Racketed back into the pit, 

No more loose-piled easy shoveling waited, 

And one ran catlike up the steep wall. 

Up the grey, the blue, the red blurs of rust. 

And struck a pick into the compact confusion — 

Dolomite, and chert, and quartz, and trap, and pegmatite, 
Round, oval, broken cone, shapeless form and formless 
shape — 

And scrambling sprang one side as the loose rock 
Sifted, rattled, rushed, rolled, roared 
In a smoking stony cataract down. 

“Look here, look here!” (I heard the learned and jovial 
mathematician.) 

“It is only a matter, a simple matter of statistical mechanics, 
This matter of turbulent flow. Given, a boundary layer 
And random distribution of particles in disorderly motion, 
As bees in a box — ” 

So turbulent matter and flowing chaos out of old years 
May be ticketed, and the mind with old words , 

Fix order on each stone and his brother. 

And the mercurial economist spoke too through the dirty 
dust, 

Proclaiming stability an illusion, as indeed the rock seemed 
to demonstrate 

In everv sector of the immediate economy 
(Not to mention the anatomy), 

Proclaiming the eternal dichotomies — 

Labor vis-a-vis value, 

Value vis-a-vis price, 

Capital, increment, boom, crash, 

Intimate ambivalence, 

And ultimate turbulence, 

And no order ever imposable by word or by stone 
On man and his brother. 

And I spoke with dust-dry lips. 

I said, “Eli and Norbert, listen,” 

I said, “here is a road to be built. 

And a glacier has done the most of the work, 

Bringing here in convenient confusion 
Tons upon tons of beautiful gravel, 

Here in this hollow hill, 

Here in the town pit, from which each taxpayer 
At his own charges may haul 
For his road good gravel. 

Now is not this a turbulent thing, 

A thing disturbing and unstable. 

Ten billion billion tons of thunderous frost 
Moving and bellowing through aeons, 

Bringing the beautiful gravel to lie here in the hollow hill 
Awaiting its lot in roads to be built? 

It lies as you talk, and so may we all of us, sometime. 

No value it has, wanting labor. 

Loaded, hauled, and placed, it is good for something. 

Its turbulent chaotic disarray becomes effectual order, 
And roads are things of value,” I said. 

(Concluded on page 188) 
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GEORGE W. DUNN - - PHILADELPHIA.PA. 

&&?' 


How did I make the transition from a Teachers' College to 
the life insurance business? Here is about how it happened. 

I waved a fond farewell to Moorhead State Teachers' College, 
Minnesota, in the spring of 1941, and settled down to do some 
serious thinking concerning my future. Uncle Sam supplied some 
of the answers in September of that year, and for the next five 
years the Army Air Corps was my boss, and my address was a 
succession of Army Air Bases and A.P.O. numbers, which stretched 
from Colorado to Scotland, England, Africa, Italy and Corsica. 

For two of these years it was my good fortune to be associ¬ 
ated with a brother officer, "Cap" Haines, in civilian life a 
partner in New England Mutual's Philadelphia General Agency, 

Moore and Haines. He, my wife—a U. S. Army nurse, whom I 
married in Africa—and I spent long hours discussing life insur¬ 
ance and its possibilities as a career for me. It offered all of 
the things that I had ever hoped for in business: independence, 
unlimited income possibilities and, most of all, a never-ending 
challenge to my ability in a field where limits do not exist, 
excepting as I alone set them. 

Before I had finished my terminal leave, I was studying for 
my Pennsylvania State Insurance examination, and was making field 
trips with my friend from overseas. 

Now, after two years, I am more convinced than ever that 
there is no better future than that which the New England Mutual 
offers. To prove my point, I have the support of my 97 policy¬ 
holders, and the one million dollars of new life insurance which 
I have placed on their lives. 




Graduates of our Home Office training courses, 
practically all of them new to the life insurance 
business, are selling at a rate which produces aver¬ 
age first-year incomes of $3600. The total yearly 
income on such sales, with renewal commissions 
added, will average $5700. 

Facts such as these helped George Dunn solve 
his career problem. If you’d like to know more, 
write Mr. H. C. Chaney, Director of Agencies, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


These Massachusetts Institute of Technology men are New England Mutual 
representatives: 

Raymond P. Miller, '18, Salem 
Arthur C. Kenison, *19, Boston 
Blaylock Atherton, '24, Nashua 
Leland S. Person, '34, Rutland 

Get In touch with them for expert counsel on your life insurance program 
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A Report 
TO M.I.T. MEN 


In 1917 Walker Memorial Building was 
opened, a gift from Alumni for the welfare 
of M.I.T. students. In addition to including 
offices for student activities and serving as a 
student social center, this building houses 
the dining service. 

In 1947-48 nearly one million meals were 
served to stall and students. Morss Hall seats 
approximately 500 people. Thus, each chair 
served 2,000 people per year or 5.5 persons 
per day. We thank the Alumni for making 
these services possible. 


WALKER MEMORIAL 
DINING SERVICE 

• M.I.T. • 

CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 

A. W. BRIDGES, Manager 



GRAVEL 

(Concluded from page 166) 

And we hauled away, and up out of the pit. 

With night hanging over the meadow. 

Serene we were, as who would not be: 

Glaciers, and thousands of miles of thousands of tons 
transported. 

But only the labor and the last ten miles gave order and 
value. 

Over the road we rolled slow and stately, 

With a pause at the spring by the maple orchard, 

And talk was of Arthur Keene and Harold Bean, 

The bobcat heard and the buck deer seen 
At the old old crossing on the ridge 
Where a star was bright in the brighter sky. 

THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Concluded from page 154) 

The Review during the period in which each editor 
was responsible for the publication. 

Two decades ago, The Review was beginning to es¬ 
tablish a format and method of treatment not widely 
different from that used today. In January, 1929, The 
Review boasted of an editor (H. E. Lobdell, T7), a 
managing editor (James R. Killian, Jr., ’26), an assistant 
managing editor (John D. Crawford, ’27), a contrib¬ 
uting editor (John J. Rowlands), and a circulation 
manager (Ralph T. Jope, ’28). But the lush plethora of 
engineering trained writing talent has disappeared 
and, for some time now, the editor has been his own 
managing editor and assistant managing editor. As for 
copy, the January, 1929, issue contained an article 
“Honors Study in Engineering” by Richard H. Frazier, 
’23, “Telescopes in the Making” by James R. Killian, 
Jr., ’26, in addition to ‘Evolution Everywhere” by Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus Hervey W. Shimer. 

The January, 1939, issue of The Review was the last 
under the editorship of James R. Killian, Jr., who as 
President Compton’s administrative assistant suc¬ 
ceeded Vannevar Bush, T6. The Institute’s Depart¬ 
ment of English and History supplied a new editor 
when Professor Frederick G. Fassett, Jr. left the class¬ 
room to wield the blue pencil, beginning with the 
February, 1939, issue. 


McCREERY and THERIAULT 


Building Construction 


126 NEWBURY STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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PROTECTING THE AMERICAN HOME" 



Pioneers fought for it ... You can buy it! 


S ECURITY — for our homes, our families, ourselves -— that is what men 
have always wanted most. 

To the pioneer, security meant actual physical safety — protection from 
hostile Indians, resentful of the white man who dared to homestead on 
their hunting grounds. 

Today, there are other threats to the peace and security of the family 
. . . but most of them can be thwarted by life insurance. In case of your 
death, life insurance can: 

Keep your home in the family with mortgage retirement insurance... 
Feed and clothe and educale your children . .. 

Keep your widow’s declining years reasonably free from money worries. 

On the other hand, if all goes well with you, the same life insurance 
can bring comfort and happiness to your own retirement years. 

Have you heard about "YOUR PLAN FOR SECURITY”? This is a new 
service offered by your local National Life representative. It will give you 
a clear and accurate picture of your family’s financial needs over the years 
to come. A post card will bring you the details on how you can get this 
helpful new family service. No obligation, of course. 


"See your National Life underwriter at least once a year ’ 


© 



NATIONAL LIFE 

Insurance Company 

HOME OFFICE-MONTPELIER 

VERMONT 



SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 


FOUNDED 1850 • A MUTUAL COMPANY • OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 

COPYRIGHT 1940 BY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SIMPLEX 

PAPER-INSU 
POWER 


Simplex Paper Ca¬ 
bles are recommended 
for the transmission of 
large blocks of power at high 
voltages in underground, aerial, 
and submarine installations. They can be operated at 
copper temperatures up to 85°C., depending on the 
operating voltage. 

All are impregnated with an insulating oil that 
is free of gas and impurities and are otherwise de¬ 
signed to meet the service conditions under which they 
must operate. They assure good electrical and me¬ 
chanical stability, low dielectric losses, long life, and 
low maintenance costs. They are available in single or 
multi-conductor, shielded or belted types protected by 
lead sheaths alone or by lead sheaths supplemented 
with wire armor or a reinforced rubber jacket. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 

79 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


..mimti.in. 



Reg. V. S. Pat. Off 


Samson Cordage \^orks 

Boston 10, Mass. 

Manufacturers of braided cords of all kinds, in¬ 
cluding sash cord, clothes line, trolley cord, 
signal cord, shade cord, Venetian blind cord, 
awning line, etc., also polished cotton twines 
and specialties. 

SPOT CORD 



Our extra quality sash cord, distinguished at a | 
glance by our trade-mark, the colored spots. Es- | 
pecially well known as the most durable mate- | 
rial for hanging windows, for which use it has f 
been specified by architects for more than half | 
a century. 

i 
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HOW M. I. T. APPEARS 
TO AN OUTSIDER ON THE INSIDE 

(Continued from page 168) 


Thus, I would say that M.I.T. is unique because: 

1. There is a definite limitation of what we attempt 
to do, which puts us in a class with the wealthiest in¬ 
stitutions in the world, though we are some distance 
from the top in actual endowment. Who would sug¬ 
gest that M.I.T. trade 10 of the best engineering and 
five of the best science departments in the world for 
third-rate departments in these fields, plus a second- 
rate law school, school of education, and dental col¬ 
lege? 

2. The undergraduate body is preselected for pro¬ 
fessional interest and promise because of the very na¬ 
ture of the school; it is then further selected by a 
rigorous admissions system, and those admitted are 
worked much harder than is customary in most col¬ 
leges. It is difficult to appreciate the real differences 
between institutions which exist in this regard with¬ 
out actually passing through them oneself. 

3. There is a co-operative spirit among the depart¬ 
ments and faculties of the Institute which arises partly 
from the limitation of endeavor to engineering, sci¬ 
entific, and associated fields; partly from the sharing 
of lecture halls and the integration of buildings; and 
partly from the unity of direction of the Institute from 
an administrative standpoint. 

Considerations of this sort lead one to believe that 
prime desiderata for continued growth in excellence 
of the Institute are: avoidance of over-expansion; the 
finding of the proper emphasis of applied science 
between fundamental science and engineering; the 
maintenance of unexcelled standards of teaching and 
research; and far from least, “rendering,” to use a 
familiar architectural term. 

I once wrote a paper about a vacuum spectrograph, 
and hunted around for a student who could draw suit¬ 
able illustrations for scientific publication. The Sec¬ 
tion of Graphics had no one to recommend at the time, 
so I got a boy from the School of Architecture. After 
he had completed some very nice drawings, he asked 
me if he shouldn’t “render” them. When I didn’t un¬ 
derstand, he explained that this meant putting trees 
and shrubbery around the instruments, to make them 
look nice. Dean Baker has emphasized how much this 
sort of thing is needed around the Institute, and you 
have all had a chance to see the beginning steps that 
have been taken toward “rendering” our surroundings 
more habitable. 

A scientist always tries to look at all possible alterna¬ 
tives. Suppose we cannot raise $20,000,000 for the In¬ 
stitute; what shall we do then? One possibility would 
be to sell the Institute; I feel sure that the University 
of Massachusetts would pay $10,000,000 for the plant. 
This, added to Horace Ford’s endowment figures, 
would give us about $50,000,000 to distribute among 
the Alumni, or roughly $1,500 per Alumnus. Possibly, 
Mr. Dalton, who heads our Financing Development 
Program, might like to write every graduate of M.I.T. 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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46 NEWBURY STREET, 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 

727 WEST SEVENTH ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
165 POST STREET, 

SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 


A BROOKS BROTHERS' SUIT DOES SOMETHING 
FOR THE MAN WHO WEARS IT 

Wearing our celebrated Clothing and Furnishings gives a man 
an assurance about his appearance that is not generally obtain¬ 
able elsewhere. Brooks Brothers are makers as well as mer¬ 
chants...we design the clothing ourselves, select the materials 
ourselves, and it’s made in our own workrooms or to our own 
specifications...and the exacting standards of Quality,Work¬ 
manship and Good Taste that we established more than 130 
years ago are maintained today. 

Ready-made Suits, $95 to $115 
Sixth Floor Shop Suits, $70 to $85 

ESTABLISHED ISIS 


^iens furnishings, f^ats ^j|hoes 

346 MADISON AVENUE, COR. 44TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


HAROLD J. RYAN, INC. 

Air Conditioning 


101 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





ELECTRONICS 



1 GYROSCOP 

ICS —SERVOMEC 

HANISMS 
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DESIGN • 

DEVELOPMENT • 

PRODUCTION 


56 ELMWOOD STREET, NEWTON 58, MASS. 
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Want More Accurate 

HUMIDITY 

Control? 

POWERS new type 190 Hygro- 
8tat may be your answer. It is 
pneumatically operated, sensi¬ 
tive to the slightest changes in 
relative humidity. Users state 
“it is the most accurate hygro- 
stat made.” 

Controls valves or dampers 
in connection with heating or 
cooling coils, humidifiers, air 
washers, humidifying atomizers, 
spray nozzles, etc. 

Used in processing and stor¬ 
age rooms in textile mills, indus¬ 
trial plants, laboratories, print¬ 
ing plants, telephone exchanges, 
and comfort air conditioningsystems in all typesof buildings. 

Easy to install. Room and duct type instruments. Test 
one. You’ll buy more to replace obsolete, inaccurate con¬ 
trols. Get Bulletin 302 for complete details. 

THE POWERS REGUL ATOR CO.,2761 Greenview Ave., 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. • NEW YORK • LOS ANGELES. 
(HY-l) 



★ OFFICES IN SO CITIES 


* M 


dunoai 


Over 55 years of 
TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY CONTROL 


40 Years of Service 

QUITE A FEW million Blue Prints and 
Photo Prints made by Electro Sun Co. as 
its humble but important part in the in¬ 
dustrial growth of the country. 

AND 

QUITE A FEW of the nation’s most 
prominent engineering and industrial 
firms are still doing business with us over 
a span of many years. 

A SERVICE FOR ENGINEERS BY ENGINEERS 

ELECTRO SUN COMPANY, INC. 

Blue Prints—Photo Prints—Photo Offset 
161 Washington Street 157 Chambers Street 

Grand Central Terminal Building 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

k. L. Weil Ml J. C. Duff ’86 


HOW M. I. T. APPEARS 
TO AN OUTSIDER ON THE INSIDE 

(Concluded from page 190 ) 

and ask whether he would rather receive $1,500 for 
his equity in M.I.T., and have the old school go out 
of existence, or do his part in raising his average of 
$500 so that M.I.T. may rise to still greater heights of 
leadership and service. 1 am so sure of the reply, and 
so moved by Mr. Ford’s recital of the fiscal rise and 
maturity of M.I.T., that I would almost be willing to 
guarantee a refund of $1,500 out of my own pocket 
to any Alumnus who is dissatisfied with the results 
of our use of his contribution. For reasons which I 
need not go into, this offer is limited to a total of 1.2 
Alumni. 

Sitting in the audience yesterday, hearing my vari¬ 
ous colleagues describing the needs of M.I.T., each 
with his special interests, hut all so well integrated and 
mutually interdependent, I wondered, “How could 
any man be anything but proud to belong to such a 
team?” And when I looked out into the audience and 
saw all of you, who have come so many miles, I won¬ 
dered how any group could fail to be inspired at this 
evidence of devotion to an institution and to a cause. 

I don’t know a good scientific way to calibrate de¬ 
votion and interest, but from my own experience on 
airplanes and trains, I would think that the number 
of man-miles might be a fairly reliable index. In fact, 
taking a leaf from the advertising manager for Camel 
cigarettes, we seem safe in taking the number of miles 
a man is willing to travel for M.I.T. as at least indica¬ 
tive. I don’t know how many such miles were totaled 
up by the group in this room, but I do know that be¬ 
fore the Chicago contingent gets home again more than 
80,000 man-miles will have been totted up. I know 
your willingness to do this is an indication of your 
pride in the performance and traditions of M.I.T., 
your confidence in its future mission, and your deter¬ 
mination to insure the realization of this mission. 

And now I should like to address a few words to the 
chairman of the Committee on Financing Develop¬ 
ment. Marshall Dalton, I envy you. You have heeded 
the call of your Alma Mater and have risen to her 
assistance at a time which may be the most crucial in 
the first century of her history — whether she can rise 
to still greater heights in American and world edu¬ 
cation, or will be forced to level off and inevitably to 
find equilibrium at a lower level. I envy you because 
I know you are going to be successful; you are going 
to be successful because you will have solidly behind 
you the great body of M.I.T. Alumni, who will not 
allow this effort to fail. M.I.T. builds something into 
a man; that is the difference between living and non¬ 
living material. Living material has the property of 
transforming nonliving material into such form that 
it can be endowed with life, and one could ask for no 
more striking presentation of this phenomenon than 
the one we have seen in the last day and a half. 

I cannot claim the great distinction of putting those 
little numerals after my name, but I can say that I am 
proud, as you are proud, to be associated with M.I.T. 
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SWISS AUTOMATICS 

Rebuilding and Tooling Service 

We have trained personnel and facilities for com¬ 
plete rebuilding and tooling of your Swiss Auto¬ 
matics and other type Swiss Machines. 

YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 

BORIS M. VOLYNSKY MFG. CO., Inc. 

311 West 66th Street New York 23, N. Y. 


PRECISION-GAUGED 
HAIRSPRINGS 

AND 

FINE ROLLED WIRE 

PRECISION PRODUCTS COMPANY 

WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 

ROBERT I. BRADLEY, '20 



■ 
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Lord Electric Company 

INCORPORATED 

1895 ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 1949 


131 Clarendon Street 
Itnston 16, Massachusetts 
Telephone CO 6-0456 


10 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Telephone Cl 6-8000 


1201 Plaza Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Telephone COURT 1920 


The TREDENNICK-BILUNGS CO 


(Construction CCnc^ineerS 


dCuilclina (Construction 


K. W. RICHARDS ’07 


H. D. BILLINGS '10 


F. J. CONTI '34 


10 HIGH STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


, Lore. 

\/ t ” to 74 

' . » «"N 


If It s Made - Ask ALBERT! 


V»" *° 


Atlantic 

Ta cllMl«‘ * #r 
Shop w ( |dli>9- 
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• PIPE 

Electric Weld 
Seamless 
Spiral Weld 
Lap Weld 
Butt Weld 

Steel—Wrought Iron 
Corrugated Culvert 


• VALVES 

Iron Body 
Forged Steel 
Cast Steel 
and 
Special 
Alloys 


• FITTINGS 

Welding 
Tube Turns 
Fabricated 
Cast Iron 
Forged Steel 
Dresser 
Victaulic 


• PILING 

ARMCO 
Youngstown 
Pile Points 
Cobi-Pile Tips 
Pile Sleeves 
Cobi-Timber Tips 


STAINLESS STEEL PIPE, FITTINGS AND VALVES 


ALBERT ’29, Treasure 


ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO., Inc. 

No. 13th & Berry Sfreetj, Brooklyn, N. Y. EVergreen 7-8100 


January, 1949 
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WILLIAM D. NEUBERG CO., INC. 

CJC^^E^ c (y/ieryiira/^ 

GRAYBAR BUILDING 420 LEXINGTON AVE. 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

TELEPHONE OREGON 9-2550 

CABLE— "WILNEUBEBG" 




Plans 

Reports 

Specifications 

Supervision 

Evaluations 

Consultation 

HOLMES & 

NARVER 

ENGINEERS 

824 Sonth Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 14 

James T. Holmes 

MJ.T. '14 

D. Lee Nabver 
Stanford ’14 


N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 

ENGINEERS 

Successors to J. H. Manning 9t Company 

Reports—Appraisals—Depreciation Studies 
Rate Cases—Business and Economic Studies 

120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

N. A. Loucee 11 L. H. Matthews ’13 

J. W. McDonald, Jr. *20 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 


Engineers 

Consultation 

Plans Reports 

Power Plant 

Water Systems Disposal Plants 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


J. F. Hennessy *24 


FUNDING M. I. T.'S INDEPENDENCE 

(Concluded from page 164) 

I think it was G. K. Chesterton who once remarked 
of a reformer who was also an optimist that he felt 
the world to be so good that it must be made better. 
I would apply this paradox to my own feeling about 
M.I.T. Because we are strong, we must be still 
stronger. We cannot stand still. No institution, par¬ 
ticularly no educational institution, can be static and 
remain strong. Francis Bacon long ago generalized 
this principle. “That which man altereth not for the 
better,” he observed, “Time, the great Innovator, al¬ 
tereth for the worse.” If we are to keep this institution 
strong, we must constantly adjust its program to new 
needs and new conditions; we must constantly be 
seeking to make it a better institution. 

These are some of the basic considerations which 
underlie our Development Program. I believe that 
they warrant and command the assistance of all who 
value and love this institution. I believe that the suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of our Development Program will 
not only result in the continuing vitality of M.I.T. but 
that it will be a beacon light of encouragement to all 
privately endowed institutions, the bulwarks of our 
educational system. 

It was William Barton Rogers, our founder, who 
stated the case better in 1863 than it has ever been 
stated since, when he wrote: “I am sure that I speak 
from no impulse of mere enthusiasm when I say that 
this new undertaking presents an opportunity of prac¬ 
tical beneficence in connection with education which 
is not only peculiar but without precedent in this 
country. My experience as a teacher and my reflec¬ 
tions on the needs and means of industrial instruction 
assure me that this enterprise, when truly understood, 
must command the liberal sympathy of those who aim 
to make their generosity fruitful in substantial and 
enduring public good.” 


J. C. CORRIGAN CO., INC. 

Conveyers 

Engineers • Manufacturers * Erectors 
Coal Handling Systems 
Materials Handling Equipment 
Portable Conveyors 
Distributors for 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Jeffrey Parts Carried in Boston Stock 

41 Norwood Street, Boston 22, Mass. 

Tel. GENeva 0800 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 

Founded 1828. The School that specializes in the preparation 
of students for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Ray D. Farnsworth, Principal 553 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Grades Nine to Twelve. 

Thorough preparation for entrance to MJ.T. 
and other technical schools. 

Regular and summer courses. 

William G. Wilkinson, Headmaster 
320 Huntington Ave., Boston Tel. Kenmore 1800 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND 

Engineers and Consultants 

Design and Supervision of Construction 

Reports — Examinations — Appraisals 

Machine Design — Technical Publications 

BOSTON NEW YORK 

FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 
Engineers 

Airports — Bridges — Water Supply and Sewerage 

Port and Terminal Works — Fire Prevention 
investigations desicns 

supervision of construction 

Boston New York 

H. K. BARROWS, ’95 

M. Am. Soc. C. E. 

CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 

Hydro-electric Developments — Water Supplies. Reports, 

Plans, Supervision. Advice, Appraisals 

6 Beacon Street i Boston, Mass. 

CLEYERDON, VARNEY & PIKE 

Consulting Engineers 

Herbert S. Cleverdon ’10 Waldo F. Pike ’15 

Structural Designs Foundations 

Heating Ventilating and Plumbing Designs 

Industrial Buildings, Reports, Investigations 

120 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 

Eadie, Freund and Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

500 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 

Plans and Specifications — Examinations and Reports 

Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, 
Sprinkler, Refrigerating, Elevator Installations, etc, 
in Buildings and Industrial Plants 

J. K. Campbell, M.I.T. 'll 

MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

BRIDGES BUILDINGS 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 

Estimates and Appraisals 

101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 

STARKWEATHER ENGINEERING CO. 

incorporated 

Engineers and Contractors for Pumping Plants 

Boiler and Power Plants, Cooling Water 
and Heat Recovery Systems 

246 Walnut Street, Newtonville BIGelow 8042 

Vm. G. Starkweather, M.E. J. B. Starkweather, B.S. 

Cornell *92 M.I.T. *21 

THE COSMA LABORATORIES CO. 

1545 East 18th Street Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Chemical Analysis — Testing — Consulting Engineering 
Testimony and Research 

H. Seymour Colton, M.I.T. *21 R. W. Fbiscmmutn. Com *31 

Director Assistant Director 

THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 

Consultants r Engineers i Constructors 

Specialists in 

UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL and CHEMICAL FIELDS 

1200 N. Broad Street Philadelphia 21, Pa. 

H. A. Klljian, ’19 

Moran, Proctor, Freeman & Mueser 

Consulting Engineers 

420 Lexincton Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 

Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures, Soil Studies and 
Tests; Reports, Design and Supervision 

Pardo, Proctor, Freeman & Mueser 

Ingenieros Consultores William H. Muesbb, *22 

Ap. Correos 614, Caracas, Venesuela Gboucb T. Gilman, *23 

FABRIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

INCORPORATED 

Research, Development and Consultation 
for Textile and Allied Industries 

665 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 

W. J. RiMiticn, *21 K. R. Fox, *40 E. R. Ka swell, *39 

William W. Russell *22 Edgar P. Palmer ^5 

PALMER RUSSELL CO., Realtors 

1320 Beacon Street Brookline 46, Massachusetts 

Complete Mortcace Service 

Business Loans to Corporations and Institutions 

Loan Correspondent for the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 

GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. FAirmount 5105 EXpress 7766 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

Malcolm C. Davis *25, Vice President Allen W. Reid *12 E. C. Edgar *15 FR_A.IVK. I^IASSA 

Steam, Hydro, Diesel Power Plants; Industrial Structures; . . . . 

Plant Safety, Labor Relations, Utility Rates, Valuations, Electro-Acoustic Consultant 

Reports; Large Scale Purchasing; Industrial Laboratory 

New York, N. Y. Reading, Pa. Washington, D. C. 3393 Dellwood Road 3868 Carnegie Avenue 

Philadelphia, Pa. Houston, Tex. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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in the 12,000 Series Level Controllers 


Model 12610 Proportional-Reset Controller 


Philadelphia • Houston • Pittsburgh • New York • Buffalo . Chicago • St. Louis • Cleveland • Tulsa • Atlanta 
Denver • Los Angeles • San Francisco • Cincinnati • Mason Regulator Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Resistance Unit 

1. Precision-machined tapered stain¬ 
less steel plug 

2. Tapered orifice 

3. Actual reset rates — graduations 
divided by 20 

4. Spiral scale permits nearly 2 full 
turns. Readings at smaller reset 
rates have greater spacings 


Masoneilan proportional-reset level controllers have the entire 
reset mechanism inside the instrument case. 

Reset is thus accessible, compact and protected. 

The 12000 Series controllers with pneumatic reset are package 
units, complete and standard with the reset bellows and resistance unit integral, 
built-in. Masoneilan duplex level controllers and controller-transmitters also 
have this reset. 

There are no external connections or adjustments to make. There is no ex¬ 
ternal piping. And since the reset is an integral part of the controller and not an 
external appliance, the reset mechanism is always accurately calibrated, with 
graduations on a ten-inch scale proportional to actual reset rates. 

When to Specify Reset . . . 

1. When you want to get maximum vessel surge capacity at all times and in the presence of large 
and sustained load changes. 

2. When smooth, uniform, controlled flows are essential to process operation. 

3. When the level controller pneumatically sets the set point of a flow controller, or of several flow 
controllers in split-stream operation. 

MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR COMPANY 

1190 Adams Street, Boston 24, Mass., U.S.A. 


Model 12610-20 Proportional-Reset 
Controller and Pneumatic Transmitter 


Model 12610 
Controller 






































The M. I. T. Alumni Fund 


WHOSE JOB IS IT? 


The M.I.T. Alumni Fund is your concern. It is operated by Alumni 
and supported by Alumni for the benefit of the Institute. And since 
anything which enhances the prestige of the Institute, or which makes 
its operation more effective reflects directly upon the Alumni, present 
and future, the Fund may logically be said to be of direct benefit to the 
Alumni themselves. 

The Fund organization consists of a Fund Board and an active, con¬ 
scientious group of Class Agents. They are giving their time and energy 
to make the Fund an increasingly important part of Institute financing. 
During its short life they have accomplished much. You are one of those 
who have backed up their efforts. You have shown your appreciation 
of the importance of and necessity for this annual program of giving by 
direct participation. However, there are many Alumni, some of them 
every bit as loyal in other respects, who have not yet taken an active 
part. Whose job is it to see that they do? Is it fair to consider it the sole 
responsibility of that handful of Alumni who are already doing so 
much? Or is it logical to expect all Alumni who have come to a realiza¬ 
tion of the Fund’s importance to consider themselves members of a 
committee of the whole to broaden the base? 

If every man who has given to this year’s Fund should influence one 
other Alumnus to do likewise, this would be the year of years. There is 
still time. The Fund year ends on March 31. You have done your part 
directly. Will you now accept this indirect responsibility? M.I.T., its 
students, and its Alumni will benefit by your efforts, and the Fund 
Board and Class Agents will be everlastingly grateful for your two-fold 
backing. 
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Alumni and Officers m the News 


• Thomas C. Desmond’09 is the au¬ 
thor of an article in the November, 
1948, issue of The Standard, “Indus¬ 
try Needs the Older Worker.” In the 
same issue of Best Years he wrote, “You 
Are Younger Than You Think.” 

• Joseph H. Keenan’ 22 is listed on 
the contents page of the December, 
1948, issue of The Scientific Monthly, 
having contributed “Definitions and 
Principles of Dynamics,” printed from 
a lecture presented by Professor Kee¬ 
nan at Purdue University in 1948. 

• Franklin G. Tyzzer’24, L. G. 
Ramer and J. E. Ancell contributed the 
paper, “Improved Sound Transmis¬ 
sion Measuring Technique,” On Novem¬ 
ber 4 at the 36th meeting of the Acous¬ 
tical Society of America at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

• Felix Bardach’27 wrote of three 
important characteristics used to an¬ 
alyze and control the dynamic cost 
fluctuations of a business in his article, 
“Graphical Method for Finding the 
Break-Even Point,” published in the 
November, 1948, issue of The Office. 

• Prescott D. Crout’29 has written 


<92 IN PRINT 

“An Extension of Lagrange’s Equa¬ 
tions to Electromagnetic field Prob¬ 
lems,” a paper which was printed in 
the November, 1948, issue of the 
Journal of Applied Physics. 

• Lewis P. Reitz, Jr.,’37 was also a 
contributor on the program of the 
Acoustical Society of America on No¬ 
vember 4. The title of Mr. Reitz’s paper 
is “Automatic Transducer Response 
Recording with a Standard Compari¬ 
son Microphone.” 

• Contributions to the 33d annual 
meeting of the Optical Society of 
America, held in Detroit, Mich., on 
October 21, 22 and 23, were made by 
the following: Brian O’Brien’19 and 
E. Dickerman O’Brien, “Variation in 
Sensitivity among Cones in the Human 
Fovea, and the Hecht Theory of Visual 
Acuity,” and “A Test of Ocular Tremor 
and the Scanning Theory of Visual 
Acuity”; Ralph M. Evans’28, “Seeing 
Light and Color”; Charles W. Rankin 
’31, “The Spectrographic Determina¬ 
tion of Fluorine in Organic Sub¬ 
stances”; William C. Miller’33, “A 
New Spectrophotometer Employing a 


Glass Fery Prism”; John Sterner’33 
and Jacob H. Jurmain, “Stainless Steel 
Analysis with the Direct Reading Spec¬ 
trometer”; David L. MacAdam 36 and' 
W. R. J. Brown, “Visual Sensitivities to 
Combined Chromaticity and Lumi¬ 
nance Difference”; Robert E. Hopkins 
’37, John C. Evans and Donald Feder, 
“Curved Field Lens and Camera”; 
Milton Green’40, “Three-Line Meth¬ 
od of Obtaining Characteristic 
Curves for Heterochromous Photom¬ 
etry”; J. Rand McNally, Jr.,’41, “A 
Preliminary Investigation of the Spec¬ 
tra of Uranium Isotopes”; Robert L. 
Sinsheimer’41, Jesse F. Scott’48, and 
John R. Loofbourow, Staff, “Ultra¬ 
violet Absorption Spectra of Biological 
Compounds at Low Temperatures”; 
Elias Burstein’43, “The Infra-Red 
Properties of Polar Crystals”; Benja¬ 
min S. Pritchard’44 and H. Richard 
Blackwell, “An Automatic Presentation, 
Recording, and Analysis Device for 
Vision Experimentation”; James C. 
Anderson ’48 and George R. Harri¬ 
son, Staff, “Photoelectric Determina¬ 
tion of Interference Maxima.” 


<92 PLATFORM PRONOUNCEMENTS 3* 


• Stuart Chase’10 discussed infla¬ 
tion on October 31 at Ford Hall Forum 
in Jordan Hall, Boston. His subject 
was “Boom or Bust? Can We Smooth 
Out the Business Cycle?” 

• David O. Woodbury’21 gave an 
illustrated lecture on “Atomic Energy 
for Better Living and Better Health” 
on November 18 at Kennebunk, Maine. 

• George Calingaert’23 took part 
in the “Green Lights” program on Oc¬ 
tober 13 from the studio of WWJ — 
The Detroit News. His subject was 
“The Sciences Open the Door for 
Youth.” 


• E. Willard Gardiner’25 ad¬ 
dressed members of the Boston chapter, 
National Office Management Associa¬ 
tion on the topic, “Doing the Job 
Quicker, Easier, and More Effectively,” 
on October 27. 

• Frederic W. Nordsiek’31 told the 
Food and Nutrition Section of the 
American Public Health Association 
“How Processing Effects Nutritive 
Values of Grain Foods” at their 76th 
annual meeting on November 9 in 
Boston. 

• Donald B. Sinclair’31 reported “A 
New Method for Measuring the Prod¬ 


uct of Two Voltages Using a Single 
Vacuum Tube” at a meeting on No¬ 
vember 18 of the Boston Section of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers at 
Harvard University. 

• Edwin R. Gilliland’33, Professor 
of Chemical Engineering, reviewed re¬ 
cent developments in synthetic rubber 
manufacturing at the first meeting of 
the newly established division of the 
chemistry of rubber and allied sub¬ 
stances of the Northeastern Section, 
American Chemical Society on Octo¬ 
ber 21 at the Institute. 


<92 DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM ** 


• At the November 19 luncheon in¬ 
augurating the Committee on Financ¬ 
ing Development, 300 Alumni from all 
parts of the country heard of the In¬ 
stitute’s plans for fulfilling its postwar 
responsibilities. James R. Killian, Jr., 
’26, President of the Institute, ad¬ 
dressed the members on “Funding 
M.I.T.’s Independence.” The theme of 
the afternoon session was “Priority 
Needs as Set Forth by the Survey Com¬ 
mittee.” Members of the Institute’s 
Administration discussed specific needs 


of M.I.T. in diverse categories. Ever¬ 
ett M. Baker, Dean of Students, spoke 
on “Student Living, Welfare and 
Recreation”; John C. Slater, Head, 
Department of Physics, on “Nuclear 
Science and Engineering, and Elec¬ 
tronics”; Thomas K. Sherwood’24, 
Dean of Engineering, on “Gas Tur¬ 
bine, Hydrodynamics, Metals Process¬ 
ing, Supersonic Wind Tunnel”; Wil¬ 
liam L. Campbell’15, Head, Depart¬ 
ment of Food Technology, on “Biology 
and Food Technology”; John E. Bur- 


chard’23. Dean of Humanities, on 
“Auditorium, Library, Humanities, 
and Faculty Club”; Horace S. Ford, 
Treasurer, on “Endowment and Op¬ 
eration”; and a summary was made by 
John R. Macomber’97, Chairman, 
Survey Committee. Addresses were 
given at the dinner that evening by 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. ,’95, Honorary 
Chairman; and Karl T. Compton, 
who spoke on “M.I.T.’s Duty in the 
Years Ahead.” 

• Amaud C. Marts, President, Marts 
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and Lundy, Inc., and Joseph J. Snyder 
’44, Assistant Treasurer, spoke on “The 
Overall Plans for Raising $20,000,000” 
and “Support by Industrial Corpora¬ 
tions,” respectively, at the morning ses¬ 
sion on November 20, followed by the 
introduction of and brief address by 
the subcommittee chairmen as follows: 
Thomas D’Arcy Brophy’16, Chair¬ 


man, and George I. Chatfield’28, 
Member, Committee on Public Infor¬ 
mation; H. B. Richmond' 14, Chair¬ 
man, Committee on Alumni Partici¬ 
pation; William L. Campbell’15, 
Chairman, Committee on Projects; 
Horace S. Ford, Chairman, Commit¬ 
tee on Resources; Frank B. Jewett 
'03, Chairman (not present) and Alex¬ 


ander Macomber’07, Member, Com¬ 
mittee on Foundations; Phillips Ket- 
chum, Chairman, Committee on Be- 

2 uests; and John E. Burchard’23, 
hairman, Committee on Convocation. 
George R. Harrison, Dean of Science, 
addressed the members at a luncheon 
Saturday afternoon on “How M.I.T. 
Looks to an Outsider on the Inside.” 


ai COMMENDABLE ACHIEVEMENTS 2* 


• Charles Bittingeh’01, Captain, 
U.S.N.R., “for his achievement in the 
field of Art, for his research into color, 
and the excellence of his paintings 
based on the fundamental principles of 
Art as outlined in the resolution,” was 
presented with the first Benjamin West 
Clinedinst Memorial Medal in June at 
the Virginia Military Institute by the 
Artists Fellowship, Inc. 


• Edgar E. Hume’21, Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral, U.S.A., a conquering hero of one 
of man’s dread wartime enemies, ty¬ 
phus, received the Gorgas Award at 
the annual dinner of the Association of 
Military Surgeons in San Antonio, 
Texas. General Hume was presented 
with the medal and a $500 cash award 
and was cited as the man who first used 
DDT on a mass scale to check the ty¬ 


phus epidemic raging in Naples, Italy. 
• Glen C. Williams'42, Associate 
Professor of Chemical Engineering, “in 
recognition of outstanding civilian serv¬ 
ice rendered to his country during 
World War II,” received the Army- 
Navy Certificate of Appreciation on 
December 14 at the New Lecture Hall, 
Harvard University. 


ai ALUMNI IN SOCIETY NEWS ** 


• The American Public Health As¬ 
sociation held its annual meeting in 
Boston this year during the week of 
November 8, and a breakfast meeting 
of Alumni actively engaged in public 
health work was held at the Hotel 
Statler on November 11. The following 
Alumni were present: 1894: Samuel 
C. Prescott; 1900: John L. Porter; 
1904: Warren U. C. Baton; 1909: 
George T. Palmeh; 1911: Theodore 
J. Lafreniere; 1912: Andrew F. Al¬ 
ien, Frank J. Osborne; 1916: Joel I. 
Connolly, Aime Cousineau, Howard 
W. Green, Murray P. Horwood; 
1917: W. Thurber Fales, Clair E. 


Turner; 1919: Louise P. Horwood; 
1921: Alfred H. Fletcher; 1923: 
Elizabeth C. Nickerson, Bernard 
E. Proctor; 1926: Mrs. Clair E. 
Turner; 1928: Stewart H. Newland; 
1930: Henrik M. C. Luykx; 1931: 
Frederic W. Nordsiek; 1932: John 
T. R. Nickerson; 1933: Vivian C. 
Drenckhan, Samuel H. Hopper; 
1934: Andrew T. Dempster, B. Rus¬ 
sell Franklin, Anna C. Gelman; 
1936: Ariel A. Thomas; 1937: 
George O. Tapley; 1939: Louisa J. 
Eskridge, Howard W. Lundy; 1940: 
Samuel A. Goldblith; 1941: Hol¬ 
brook A. Bourne, Marie Fortunati, 


Elizabeth E. Marks; 1942: Ernest 
H. Blaustein, Ernest M. Kenyon; 
1943: Margaret M. Blizard, Sol S. 
Lifson, Beryl J. Roberts; 1944: Leo 
Cravctz, Warren H. Southworth; 
1947: Leon W. Weinberger; Staff: 
Clair N. Sawyer, and William E. 
Stanley. 

• Harry W. Pierce’26 was installed 
as a' vice-president of the American 
Welding Society at the annual meeting 
of the Society at Philadelphia during 
the week of October 24. 

• William W. Newton’33 is presi¬ 
dent of the Dallas (Texas) Geophysical 
Society. 


OBITUARY ** 


* Mentioned in class notes. 

William A. Chapman’85, October 29. ® 
Walter 1. Towne’88, September 24. 
Bowdoin B. Crownshield’89, August 
12 . 

Nathan Durfee’89, Ocotber 6. 
Charles H. Haninc.ton’91, Septem¬ 
ber 10.® 

Henry C. Dresser’92, October 31.® 
Edward C. Hall’92, November 20.® 
Richard Morey’95, date unknown.® 
Charles F. Tillinghast’95, October 
3.® 

A. LeBaron Russell’96, October 6.® 
J. Lloyd Wayne, 3d, '96, October 10.® 
Klaus J. Steiner '97, October 4.® 
Clifford M. Balkam’99, May 14.® 
George W. Pigman’00, June 30.® 
Sidney F. Ross’00. May 31.® 

Albert P. Stock’ 00, September 26.® 
Charles A. Whittemore’ 01, Septem¬ 
ber 4.® 


E. LeRoy Brainerd’02, October 10.® 
Ralph E. Kimball’02, February 2.® 
George W. Bateman'03, April 13.® 
Roger A. Burr’03, July 19, 1945.® 

L. Fred Myers’03, October 22,1947.® 
Lucile E. Sargent’03, January, 1948.® 
Alexander J. Scholtes’03, July 22.® 
Richard C. Tolman’03, September 
5.® 

Lawrence H. Underwood’03, June 
26.® 

Charles F. Barrf,tt’04, September 
14. 

Forest O. Sprague’05, January 20, 
1948.® 

Roberts S. Foulds’ 05, June 20.® 

Hans F. Schaeff.r’05, September 19.® 
Frank S. Hamii.ton’07, July 6, 1947.® 
William E. Kehshaw’07, October 29.® 
Howard J. Morton’07, April 30.® 
Edward E. Ali.f.n'08, May 11.® 


George E. Dalrymple’08, October 
9.® 

William E. Haugaard’10, September 
16. 

Bertram S. Fenner' 12, in 1946. 
John Blatchford’13, March ll.® 
Raymond E. Palmer’13, August 26.® 
Earl S. Parker’14, March 5.® 
George M. Lovejoy, Jr.,’17, Novem¬ 
ber 17.® 

George P. Gail’] 9, Mav 1.® 

Ray Powers’] 9, September 7.® 
George H. Crocker’20, July 8.® 
Frank D. Wilcox’20, April 18.® 

Ray Patten’21, September 13. 
George T. Gilman 23, September 18. 
William G. Hitchcock’24, April, 
1947. 

Elliot P. Rexford’26, October 16. 
Y. Subba Row’26, August 9.® 

David Chin-Pahk’39, November 4. 
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News from the Clubs and Classes 


CLUB NOTES 


Atlanta Alumni Association 
of the M.l.T. 

The Association held its annual baked 
bean dinner on October 16 at the home ol 
Charles A. Smith’99 in Decatur, Ga. The 
good old Boston baked beans, always suc¬ 
culent and refreshing, with red-hot brown 
bread, coleslaw, pickles and suitable liq¬ 
uid refreshment were greatly enjoyed by 
all. After ravenous appetites had been 
satisfied, Leon B. Locklin’28, retiring 
President, called an election meeting. Our 
genial host, Charles A. Smith’99, was 
elected president by a unanimous vote. 

The following Alumni attended: Arthur 
K. Adams’13, Roger W. Allen’27, Edgar 
Andrews’45, Russell J. Brooke’33, Douglas 
W. Coe’21, Richard L. Gatewood 25, 
Lloyd Gensel’24, Alfred J. Kroog’22, Leon 
B. Locklin’28, Frank O. Nottingham, Jr., 
'37, Clifford S. Read’18, Clarence B. 
Rogers’14, Elmer E. Sanbom’22, Charles 
A. Smith’99, and Lawrie H. Turner’99. 
The ladies participating in the festivities 
included Miss Ruth Meadows and the 
Mms. Adams, Coe, Foote, Gatewood, 
Gensel, Hess, Kroog, Locklin, Notting¬ 
ham, Read, Rogers and Sanborn. Later in 
the evening, an excellent moving picture 
of the Shrine convention was exhibited. 

After 40 years of faithful and efficient 
service, Charles A. Smith’99 retired on 
July 1 from active duty with the Georgia 
Power Company. During the greater part 
of his active professional career, Mr. 
Smith contributed a large share of his 
time and efforts to the affairs of the 
American Transit Engineering Associa¬ 
tion, the predecessor of the American 
Transit Association Way and Structures 
Division. During the Association year 
1934-1935, Mr. Smith made an outstand¬ 
ing contribution to transit engineering 
through his service as president of the 
American Transit Engineering Associa¬ 
tion. All those who have associated with 
Mr. Smith carry with them the same feel¬ 
ing of respect and admiration for his pro¬ 
fessional abilities and his cheerful philos¬ 
ophies of life. — Lawrie H. Turner’99, 
Secretary, 625 Sherwood Road, North¬ 
east, Atlanta, Ga. 

M.l.T. Association of Buffalo 

At the February, 1948, meeting the 
Club elected a Board of Directors con¬ 
sisting of Walter W. Bird’34, Marvine 
Gorham’93, Matthew N. Hayes’36, Gabe 
Hilton’15, Bernard H. Nelson’35, James 
F. Patterson’36, and Walter H. Sherry’37. 
The Board had its first meeting in July, 
at that time electing Nelson as president, 
Sherry as vice-president, and Hayes as 
secretary-treasurer. Plans were then set 


up for the coming fall-and-winter season 
meetings. The first get-together “with a 
stein on the table and a good song ringing 
clear" was a stag picnic held early in Sep¬ 
tember at the summer home of Roswell 
E. Pfohl’17. The outing was attended by 
approximately 35 Alumni and was con¬ 
sidered a success in spite of rain. In Oc¬ 
tober, approximately 60 members at¬ 
tended an excellent dinner at the Super¬ 
visors’ Club and, following dinner, were 
conducted on a tour through the Bethle¬ 
hem Steel Company strip mill in Lacka¬ 
wanna, N.Y. Arrangements for the visit 
were made through the courtesy and co¬ 
operation of Goraon Cushman’22. 

Among those present were: Ralph D. 
Bates’14, Herbert J. Beierl’15, Joseph 
Bergantz’41, Walter Bird’34, Robert L. 
Black’45, John Bowman’20, Howard E. 
Britton’38, R. S. Brookman’35, Earl D. 
Brown’23, Benjamin Buerk’30, Roy Burg- 
wardt’48, George J. Chambers’12, Albert 
Chestnut'39, W. O. Christy’31, Joseph J. 
Deptula’48, R. E. Dow’Ol, George J. 
Easter’15, Joseph M. Engel’37, Edgar 
Faelten’38, J. Harold Genrich’31, Mallory 
Graves’36, Theodore Green, Jr.,’30, Theo¬ 
dore Gundlach’40, Matthew N. Hayes’36. 
John M. Hendrich’42, Gabe Hilton’15, 
A. E. Hittl’36, Lester F. Hovt’13, E. F. 
Izard’29, Lee H. Jones’16, John H. Keefe 
’47, Alan W. Ker’47, R. K. Koegler’36, 
Israel Lenzner’43, R. C. Long’38, E. H. 
McCormick’32, W. D. MacDonnell’34, 
W. R. McEwen’15, Barrie MacKenzie’43, 
G. W. Mahlman’48, Daniel C. Mitchell’34, 
Harold D. Mitchell’12, B. H. Nelson’35, 
D. H. Nelson’47, W. P. Overbeck’34, 
Joseph J. Parks’43, Philip S. Perch’47, 
R. B. Rumsey’43, J. R. Ryan’31, Walter 
Sherry’37, Thomas II. Speller’29, R. P. 
Stowers’26, Stanley A. Tirrell’41, Ehrler 
Wagner’37, D. G. Welch’26, David W. 
Whitcomb’42. 

Early in December a Christmas dinner 
dance was held at the Troop I Post of the 
American Legion. Many acquaintances 
were renewed and new friendships estab¬ 
lished at our first meeting to which the 
ladies had been invited. Plans are under 
way for three more meetings to complete 
the year’s program. — Matthew N. 
Hayes’36, Secretary, 45 Manchester Place, 
Buffalo 13, N.Y. 

M.l.T. Association of Cleveland 

The first meeting of the 1948-1949 
alumni year was a complete success as can 
be supported by the enthusiasm of the 120 
Alumni, wives and friends who turned out 
for the dinner meeting on Tuesday eve¬ 
ning, November 16, at the University 
Club. Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, Congress¬ 
man (Congresswoman, as President Bill 
Loesch’21 felt she should be called) from 
the Ohio 22d District was our most wel¬ 
come guest. Mrs. Bolton is one of the out¬ 
standing women of our time and will un¬ 
doubtedly continue to give great support 
to our National Government. Her talk 


certainly indicated her familiarity with the 
affairs of Congress and the Nation. By re¬ 
questing checks with the return reserva¬ 
tion cards we were able to assure ourselves 
of a good attendance. It was interesting to 
note that the first 34 reservations received 
included a reservation for the wife of the 
alumnus and included the advance pay¬ 
ment. That was certainly an advance no¬ 
tice of tlie good spirit with which the com¬ 
bined husband and wife meeting was at¬ 
tended. C. Uluant’44 from Turkey was in 
attendance. He is currently at Nela Park 
in line with his association with Interna¬ 
tional General Electric. Nela Park con¬ 
tinues its international associations which 
always are of interest to Cleveland 
Alumni. Those who turned in their attend¬ 
ance cards were: 1910: Allen Gould; 
1912: C. L. Dows, Arch Eiclier, C. B. 
Rowley; 1913: Ken Reed; 1916: H. W. 
Ellis, H. W. Green; 1917: L. R. West¬ 
brook; 1920: Church Reed; 1921: A. I. 
Bradley, Joe Gartland, Bill Loesch, F. E. 
Rhinehart; 1923: E. L. Akerley, W. F. 
Munford, Orr Stewart; 1924: D. E. 
Moore; 1926: Elton E. Staples; 1931: 
R. D. Knight; 1933: Dick Valentine; 
1934: George Merryweather; 1936: V. J. 
Dobert; 1937: G. R. Young, Art Zimmer¬ 
man; 1938: J_. P. AuWerter; 1941: W. M. 
Folberth, Jr., Lew Fykse, J. W. Kraus, 
G. M. White; 1942: C. R. Jelm, Chuck 
Smith; 1944: W. D. Bowman, Bruce Fa- 
bens, R. F. Gamundi, Ernest Schoen- 
wald, C. Uluant; 1945: J. J. Stmad; 1947: 
Walt Ericsson; 1948: Dick Asmus. — G. 
Richard Young’37, Secretary, The 
Weatherhead Company, 300 East 131st 
Street, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 

M.l.T. Club of Fairfield County 

Approximately 44 Alumni were present 
on November 10 at the fall dinner meeting 
of the Club at the Hotel Bamum in Bridge¬ 
port. It was a very rainy night and the fel¬ 
lows from Stamford, Norwalk, and Dan¬ 
bury demonstrated real stamina to make 
die trip. Thomas M. Shock, Rear Admiral, 
U.S.N., retired, spoke on combat opera¬ 
tions in the Pacific during World War II 
and was most generous with informal re¬ 
marks on current conditions in the Far 
East. 

Those present were: Fred Mathesius’02; 
Nate Seeley’ll; Ham MerrillT2; Phil 
Covitt, E. C. Hadley, Walt Hauser, and 
Howard Stone’14; Dick Berger and John 
Hood’16; Less Hoffman’17; Philo Shelton 
T8; Randy Haigh and Lloyd Raymond 
’22; James Brackett’23; Dave Sullivan 
’24; Luke Lucas’27; Paul Baker’29; Tony 
Savina’30; Tigris Kazandjian’31; Fred 
Green’32; Ernie Greenwood, Bill Leete, 
Charlie Lucke, and Ed Wemple’34; Bart 
Chapman’35; Gus Mackro’36; Bill Mott 
and Dud Swain’37; Dick Christie, Phil 
Epifano, Stu Paige, Russ Schiffmann, Don 
Waterman, and Abe Zimmer’39: Paul 
Alberti, Ed Seim, and Bart Weller’40: 
Bill Foley, Jack Madwed and Phil Mar- 
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silius’42; Andy Burns’46; John A. Cornell 
and Jim Meehan’47; and Francis Miller 
’48. 

To serve in place of Zay Curtis’35, who 
has moved to Fostoria, Ohio, Gil Mott’37, 
has been chosen secretary of the Club. It 
is planned now to have a late winter din¬ 
ner at which it is hoped to match or ex¬ 
ceed the attendance of 115 a year ago. — 
J. Barton Chapman’35, President, 7 
Lalley Boulevard, Fairfield, Conn. 

Indiana Association of the M.l.T. 

Club officers for the coming season were 
installed at the first meeting of the As¬ 
sociation at the Apex Grill in Indianapolis 
on October 21. John Babbitt’17 will serve 
as president with Sam Hopper’33 as vice- 
president. After a prime ribs dinner, the 

S of 15 members who attended were 
tened on the organization and serv¬ 
ices of the United States Employment 
Service by Samuel Springer, the local di¬ 
rector. Members of the Class of ’23 domi¬ 
nated the session. 

All present were grieved to learn of the 
death on October 10 of J. Lloyd Wayne’96, 
our senior and most active member. — 
Lowell Holmes’23, has been elected for 
placement service and can be addressed 
at Management Research Associates, 635 
North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis 
4, Ind. — Harry C. Karcher’25, Secre¬ 
tary, 320 West 43d Street, Indianapolis 
8, Ind. 

M.l.T. Club of the Miami Valley 

As reported in the last set of notes our 
Club now has a new reporter. What Gene 
Herzog’27 failed to report was the grand 
job he did in getting the Club reorganized 
after the War. He deserves a vote of 
thanks from us all. 

The last dinner meeting of the 1948 
series was held on May 18 at the Engi¬ 
neers Club. R. E. Robillard’20 of the 
Frigidaire export division gave a very in¬ 
teresting talk on the many problems facing 
exporters today. He mentioned the basic 
reasons for England’s dollar shortage. As 
his guests, he introduced D. Bennione 
Brown of the A.C. Spark Plug Company, 
Sheffield, England; Ove Falk Holm, Norsk 
Staaltavg Fabrik, Trondheim, Norway; 
and C. B. Carlton, General Motors Hol¬ 
dens, Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. Each of 
these guests spoke briefly on business con¬ 
ditions in his own country. The comments 
were especially interesting since they came 
from the business men themselves rather 
than secondhand through the pages of 
newspapers and periodicals. 

The 1948-1949 series of monthly din¬ 
ner meetings got off to a fine start on Oc¬ 
tober 29 at the Engineers Club. Our 
speaker was Mayor Louis B. Lohrey, 
known in Dayton not only in his official 
capacity but also as a consultant at Delco 
Products. The Mayor dwelt briefly on 
Dayton’s city charter form of government. 
The legislative body is the city council 
composed of five elected members, one of 
whom is mayor. Under the city council is 
the city manager. He is a hired administra¬ 
tor whose function is to administer the 
laws passed by the council and to super¬ 
vise the operation of the many depart¬ 
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ments of a modem city. Mayor Lohrey 
stated that one of the difficulties in mod¬ 
ern city management is the lack of the en¬ 
gineering approach to its problems. For 
example, the members of the city council 
of Dayton come from all walks of life and 
are not familiar with all the aspects of 
problems which may arise. Therefore, they 
must accept the recommendations of the 
city manager who must, in turn, rely on 
.iis subordinates’ recommendations. This 
can bring unhappy results. 

Another spot for the engineering ap¬ 
proach is the bridge repair and replace¬ 
ment program in Dayton. When Mayor 
Lohrey took office, plans had been pre¬ 
pared by the city engineering department 
for bridge construction but the city could 
not get any contractors to bid. Upon in¬ 
vestigation, it was found that the designs 
were uneconomical, requiring too much 
concrete and contractors refused to sub¬ 
mit bids. Other aspects of city planning in 
Dayton which require engineering study 
are traffic congestion, expansion of the 
municipal airport, installation of railway 
overheads, modernization of building 
codes, recreational facilities and installa¬ 
tion of a water softening plant. In sum¬ 
mary, Mayor Lohrey said that Dayton 
needs groups of engineers who are inter¬ 
ested in specific projects and who would 
give time and energy for advisement to the 
city council. All present agreed. In fact, 
Luzern Custer’13 was quite vociferous in 
stating that he had been trying for years 
to get Dayton engineers interested in just 
such work. Perhaps Mayor Lohrey’s talk 
was the spark that is needed. 

A short business meeting preceded the 
talk. Meeting places and dates and sub¬ 
jects for future programs were discussed. 
We were a little late getting started this 
year so the date of the next meeting was 
left to the discretion of the club President. 

— John T. Shutack’43, Secretary, 515 
Telford Avenue, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

M.l.T. Club of Milivaukee 

The Club opened the 1948-1949 year 
with a meeting at the Brown Bottle of the 
Schlitz Brewery on October 29. Kenneth 
E. Vaillancourt of the Milwaukee Public 
Museum gave a very interesting and color¬ 
ful talk on vacation possibilities in the 
state parks and forests of Wisconsin. His 
talk was illustrated by a movie in color. 

— Charles L. Sollenberger’44, Secre¬ 
tary, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, 924 East Wells Street, Milwaukee 
2, Wis. 

The M.l.T. Club of /Veto York 

By the time you read this, the holidays 
will have come and gone, and again we 
will be settled down for come what may 
in the way of winter; and the fortunes of 
a new year. May all of your fondest hopes 
turn out to be facts, and may you continue 
to patronize our facilities at the Architec¬ 
tural League, 115 East 40th Street. 

Since at this writing, the biggest event 
of the year is “just around the corner,” it 
is pretty hard for me to give many details 
herein. I can say that the reservations for 
the Compton, Killian, Dandrow banquet 
are coming in very satisfactorily, there al¬ 
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ready being about 200 on hand. We are 
expecting in the neighborhood of 500 in 
attendance, and I don’t think we will be 
far off on our estimate. Larry Davis’22 and 
his committee have been putting in some 
hard work on the affair, and as to be ex¬ 
pected, when he gets behind a movement 
something has to give. Dune Linsley’22, 
Dave Minton’22, Buzz Burroughs'20, Lou 
Bruneau’38 and Sam Reynolds’22, Club 
President — each will contribute gener¬ 
ously to the success of the affair. Larry 
instituted a new idea on this occasion by 
appointing key men from each of the 
classes to spark plug the attendance of 
their own classes. This has worked well 
so far and given us the opportunity to get 
better acquainted with other Alumni in 
the area. 

Our club membership continues to hold 
its own very nicely; in fact, new members 
are again surpassing resignations. Your 
house committee is continuing its effort to 
either obtain our own facilities, or improve 
those which we are now lucky enough to 
have. But I again remind the disappointed 
house lovers that it takes a great many 
more members than we now have to swing 
our own property, and a much bigger 
patronage in the house by our members 
than we are now enjoying; or even did the 
entire time we shared quarters with the 
Williams Club on East 39th Street. — 
William W. Quarles’24, Secretary, Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 West 
42d Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

M.l.T. Club of Philadelphia 

The annual dinner meeting of the Club 
will be held in the ballroom of the War¬ 
wick Hotel at 17th and Locust Streets 
on Tuesday, January 18, 1949. The elec¬ 
tion of officers and members of the execu¬ 
tive committee will be conducted as usual 
at this time. We are expecting to have 
with us Dr. and Mrs. Compton and Dr. 
and Mrs. Killian as guests of honor. All 
Alumni, their wives, and their guests are 
cordially invited to attend. 

For information about Alumni in Phila¬ 
delphia and vicinity, call Boulevard 0287. 
— Samuel K. McCauley’41, Secretary, 
288 Copley Road, Upper Darby, Pa. As¬ 
sistant Secretaries: Wiley F. Cohl, Jh.’ 39, 
Box 358, Bryn Mawr, Pa., William H. 
Peirce’46, 532 East Mermaid Lane, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

The M.l.T. Club of Quebec 

Our Club opened its 1948-1949 season 
with a dinner meeting held at the Queen’s 
Hotel in Montreal on October 22. We 
were privileged in having as our guest 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, Chairman of the 
Corporation of M.l.T., who gave us up- 
to-the-minute information about what was 
happening at the Institute and about his 
recent appointment as chairman of the 
Research and Development Board of the 
National Military Establishment. Dr. 
Compton’s talk was an inspiration to 
everyone present, and all were relieved 
to know that he will continue to devote 
time to the Institute, working towards the 
fulfillment of one of his greatest ambi¬ 
tions; to secure more and more resources 
and facilities for Technology. The Presi- 


dent of the Club, Harold C. Pearson'23, 
had brought a record player and every¬ 
body enjoyed hearing the record of M.I.T. 
songs. 

Alumni present were as follows: H. A. 
Audet’45, A. J. Barnes’09, J. E. Beique’20, 
M. E. Blanchard'48, Baymond Boucher’34, 
A. E. Bourbeau’27, T. L. Brock’38, H. S. 
Chandler’08, Aime Cousineau’16, L. J. T. 
Decary’05, R. A. Desilets’43, L. A. Frai- 
kin’31, F. J. Friedman’08, Henri Gaude- 
froy’34, A. W. Germer’23, S. J. Hunger- 
ford’33, Wilfred Kaneb’43, T. J. Lafre- 
niere’ll, Jacques Laurence ’40, E. H. 
McCann’38, G. K. Marshall’41, Huet 
Massue’15, F. D. Mathias’36, M. W. Max- 
well’23, J. C. Merritt’16, Sol Nathanson 
’40, W. K. Nonnenman’36, R. D. Packard 
’26, H. C. Pearson’23, H. A. Rapelye’08, 
E. C. Richardson’07, A. D. Ross’22, F. P. 
Rousseau’27, E. G. Schoeffel23, Rene 
Simard’28, M. O. Simpson, Jr.,’47, A. A. 
Smith’31, A. T. E. Smith’21, E. E. Smith 
’30, D. J. Spence’97, R. S. Sproule’47, 
G. R. Taylor 20, S. C. Tsiang’38, Barton 
Wheelwright’10, G. L. White 23, H. R. 
Wiggs’22, T. W. Wlodek’47. - Jacques 
R. Lauiience’40, Secretary, Ecole Poly¬ 
technique, 1430 St. Denis Street, Montreal 
18, P.Q., Canada. 

M.I.T. Club of Schenectady 

The Club held its second meeting of 
the year at the Young Men s Christian 
Association on Thursday evening, No¬ 
vember 18. President Joe Quill’41 opened 
the meeting by introducing Philip L. 
Alger’15, who set the tone of the evening 
by giving suggestions for club activity on 
behalf of the local school system, such 
as supporting and assisting investigations 
of the city planners into the need for a 
new high school, and building up local 
interest in the project. He cited the voca¬ 
tional high school of Milwaukee as worthy 
of attention. Mr. Alger then presented 
C. H. Crofoot, principal of Mont Pleasant 
Technical High School (the only technical 
high school in Schenectady at present), 
who added his remarks on the project. 
President Quill then introduced Fred P. 
Granger, Jr.,’48 and Charles E. Rettig 
’48, both of whom are on co-operative 
course assignments at the Schenectady 
Works of tlie General Electric Company, 
and John R. M. Alger’49, whose Course 
VI-A work with the company has had to 
do with the study of lightning phenomena 
in tlie Empire State Building. These three 
men outlined the work involved in their 
respective positions. The principal speaker 
of the evening was Eugene W. Boehne 
’28, associate professor of Electrical En¬ 
gineering at the Institute, who provided 
the group with a very interesting insight 
to the present workings of tlie co-opera¬ 
tive courses in Electrical Engineering, and 
mentioned the new (to us, at any rate) 
combined colleges plan, and other items 
of interest from Cambridge. His talk was 
immediately followed by a lively discus¬ 
sion period, evidence of the general in¬ 
terest in his presentation. Prior to the 
meeting, a few of the club members met 
with Professor Boehne for dinner at the 
Hotel Van Curler. Members at the meet¬ 
ing were: R. C. Robinson 01, Nathaniel 
Sprague, Jr.,’02, P. L. Alger 15, E. H. 


Bancker’18, H. W. Bibber’20, D. C. Jack- 
son, Jr.,’21, L. H. Dee’35, D. C. Jackson, 
3d,’40, I. W. Collins’41, J. S. Quill’41, 
B. C. Thom’41, E. B. Judd’42, W. B. 
Rodeman’44, and W. N. Coffey’47. Guests 
were J. R. M. Alger’49, F. P. Granger, 
Jr.,’48, C. E. Rettig’48, Shirley R. Col¬ 
lins, C. E. Crofoot, and L. T. Rader. — 
Ivon W. Collins’41, Secretary, General 
Electric Company, Building 56-201, 1 
River Road, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

M.I.T. Club of Southern 
California 

Club members gathered on November 
8 in the Skyroom at Lockheed Air Ter¬ 
minal for their annual fall meeting. A 
special program dealing with aircraft sub¬ 
jects was prepared by the Secretary. Hall 
llibbard’28, chief engineer of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, made the introduc¬ 
tory remarks and William W. Hawkins, 
preliminary design engineer of Lockheed, 
addressed the group on the subject, “Air¬ 
plane Design, A Specialist’s Paradise.” 
Tony LeVier, Lockheed’s chief test pilot, 
was on hand to show equipment for high 
altitude flying. Families and friends of 
Alumni were invited to tlie meeting which 
was preceded by a special showing of a 
P-80 jet plane.— Hiram E. Beebe’10, 
Secretary, 1847 North Wilcox Avenue, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Washington Society of the M.I.T. 

The October meeting of the Society 
at Barker Hall on November 3 proved to 
be of unusual interest to the members. 
The subject was “Shaped Charges.” Vice- 
president Bob Thulman’22, presided and 
introduced the speaker after dinner by tell¬ 
ing of collegiate jargon among the younger 
members of his family. His daughter, he 
reports, refers to a particularly attractive 
boy friend as a “large charge,” while his 
son, an undergraduate at the Institute, 
knows a well-formed date as a “shaped 
charge.” Colonel Claudius H. M. Roberts 
’17, the Army Ordnance expert on de¬ 
velopment of shaped charges, thereupon 
developed the subject, but not along un¬ 
dergraduate lines. The speaker referred to 
gunpowder of various sorts formed into 
a shape such that damage to steel or 
concrete structures is focused and magni¬ 
fied by the configuration of the powder. 
Although the principle of the shaped 
charge was known and described in Nor¬ 
way 150 years ago, not until after World 
War I did intensive developments in 
shaped charges take place. Patents had 
been obtained nearly concurrently in Eng¬ 
land and Germany in 1911 and 1912. 
While a simple block of powder detonated 
against a steel plate wilt dent or dish the 
plate, the same powder hollowed into a 
cone on the side against the plate and 
lined with a sheet metal cone will drive 
a hole in the plate without denting or 
changing the shape. The shape and pro¬ 
portions of the cavity in the charge de¬ 
termine the effectiveness of device. 

The phenomenal power of the shaped 
charge is explained by the “Monroe Ef¬ 
fect” on which information was first pub¬ 
lished in the 1880’s. The force of the 
detonation progressively constricts the air 


and liner of tlie cavity and creates a jet 
of metal traveling at a prodigious speed 
and backed up ior an instant with tre¬ 
mendous pressure initiated by the explo¬ 
sion and re-enforced with Mach reflections 
producing a tenfold enhancement of pres¬ 
sure. Army Ordnance has measured the 
pressure which rises to five million pounds 
per square inch while the jet is traveling 
at 60,000 feet per second. The hole 
punched in steel plate bears the appear¬ 
ance of a cutting torch hole although the 
temperature produced is nominal. The 
code word HEAT applied to ammunition’ 
developments involving shaped charges 
during the War is not an indication of 
temperature but means “High Explosive 
Antitank.” 

Bazooka ammunition is the most popu¬ 
lar use of shaped charges where four or 
five inches of armor are penetrated regu¬ 
larly. A curious fact about a plate bear¬ 
ing a hole made by a shaped charge is 
that it weighs no less than before the 
hole was made. Colonel Roberts said that 
tlie jet appears to produce no reaction. 
He compared the action to propelling a 
watermelon seed by squeezing it out from 
between the fingers. The speaker de¬ 
veloped the subject to include shaped 
charges modified to industrial applications 
where shafts and pipes are cut off by 
powder blasts and oil-well casings are 
perforated for underground. Felling trees 
by shaped charges is a simple and prac¬ 
tical application of this phenomenon 
where a large tree can be severed in a 
fraction of a second. Although present 
and future work on this subject is clas¬ 
sified, the Colonel stated that the Carnegie 
Institution is studying the enormous pres¬ 
sure effects produced by shaped charges 
as part of its postwar research program. 

Present were: G. L. Arnold’30, H. M. 
Baxter’17, A. D. Beidelman’15, A. F. Bird 
’30, Charles Bittinger’01, J. R. Bloom’30, 
W. V. Cash’24, L. W. Conant’21, F. H. 
Copeland’18, J. G. Crane’90, L. J. Gray- 
son’19, A. M. Holcombe’04, J. Y. Hough- 
ton’26, F. A. HunneweH’97, J. U. Jovel- 
lanos’43, YV. K. MacMahon’22, H. D. 
Manuelian’18, G. E. Marsh’02, W. H. 
Martin’ll, G. D. Mock’28, F. M. Moss’32, 
A. J. Perry’29, E. R. Pettebone’36, J. A. 
Plugge’29, E. S. Pomykala’23, J. W. 
Sheetz’42, C. H. Small’30, N. P. Stathis 
’29, G. W. Stose’93, W. P. Terrell’06, R. K. 
Thulman’22, F. P. Upton’16, R. W. West 
’32, W. E. Yelland’30. — John A. Plucce 
’29, Secretary, 35 Oxford Street, Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Albert F. Bird’30, Re¬ 
view Secretary, 5070 Temple Hills Road, 
S.E., Washington 20, D.C. 

The M.I.T. Club of Western 
Pennsylvania 

The Club maintained what now amounts 
to a tradition by holding its annual out¬ 
ing and picnic at Joe Thistle’s (’32) es¬ 
tate on September 16. Those in attendance 
included 41 members and six students 
now at the Institute as guests. Refresh¬ 
ments were preceded by such activities as 
horseshoe pitching, badminton, billiards, 
and tapping the keg. After an excellent 
buffet supper, tlie group participated in 
card games and general sociability. Those 
present were: 1903: E. H. Millard; 1919: 
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R. G. Lafean; 1922: John W. Church, 
John F. Robinson; 1923: E. M. Barnes; 
1924: E. L. Chappell; 1925: Charles M. 
Boardman, Rufus N. Palmer; 1926: W. M. 
Davidson; 1927: Charles T. Barker; 1928: 

D. W. Dimock, Donald S. Fraser, George 
M. Hoffman, Fred P. Walden; 1932: 

B. M. Hutchins, Henry Rockwood, Joe 
Thistle; 1933: I. E. Madsen, Art Mason, 
Cal Mohr, R. C. Wellwood; 1934: R. F. 
Miller, Aaron Redcay, F. G. Richards; 
1935: Bill Bates, Robert K. Kulp, G. C. 
Morrissette; 1938: Jack F. Chapin; 1940: 
Thomas F, Reed; 1941: C. F. Peck, Jr., 

C. D. Robson; 1944: Jud Cole, R. H. 
Horsburgh, Jr.; 1947: R. F. Carr, Paul G. 
MacNeill; 1948: George F. Clifford, Jr., 
R. Evans, William D. King, Gerard C. 
Lammers, Robert G. Schmidt; 1950: Jack 

E. Dresser; 1951: James W. Forgie, J. 
Carl Hill, 3d; 1952: Thomas K. Cauley, 
Charles M. Lockerby. 

The second monthly meeting was held 
at the University Club, Pittsburgh, on 
October 18. The attendance comprised 
29 members. After the customary excellent 
buffet supper, George M. IIoffman’28, en¬ 
tertainment chairman, presented the pro¬ 
gram for the evening which consisted of 
two motion pictures, “River Sand and 
Gravel” and “Money at Work.” The first 
film was presented by W. W. Walker, 
sales manager, Keystone Division of the 
Dravo Corporation. Those in attendance 
included: 1904: W. U. C. Baton; 1909: 
H. L. Lang; 1914: Herbert H. Hall; 1916: 
Robert A. Miller; 1919: R. G. Lafean; 
1921: E. A. Soars; 1923: E. M. Barnes; 
1924: E. L. Chappell; 1925: Rufus N. 
Palmer; 1928: D. W. Dimock, D. S. Fra¬ 
ser, George M. Hoffman; 1933: R. C. 
Wellwood; 1934: A. K. Redcay; 1935: 
W. J. Bates; G. C. Morrissette; 1939: 
P. R. Toolin; 1940: W. K. Bodger, T. F. 
Reed; 1941: C. F. Peck, Jr.; 1943: L. K. 
Johnson; 1944: E. J. Cole; R. H. Hors¬ 
burgh, Jr.; 1946: D. R. Longmire; 1947: 
P. G. MacNeill; 1948: E. J. DeVal, R. L. 
Evans, Jr.; R. W. Hindman, W. W. 
Walker, guests. — Thomas F. Reed’40, 
Secretary, 232 Maybrick Avenue, Pitts¬ 
burgh 16, Pa. 


CLASS NOTES 


• 1885 • 

William Albert Chapman, born in 
Malden, Mass., in 1861, died in Los 
Angeles, Calif., on October 29. He gradu¬ 
ated from the Highland Military Academy 
at Worcester, Mass., and attended Croton 
Military Academy at Croton, N.Y., com¬ 
pleting his education at Technology. In 
1881 the freshman class was required to 
have military drill three times a week, 
and Chapman was first lieutenant and 
adjutant of the battalion. He was largely 
known for this at the Institute as he left 
soon after. In 1885 Chapman went to 
New Mexico, and in 1887 he settled in 
Raton to make his permanent home. There, 
for a time, he was connected with L. S. 
Preston in surveying the property of the 
Maxwell Land Grant. Governor Ross com¬ 
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missioned him in 1887 as first lieutenant 
and adjutant of the New Mexico Na¬ 
tional Guard. 

Chapman’s real interest was in the de¬ 
velopment of the public schools of New 
Mexico, and for many years he taught in 
the public schools at Elizabethtown, Cats- 
kill, and Pontil Park. Later, he became 
engaged in the insurance business in Ra¬ 
ton, but always kept up his interest in 
the educational work of the state. He 
served two terms as county superintend¬ 
ent of schools of Colfax County and in 
1909 was elected to the presidency of 
the Territorial Education Association. For 
many years he served as a member of the 
school board in Raton, and also as a mem¬ 
ber of the examining board of Colfax 
County. Chapman’s interest in the devel¬ 
opment and unfolding of New Mexico as 
a territory from pioneer conditions and 
his association with early characters of 
fame and note gave him a reputation as 
a historical narrator before groups and 
clubs in New Mexico and Southern Colo¬ 
rado. He was very popular at Technology, 
and it was a pleasure to see him at our 
class reunion at Wianno and again at our 
50th reunion at Wellfleet. 

Redington Fiske, when sending in his 
annual donation to the Alumni Fund, 
wrote: “I have had an interesting and 
pleasant life in all parts of the United 
States and have finally been successful in 
connection with oil wells, which will ac¬ 
crue to my descendants.” — Arthur K. 
Hunt, Secretary, Longwood Towers, 
Brookline 46, Mass. 

• 1886 • 

Among those not yet replying to my 
circular letter of last fall sent to all known 
living members of ’86 M.I.T. and S.M.A. 
are the following: William C. Chase, 8 
Marlborough Street, Boston; Charles E. 
Holmes, 40 Nahant Place, Lynn; James 
G. Langdon, Aurora, Iowa, in care of 
Mrs. W. J. Potwin; Herbert L. B. Lawton, 
135 Forest Street, Medford; Fred M. 
McGraw, Gaithersburg, Md.; Howard 
B. S. Prescott, 75 Jason Street, Arlington 
74; Fred A. Whitney, 97 Merriam Avenue, 
Leominster; and Vernor F. Worcester, IS 
Prescott Street, Sanford, Maine. The Sec¬ 
retary has written a second notice under 
dates of November 19 and 20 to the above, 
asking for some word as to their recent 
doings (or misdoings!) for publication in 
The Review, and suggests that if any 
member of ’86 M.I.T. or S.M.A. knows 
anything about them, he communicate 
with me. — Arthur T. Chase, Secretary, 
Post Office Box 4, Island Creek, Mass. 

• 1888 • 

The ’88 luncheon at the Union Club in 
Boston on June 11, celebrating our 60th 
anniversary, went off finely, thanks to our 
host, Johnny Runkle. We had the choice 
of viands ranging from items on the menu 
to broiled live lobster or beefsteak. Eleven 
members of the Class were present: Bates, 
Bird, Ellis, Faunce, Hamblet, Linzee, 
Runkle, Sjostrom, Sweetland, Thompson 
and Webster. Our long-distance traveler 
was Herbert Bird, whose son-in-law drove 
from Elmira, N.Y., to New Hyde Park, 
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Long Island, to pick him up, bring him 
to Boston and drive him back to New 
Hyde Park after the reunion. One man, 
Dick Vose, wTote that he could not come, 
but to expect him on the 75th. Charlie 
Merrell expected to come up from Dune¬ 
din, Fla., but found that he could not 
leave home. The only fly in the oint¬ 
ment was the absence of our beloved Sec¬ 
retary to whom the Class sent greetings 
with regret that he could not be present. 

In his report to the Class, our Secretary 
listed the number of members of the Class 
from the date of entry in 1884 up to 
June, 1948, as follows: Regular and spe¬ 
cial members of Class in the fall of 1884, 
289; 1885, 199; 1888, 77 (regular only); 
1938, 88; 1940, 85; 1941, 79; 1944, 60; 
1945, 58; June, 1948, 52. 

Nine members and waves or guests of the 
Class attended the Alumni Day Lunch¬ 
eon on June 12. The ordinary mortals 
partook of lunch under a large tent in 
Du Pont Court, but the distinguished 
classes of ’98 and ’88 were given rooms 
in the main building with special service. 
Five men attended the banquet at the 
Statler Hotel in the evening: Bird, Ellis, 
Hamblet, Runkle, and Thompson. Since 
neither the President nor Secretary could 
attend the banquet, the Assistant Secre¬ 
tary sat in splendor with representatives 
of the other five-year classes at the head 
table. 

The high light of our class meeting on 
June 11 was the presentation by President 
Webster of a report on “The Trend of 
Affairs at Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology Prepared for Presentation to the 
Class of 1888.” This report was prepared 
for us by Mr. Killian, who has since be¬ 
come the new President of the Institute, 
with the co-operation of Dr. Compton. 
The report is of so much interest, espe¬ 
cially in view of the new drive for en¬ 
dowment and new educational facilities, 
that I am quoting quite liberally from it. 

Mr. Killian states that the buildings now 
under construction at the Institute rep¬ 
resent a total expenditure of $8,600,000 
w'hich, in terms of dollars, represents the 
largest construction program in the history 
of the Institute, almost twice as much, in 
fact, as the original Cambridge buildings. 
Traveling along by the Institute on Me¬ 
morial Drive, the driver notices along the 
river many buildings under construction, 
the largest of which is the new Charles 
Hayden Memorial Library located be¬ 
tween the main educational group and 
Walker Memorial. Mr. Killian says: “This 
great structure, which wall cost over three 
million dollars, wall for the first time pro¬ 
vide adequate library quarters for the In¬ 
stitute and will also add tremendously to 
the facilities needed for general educa¬ 
tion. It is hoped that the new building 
can be occupied by the fall of 1949. As 
the driver moves in a westerly direction 
along the river, the next construction 
project he will notice is the interestingly 
curved structure which is to be the Insti¬ 
tute’s new Senior House. This dormitory 
will house about 360 students and will 
provide complete living facilities, includ¬ 
ing dining sendees and adequate lounge 
and recreational areas. It has been de¬ 
signed by Professor Alvar Aalto of the 
Institute’s own Architectural Department 





and represents many advances in dormi¬ 
tory construction. It is interesting, too, 
that along with the many novel features of 
this building, the cost per student is less 
than in some structures built at other New 
England colleges to provide the same type 
of dormitory service. 

“As our hypothetical driver continues 
along the river, he next passes by West- 
gate and Westgate West, the Institute’s 
housing projects for married students, 
which provide accommodations for 270 
families. This has been an extraordinarily 
successful project, and the families who 
live there consider it a privilege to be 
citizens of this little community. Just be¬ 
yond Westgate West, the next great con¬ 
struction project is the new Supersonic 
Wind Tunnel, which is being built with 
funds provided by the Navy under an 
arrangement whereby the Institute will 
operate the Laboratory and Tunnel. This 
Tunnel will enable experiments to be con¬ 
ducted in air moving at a speed at least 
two and a half times that of sound, and 
some indication of the magnitude of the 
project is given by the fact that about 
10,000 horsepower is required to operate 
the Tunnel. In addition to these new 
buildings along the river side of the In¬ 
stitute’s campus, our driver, if he is curi¬ 
ous, can discover other construction proj¬ 
ects under way in various places about 
the Institute’s property. Back on Vassar 
Street, behind the State Armory, he will 
see the new John Rockwell Athletic Cage. 
This structure will provide 33,000 square 
feet of indoor space for athletic use. 

"On the far side of the Institute’s cam¬ 
pus, along its easterly border, still another 
building is getting under way —a new 
electrostatic generator for the study of the 
atomic nucleus. This great machine will 
be one of the major additions to our coun¬ 
try’s facilities for studies relating to atomic 
energy. This program is not confined to 
physical facilities alone, however. The In¬ 
stitute has been steadily improving its 
educational program and the new build¬ 
ings are but a reflection of this funda¬ 
mental advance. The extent of M.I.T.’s 
pace-setting and leadership is shown by 
many indices. There has been for ex¬ 
ample a steady flow of visitors and com¬ 
missions from foreign countries to the 
Institute to observe its educational pro¬ 
cedures and there are movements in 
several countries to establish institutions 
patterned after M.I.T. The Institute’s stu¬ 
dent body likewise reflects its outstand- 
ing position. Its students come from every 
state. In fact, 70 per cent of them come 
from outside New England. It has, in its 
student body now, representatives from 
46 foreign countries and its alumni occupy 
positions of influence in some 80 different 
countries at the present time. Reflecting 
the current shortage of scientists and en¬ 
gineers and the increasing importance of 
these men in our national life, the Insti¬ 
tute is wholly unable at the present time 
to meet the demands for its graduates.” 

This description by Mr. Killian is of 
particular interest just at the present time 
because of the drive which is being in¬ 
augurated for an increase in resources by 
at least $20,000,000. In fact, this report 
given the Class of ’88 is an advance sum¬ 
mary of the report of a committee of the 


Corporation which has been studying the 
needs of the Institute. 

The sum is designed, about one-half to 
be in the form of an endowment, and 
about half new educational facilities, new 
housing, better athletic and recreation 
facilities, and a great new library, all re¬ 
flecting a steady trend of the Institute to 
broaden the base of technological educa¬ 
tion. 

A national Committee on Financing De¬ 
velopment of M.I.T., consisting of nearly 
600 members, most of them Alumni, held 
its first meeting on Friday, November 19, 
to lay plans for the conformation of this 
objective. Your Assistant Secretary has 
been named by Dr. Compton as a member 
of the committee so that he attended the 
opening session to see the plan well under 
way. 

The objective of this development is 
to insure the maintenance of M.I.T. as one 
of the leading institutions of science in 
engineering in the world. "An objective 
short of this,” Mr. Killian adds, “would 
also be incompatible, I venture to suggest, 
with the standards of achievement es¬ 
tablished by its graduates, as typified by 
the distinguished Class of 1888.” — Ber¬ 
trand R. T. Collins, Secretary, 291 Nas¬ 
sau Street, Princeton, N.J. Sanford E. 
Thompson, Assistant Secretary, The 
Thompson and Lichtner Company, Inc., 
Park Square Building, Boston 15, Mass. 

• 1891 • 

We regret to report the death of Charles 
H. Hanington, in Denver, Colo., on Sep¬ 
tember 10. Frank Howard and his daugh¬ 
ter-in-law, Dorothy, had seen Charles in 
Denver several times during the past few 
years. Since he attended our 50th reunion, 
he had become one of our regular cor¬ 
respondents. Living so far away, we had 
not seen much of him over the years, 
although he attended our 30th, and per¬ 
haps one other, reunion. Because of an 
automobile accident not long ago, he had 
to curtail his activities but still was regu¬ 
larly on the job as president of the Denver 
Museum of Natural History. The follow¬ 
ing is from a Denver newspaper: “Mr. 
Hanington had been a member of the 
board of the museum since 1923, and its 
president since 1930. In the early 1930 s 
he also was president of the Denver board 
of education, in addition to his business 
activities as treasurer of Mountain Motors, 
Inc. He began mining activities in Colo¬ 
rado in 1891. For six years he was as¬ 
sociated with the Boston & Colorado 
Smelting Company in Argo, Col. He leased 
and operated mines in Creede, Leadville 
and Red Cliff. For eight years he was 
general manager of the Eagle Mining and 
Milling Company. He was a member of 
the Cactus Club, Mile High Club and 
Denver Country Club. At one time he 
also belonged to the Motor, Colorado 
Mountain and Grand Lake Yacht Clubs, 
and to the Loyal Legion. Surviving are 
his wife and two brothers, Henry and 
Robert W., of Denver.” 

A letter from John H. Birks to Harry 
Young, written in October, from Montreal, 
reads as follows: "I have had several heart 
attacks, but the old pump is still working 
and letting me get down to the office for 
an hour or two just to break the monotony 
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and keep me from being too much of a 
nuisance to my wife at home. I would 
like to come down to another reunion, but 
don’t think the doctor will let me do much 
more traveling. However, I am really in 
pretty good shape and enjoying a quiet 
time seeing our business develop under 
younger men. Sorry that our fine President, 
Harry Bradlee, has gone as he was cer¬ 
tainly a great fellow. My older brother 
(two years older than I am, and who will 
be 80 next Monday) is young enough to 
start off on a flying trip to England, 
Greece, Rome, and some of the displaced 
persons’ camps in Germany, Luxembourg, 
Belgium, Amsterdam, and Oslo, to get a 
few more honors, as he was president of 
the relief work for these foreign countries 
during the War. We were a little anxious 
about his traveling, but he had a fine trip 
in the air across the ocean and is very 
enthusiastic about the whole journey. — 
Ambrose Walker spent the summer in 
Salem, and is now back in Winter Park, 
Fla., his winter home for many years. — 
Henry A. Fiske, Secretary, Grinnell Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 260 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R.I. 

• 1892 • 

The Secretary has the sad duty to re¬ 
port the death of two classmates, H. C. 
Dresser and E. C. Hall. Henry C. Dresser 
died in a Boston hospital on October 31. 
Since his retirement in 1944 as general 
manager of Martel Mills, Inc., with head¬ 
quarters in New York, he had made his 
home in Southbridge, Mass., and was still 
actively engaged as an expert in the 
textile industry. In the above mentioned 
position he was responsible for the man¬ 
agement of more than ten southern textile 
mills. In 1896, soon after graduation, he 
designed and built the Louise Cotton Mill 
for the Charlotte Machine Company in 
North Carolina. This was followed by a 
long life of active practice in the textile 
industry. Born in South Deerfield, Mass., 
he was graduated from Phillips Exeter 
Academy in 1888 and entered the Insti¬ 
tute that year. While here he followed 
the Course in Mechanical Engineering, 
specializing in mill engineering and con¬ 
struction and graduated with us in 1892. 

Directly after graduation he started in 
the textile industry with the Central Cot¬ 
ton Mills in Southbridge, operated by his 
grandfather, Chester A. Dresser, and later 
by his father, Henry B. Dresser, and some 
20 years later became associated with the 
New York concern with which he re¬ 
mained until his retirement some 30 years 
later. He is survived by three brothers, 
Frank G., and Robert B. Dresser of Provi¬ 
dence, and Dr. Richard Dresser of Boston, 
and a sister, Miss Edith A. Dresser of 
Providence. Looking back over the years, 
those of us who were with him in the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering 
remember the pleasant hours we spent in 
the drafting room after class assignments 
were over, making up our work on various 
drawings and studies. Always pleasing in 
personality and of an especially happy 
disposition. Tommy Dresser would regale 
us with the strain of “My Girl Lives in 
Baltimore” and other songs. 

Just before preparing this article, the 
Secretary received the notice of the death 
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of Edward C. Hall on November 20 in 
Waltham Hospital. Bom in Roxbury in 
1870, he attended the Watertown public 
schools and Berkeley School, entering the 
Institute in 1888. Following the Course 
in Mechanical Engineering, he graduated 
with us in 1892. Shortly after graduation 
he entered business in Watertown and 
became interested in the real estate busi¬ 
ness there some 40 years ago. At the time 
of his death he was chairman of the 
Watertown Housing Authority. He was a 
representative for his district in the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Legislature for four years, re¬ 
tiring some eight years ago. He served 
for nine years as water commissioner for 
Watertown, and was a former chairman 
for the Republican Town Committee of 
Watertown. He was treasurer of the Old 
Ladies’ Home of Watertown and of the 
Watertown Historical Society, a member 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
and the First Parish Unitarian Church at 
Watertown. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Maude W. Hall. He was a life-long 
resident of Watertown and had a charm¬ 
ing summer home at Lanesville, Mass., 
where Harry Carlson tells me he had the 
pleasure of visiting him last summer. He 
has always taken an interest in our various 
class reunions and was with us at our last 
>n the 55th at Marblehead. 

The Secretary is indebted to Harry Carl¬ 
son for the following regarding Charles 
H. Chase of Stoneham who graduated 
with us in Course VI. For 50 years Chase 
has been trustee of the Stoneham Library 
and feels that the time has come to re¬ 
linquish the responsibility and has ac¬ 
cordingly resigned. His colleagues are 
apparently unanimously against his re¬ 
tirement and will be very loth to accept 
his resignation as they value very highly 
the advice and guidance through which 
he has made Stoneham’s Library one of 
the most efficiently managed of any town 
of its size. All of his classmates know of 
Chase through his career of 43 years on 
the teaching staff of the Tufts Engineer¬ 
ing School from which he retired as pro¬ 
fessor emeritus in 1940. Chase reports 
that he has very nearly recovered from 
a slight physical upset last summer and 
is still going strong, walking about the 
town and driving his own car. We wish 
him many years of continuation of the 
useful service which he is rendering in 
his community. — Charles E. Fuller, 
Secretrary, Box 144, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

• 1895 • 

Time rolls on; our ranks are thinning 
fast. Charles Foster Tillinghast, 77, re¬ 
tired vice-president and managing direc¬ 
tor of the Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Company of Providence, R.I., and former 
ocean yachtsman, died suddenly on Oc¬ 
tober 2, at his home, 260 Angell Street, 
Providence, R.I. A direct descendant of 
Stephen Hopkins, colonial governor of 
Rhode Island and one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, he was 
the son of the late James A. Tillinghast 
and Sarah Benson Anthony Tillinghast. 
Another of his ancestors was the Rev. 
Pardon Tillinghast, 17th century pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Providence. 
He graduated in 1891 from the Mowry 
and Goff School and received a B.S. 


degree at Technology in 1895. He started 
work with the textile machinery company 
as a salesman and retired in 1941. A noted 
yachtsman, he won the first ocean race 
from Montauk Point to Marblehead in 
1904, capturing the Lipton Cup. The win¬ 
ner of dozens of other yachting trophies, 
he continued to attend regattas even after 
he gave up active sailing 10 years ago. 
His son, Charles F. Tillinghast, Jr., gained 
national prominence in 1935 when he 
navigated the ketch, Hamrah, 900 miles 
to a Nova Scotian port after the vessel 
had been raked by a storm on the first 
leg of a trip from Newport to Bergen, 
Norway. Three crew members were swept 
overboard; the 21-year-old Tillinghast and 
others made port safely. 

Charley enlisted in the Rhode Island 
militia in 1896 and was commissioned a 
second lieutenant. With the United States 
Volunteer Service during the Spanish- 
American War, he was assigned to duty 
in North Carolina as captain of Company 
A of the First Rhode Island Volunteer 
Infantry. He rose to colonel of militia 
between the wars, and in 1917 retired 
from the National Guard to accept an 
Army commission as colonel in the Coast 
Artillery. Fort Grebel, his wartime com¬ 
mand, was an important defense position 
in Narragansett Bay and was used also as 
a training camp. After the War he was 
active in the Army Reserve, serving in 
both the coast artillery and the field artil¬ 
lery. He was placed on the inactive list 
with the rank of colonel in December, 
1939. Keenly interested in the history of 
Rhode Island and his own family, he was 
a member of the Society of Colonial Wars, 
the Sons of the American Revolution, the 
Mayflower Society and the Rhode Island 
Historical Society. He also was a mem¬ 
ber of the Agawam Hunt, the Hope Club, 
the Military Order of Foreign Wars, the 
M.I.T. Club of Rhode Island, Athenaeum, 
Chamber of Commerce and the Rhode 
Island Country Club. He was a former 
commodore of the Bristol Yacht Club and 
a former member of the Corinthian and 
Boston Yacht clubs in Marblehead. He is 
survived by Mrs. Tillinghast, a son, a 
daughter, and four grandchildren. We 
who are still living may remember Tilly 
best as the commanding officer of the ’95 
M.I.T. Corps of Cadets, alias freshman 
drill battalion. 

We have been advised of the passing 
of Richard Morey, of 701 West Broadway, 
Sedalia, Mo. When details are available 
they will be reported. — Dr. Joe Walworth 
of Andover, Mass., has sojourned to Lake¬ 
side Inn, Mt. Dora, Fla., for the winter. 
— Your Secretary wrote a letter to him¬ 
self, admonishing him to be more careful 
in his physical activities, as these notes 
are typed while nursing a fractured ankle 
in a plaster cast. Still going! Best wishes 
to all for 1949. — Luther K. Yoder, 
Secretary, 69 Pleasant Street, Ayer, Mass. 

. 1896 • 

Notice was given in the December is¬ 
sue of the death of J. Lloyd Wayne, 3d, 
on October 10. The Indianapolis News 
furnishes us with further information 
which follows in part: “J- Lloyd Wayne, 
III, former general toll supervisor for the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., died ... in 


his home, 1834 N. Alabama St. Mr. Wayne 
had retired from active duty in 1939, after 
40 years with the Bell System. Graduated 
in electrical engineering at . . . Tech¬ 
nology ... he got his first job on the en¬ 
gineering staff of the New York Telephone 
Co. ... In 1902, Mr. Wayne began re¬ 
viewing all new telephone patents each 
week as they were issued by the United 
States Patent Office. From that time until 
1914, his reviews appeared in electrical 
journals. In 1903 and 1904 he was on the 
faculty of . . . Technology as instructor 
in mechanical engineering and telephone 
engineering. He was the author of the 
telephone section of Foster’s Electrical 
Handbook, a standard work at that time. 

. . . He was a charter member of the 
Hoosier State Chapter, Telephone Pio¬ 
neers of America, serving as president in 
1924. . . —A. LeBaron Russell, retired 

Boston investment banker, and socially 
prominent Mayflower descendant, died on 
October 6 at his home, Old Sudbury Road, 
Wayland, Mass., after a long illness. He 
was a descendant of the original settlers of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony at Plym¬ 
outh. 

Albert E. Cluett has not been well this 
past summer. He has had letters from some 
of the Class and is tremendously appre¬ 
ciative. His one regret is that he hasn’t 
taken time through the years to get better 
acquainted with the boys. Drop him a 
line at 59 Second Street, Troy, N.Y., and 
pass the word on to any of the other boys 
that you may see. — Mrs. R. N. Brodie 
(Martha Gage, class baby) is in the Baker 
Memorial Pavilion, Massachusetts Gen¬ 
eral Hospital, under observation because 
of continued high blood pressure. When 
the Secretary called on her recently, he 
found her very cheerful. She would be 
glad to hear from any member of the Class. 

In appreciation of a copy of the Reso¬ 
lutions which we sent to Charlie Locke’s 
family, we received the following note 
from Mrs. Burdick: “Thank you very 
much for sending me the Resolutions 
which cover Charlie’s career so fittingly, 
and which the family will always cherisn.” 
Many letters have been received following 
the announcement of Charlie’s death. Con¬ 
rad Young, who was always in close touch 
with Charlie, could not attend the funeral 
service because of severe illness of his 
wife. He left on October 14 for Florida. — 
All will agree with Paul Litchfield, I am 
sure, that Charlie was the principal instru¬ 
ment in binding the Class together, keep¬ 
ing each of us acquainted with the where¬ 
abouts of our classmates. — Louis Freed¬ 
man sends us a quotation from Tennyson 
to supplement the Secretary’s: “The indi¬ 
vidual withers and the world is more and 
more.” Louis adds: “The number of ’96 
men diminishes but M.I.T. is more and 
more, with responsibilities far greater than 
any we were called upon to assume. May 
the present and future classes face them as 
they should.” 

From Marshall Leighton: “Charlie’s 
characteristics were such that he remained 
always on tap in my heart and my mind. 
I wonder if this is not the supreme test of 
a man.” — Billy Clifford’s letter reads in 
part: “Charlie was a grand fellow, and he 
certainly was devoted to his Class. My 
wife and I celebrated our 41st wedding 
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anniversary here at home some days ago. 
One of my boys, G. M. Clifford, Com¬ 
mander, U.S.N., is out in the Pacific serv¬ 
ing as air officer of the U.S.S. Tarawa. Bill, 
Jr., is in the advertising business in Wash¬ 
ington, which is nice for us as he can come 
down week ends to be with the old folks. 
Though at 73 I do not fox hunt anymore, 

1 do ride over these eight hundred acres 
of mine every day, checking my beef cattle 
and supervising the labor. With some 
months in Florida, or another warm place, 
every winter, we vary the routine. — 
H. H. Tozier writes: “The Class of ’96 has 
been very fortunate in having for so many 
years one who was so devoted to the in¬ 
terest of the Class as Charlie was. That is 
also true of Technology. This past summer 
I looked up Guy Morrill. I had been 
promising myself to do so for 25 years or 
more but never got around to making good 
until then. Guy is supposed to be retired, 
but for a retired man he keeps on the go 
a great deal of the time, and 1 had to make 
three tries before I caught up with him. 
He and Mrs. Morrill are both well and I 
had a very delightful visit with them. They 
plan to make their home in Canandaigua. 

From Dan Bates: “Six weeks ago, after 
Mrs. Bates and I got back from our ex¬ 
tended trip in the northwest, I got a letter 
from Reub Bakenhus telling about Charlie 
and of his second operation, and then I 
wrote to Charlie and also to Reub but there 
seemed to be nothing that could be done. 
However, I kept having the matter in mind 
and was just starting to write you today 
to see whether there was any comfort or 
relief I could give our old classmate when 
this letter of yours reached me.” — Helen 
Dodd sent the following comments: ‘I 
like your telling about Rye. I always feel 
strongly that our New England burying 
grounds are like Don Byrne’s descriptions 
of those at Destiny Bay, a gathering place 
for living and dead. I know, because my 
people have lived in this town since 1762. 
- John Eynon states for us all: “Reunions 
without Charlie will be sadly lacking his 
cherry presence.” — Charles Tucker writes 
from North Andover: “It does not seem 
possible that Charlie has gone, and our 
Class will never be the same again without 
him. Bertha and I miss him personally be¬ 
cause for a number of years he has made 
a yearly call on us when he came back 
from Rye, and we always enjoyed it a 
great deal. We loved Charlie Locke and 
his passing left a void in our personal 
friendships and, of course, a correspond¬ 
ingly large void in our class friendships.” 

Myron Fuller left on November 1 by 
automobile for Ft. Myers, Fla. He says: 
“This year I am driving via Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina 
and western South Carolina and Georgia. 
It will be about 2,000 miles, mostly in 
mountains from the Catskills of New York 
to northern Georgia.” — Will Coolidge re¬ 
gretted not having attended Charlie’s 
funeral. He had to be in Milwaukee on 
that day for the dedication of a laboratory 
in his name. He writes: “I greatly ap¬ 
preciated the conscientious effort that 
Charlie gave to us.” - Alfred Shaw wrote 
from California: “It was with great shock 
and an acute sense of personal loss that 1 
read your notice of the 14th to let me 
know of the passing of Charlie Locke, our 


Class Secretary for so many years. Through 
those years, Charlie and I had been rather 
good correspondents, and exchanged many 
personal favors and help in matters con¬ 
cerning mining especially. So, I can 
hardlv believe the grand guy has gone 
ahead, as he was about two years younger 
than I. Last time I saw him was in Janu¬ 
ary, 1923, when I was East on mining 
business and we had a good talk in his 
office at the Institute. He certainly did 
seem hale and hearty then. However, I 
knew about his cardiac trouble, for he 
wrote me about it later on. Your mention 
of this other intestinal matter is a surprise, 
of which your description is very complete 
and I’m sure all the rest of us are glad to 
know the details.” — Also from California 
we heard from Billy Haseltine: “Charlie 
had always seemed to me more or less in¬ 
destructible and not like the rest of us 
other merely mortal folks. Certainly the 
Alumni Association will miss him, and es¬ 
pecially, of course, the men of ’96. It has 
always been a matter of regret to me that 
I did not live where I could get together 
with some of my old classmates, and I 
welcomed the opportunity while I was in 
Washington during the late War of having 
eight of them to dinner, but regretted very 
much that you and Charlie were not able 
to attend. As you will note, I am at present 
in California, the refuge of old folks. Just 
before I left the military service in the 
fall of 1945,1 had to undergo an operation 
at the Walter Reed Hospital and came out 
here to recuperate. We liked it so well that 
we have been here practically ever since 
and shall probably spend at least our win¬ 
ters out here from now on, although we 
do not intend to make it our permanent 
residence.” 

Concerning his stay at the Institute, 
James Howe says: “My father was a friend 
of General Walker’s and I was invited by 
him to ‘come and browse’ while I was 
working in the Boston libraries on my first 
bibliography of the metals of the platinum 
group. Aside from Lythgoe, I do not re¬ 
member any of my fellow students. I be¬ 
came acquainted with Locke by corre¬ 
spondence. I shall miss the latter’s not in¬ 
frequent letters.” — Amos Robinson of 
Texas wrote: “The news was a great sur¬ 
prise to me because Charlie’s reports in 
The Review were the first things I looked 
for for several years, and when I saw him 
ten years ago he seemed so hearty and on 
top of the world that he has seemed more 
of a fixture than just another old man. We 
shall miss his name on the notes in The 
Review. Last June I could no longer walk 
as a surveyor or construction man must, 
or see as a designer must, so between 
rather simple mechanical efforts and some 
reading, I do a great deal of resting.” 

John Tilley sent his thanks for the 
resume of Charlie’s passing and added: 
“It is a comfort to know he did not suffer 
greatly.” Probably no one in the Class 
knew Charlie better than John. He refers 
to the job of secretary and wonders if it 
will be too great an obligation on my part 
to continue the work which Charlie so 
admirably accomplished. The Secretary 
would like to note at this time that there 
seems to be no reason why he should not 
be able to take over the correspondence. 
He appreciates the suggestion of John’s 


as well as other similar solicitous inquiries 
along the same line. The Secretary also 
trusts that the Class will be indulgent with 
any short comings until he gets “squared 
away” in his job. Many thanks for all 
favors and a very happy new year to you 
all. — John A. Rockwell, Secretary, 24 
Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

• 1897 • 

It is again with deep regret that we must 
record the passing of one of our classmates. 
Klaus J. Steiner, III, died on October 4 at* 
his home in Pittsburgh, Pa. He had been 
seriously ill for several years. 

The Secretary received the very inter¬ 
esting letter quoted below from George 
Wadleigh telling of contacts with several 
’97 men while on a trip to the western end 
of New York State: “Edward F. Strong, II, 
has resided for many years at Buffalo and 
was connected with the General Electric 
Company as lamp department manager. 
At 65 he was interrogated for possible re¬ 
tirement but was in such fine shape and 
doing such an excellent job that retire¬ 
ment was postponed until the age of 70. 
Since retirement from General Electric Ed 
has taken an agency for the American 
Sterilization Company, handling ultravio¬ 
let sterilization equipment. This keeps him 
busy five days a week and looking like a 
man of 50. Ed sent his best to all ’97 men 
whom I should encounter and said that 
he would do better in connection with the 
reunion in 1952 than he did at the last re¬ 
union. At Niagara Falls for a few hours, it 
was my intention to run over to Youngs¬ 
town, N.Y., and see Than Howard, but 
time and transportation did not permit. 
The best I could do was to telephone him 
and for this Than was very grateful. Than 
would like to see more of the Class but he 
is rather off the beaten track, his farm 
being some distance from Youngstown. He 
reported himself in fine shape and sent his 
best to all ’97 men. His son, who, if I re¬ 
member correctly, was the class baby, lives 
next door with his wife. 

“At Rochester, Mrs. Wadleigh and I 
spent some grand hours with Ed Hawkins 
and his wife. It was fine to see Ed com¬ 
pletely recovered from the serious eye 
trouble that kept him from the 1947 re¬ 
union. Ed is too valuable to the Kodak 
Company on development work to let him 
retire. His job lets him get about a good 
deal visiting his son in Virginia and an¬ 
other son who is with Yale and Towne. All 
my contacts wondered why such young 
things as Henry Worcester, Tom Wey¬ 
mouth and Bill Potter want to retire at 
their age. There must be something in 
connection with Western New York which 
maintains youth for a longer period. 

“As for your correspondent’s presence 
in Buffalo; this was for the particular pur¬ 
pose of the Tappi (Technical Association 
of Pulp and Paper Industry) annual engi¬ 
neering reunion. My job was that of chair¬ 
man of the materials handling committee 
for the engineering division. Many of us 
older engineers are trying to pass along to 
the younger men coming up some of the 
results of experience that they have not 
encountered in active service and which 
are omitted from the text books and the 
usual technical curriculum. Education 
now seems to be so specialized and the 
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knowledge acquired by a pulp and paper 
mill engineer needs to be so broad that 
there is a wide gap that needs filling. 
Hence, my rather strong interest in Tappi. 
Besides, it is more or less of a game and 
keeps the barnacles away.” George’s ad¬ 
dress is 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 
N.Y. 

Proctor Dougherty advises that he was 
present early in November at a tea in 
Washington, D.C., at which Dr. Karl 
Compton and his brother. Dr. Wilson 
Compton, were present. He also advises 
that Dorothy Moore Leitchman, the 
younger daughter of our late classmate, 
Hugh Moore, has recently dedicated a 
library to the memory of her mother in the 
new Unitarian Church in Arlington, Va. 
Many of our classmates will remember 
Mrs. Moore who was several times hostess 
to them at the Moore’s summer home at 
York Harbor, Maine. — John A. Collins, 
Jr., Secretary, 20 Quincy Street, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

• 1899 • 

Miles S. Sherrill, V, Professor Emeritus 
of Physical Chemistry at the Institute, is 
now teaching this subject at Boston Col¬ 
lege. He is taking the place of Professor 
Glasston who is temporarily working with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Sherrill’s 
address is 1060 Beacon Street, Brookline, 
Mass. — In July, Clancey M. Lewis sent a 
postal card depicting the Lake Washing¬ 
ton Floating Bridge at Seattle, Wash., said 
to be the largest floating bridge in the 
world. Its length is 656 feet, each floating 
section of concrete 315 feet long, and 
weighs 45)z tons. Horace McCurdy’22 of 
the Puget Sound Bridge and Dredging 
Company built the pontoons. The bridge 
nets $100,000 monthly. Clancey retired in 
1942. 

Percy Witherell’s son is a senior at the 
Institute. — Frederic Stearns is a member 
of the firm of Shepard and Stearns, archi¬ 
tects, on Franklin Street, Boston. — Clif¬ 
ford M. Balkam, VII, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., died on May 14 according to a no¬ 
tice from the Alumni Secretary’s office. A 
letter addressed to his former home has, 
so far, elicited no further information. — 
Burt R. Rickards, Secretary, 381 State 
Street, Albany, N.Y. Miles S. Richmond, 
Assistant Secretary, 201 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

• 1900 • 

A change of address notice from the 
Alumni Office to the effect that the ad¬ 
dress of Charles E. Paul has been changed 
from Chicago to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
seemed to call for an explanation. A letter 
to Paul elicited the following. “Thanks for 
the invitation to send an account of my 
activities since June, 1900, but it is a long 
story when measured by Old Man Time, 
and tedious and dull when compared with 
the opportunities and accomplishments of 
the fellows who followed us. The leading 
details relating to my work as mentioned 
in your letter are given in an abbreviated 
form in a short sketch in Who’s Who in 
America. You can find it in any of the re¬ 
cent volumes if you are looking for items 
relating to class statistics. I had a letter 
from Sumner Manley recently. He divides 
his time between New Hampshire and 


Ohio and seems to be well and enjoying 
life.” 

This letter meant a trip to the public 
library for me. There I found the volume 
referred to. Paul was bom in Belfast, 
Maine, on December 6, 1876, and gradu¬ 
ated from Chauncey Hall School before 
entering Technology with our Class in 
1896. He graduated with us from the 
Mechanical Engineering Course, and be¬ 
gan his career as designer and sales engi¬ 
neer with the James W. Tufts Company 
in Boston. He must have had an urge for 
teaching, for in 1903 he became assistant 
professor of mechanical engineering in 
Kansas State College. There followed fre¬ 
quent changes as Paul went up the ladder. 
In 1905 he became professor of mechani¬ 
cal engineering in New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; in 1907 
professor of mechanics in Pennsylvania 
State College; and in 1908 he went to the 
Armour Institute of Technology (now 
Illinois Institute of Technology) where he 
remained until his recent retirement. 
There he was associate professor of me¬ 
chanics until 1914, professor of mechanics 
in charge of the department from 1914 
until 1941 when he was retired as profes¬ 
sor emeritus of mechanics. In the mean¬ 
time he had been director of the depart¬ 
ment of engineering science from 1933 to 
1941 and chairman of the department of 
mathematics from 1934 to 1937. In his 
consulting practice he has specialized in 
industrial construction and materials since 
1908. He has been associate editor of 
American Builder and of Cement World, 
construction engineer for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, a 
member of several engineering societies 
and clubs and the author of booklets and 
technical articles relating to building con¬ 
struction, concrete, lumber, estimating and 
contracting. In 1905 he married Mary E. 
Yenawine. 

This reference to Who’s Who made me 
wonder how many of our Class have been 
similarly honored. Looking through the 
book I found that there are 17 living mem¬ 
bers included. At least three others, now 
deceased have also appeared. The living 
ones included are: H. B. Bigelow, VII; 
Charles H. Hughes, II; Sullivan W. Jones, 
IV; Arthur I. Kendall, VH; Charles T. 
Leeds, I; Clifford M. Leonard, I; Francis 
C. Lincoln, III; James L. Little, IV; 
George II. Mead, X; Charles E. Paul, II; 
Greenleaf W. Pickard, V; George E. Rus¬ 
sell, I; Charles E. Smith, I; Marcy L. 
Sperry, II; Frank R. Walker, IV; Raymond 
Willey, X; and Alan H. Woodward, III. 

Several of these men have been seldom, 
if ever, heard from in these notes. Perhaps 
extracts from their biographies might be 
interesting from time to time. Take Arthur 
I. Kendall for example. He was born in 
Somerville, Mass., on May 7, 1877. After 
graduating with us from the biology de¬ 
partment he got his Ph.D. at the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1904; Dr. of P.H. 
at Harvard in 1911; Sc.D. at the Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California in 1932. He 
was director of the hygienic laboratory, 
Panama Canal Commission, Ancon, Canal 
Zone 1904-06; fellow. Rockefeller Insti¬ 
tute for Medical Research and bacteriolo¬ 
gist, Research Laboratory, New York 
City Board of Health, 1906-09. There fol¬ 


lowed professorships at Harvard Medical 
School, Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis, and at Northwestern 
University School of Medicine where he 
has been professor emeritus since 1942. 
Kendall has been a trustee of the Wesley 
Memorial Hospital at Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity, Chairman of the Yellow Fever 
Commission of International Health and 
was awarded a Service Medal by the 
Panama Canal Commission. He belongs to 
medical and biological societies too nu¬ 
merous to mention. He is also author of 
several books and numerous articles on 
bacteriology and hygiene. His present ad¬ 
dress is Oracle, Arizona. 

We have notice of a change of address 
for Harold B. Mayhew, I, from Hyatteville, 
Md., to West Tisbury, Marthas Vineyard, 
Mass., and for William H. Hubbard, from 
Washington, D.C., to Margareta, Canal 
Zone. We also regretfully record the death 
of George W. Pigman, VI, on June 30, 
1948 (your secretary called on him in New 
Orleans last February), of Sidney F. Ross, 
IV, on May 31, 1948, and of Albert P. 
Stock, VI. — Elbert G. Allen, Secretary, 
54 Bonad Road, West Newton 65, Mass. 

• 1901 • 

Charlie Bittinger writes: “As you ask 
for items of interest the enclosed refers to 
an unusual combination of a navy captain 
receiving a medal for high art.” — The en¬ 
closure is an attractive folder of the Artists 
Fellowship, Inc., 1868-1948, recording 
the presentation of the Benjamin West 
Clinedinst Memorial Medal to Charles 
Bittinger, Captain, U.S.N.R. It states that 
the medal was presented on June 6, 1948, 
in the Jackson Memorial Hall of the Vir¬ 
ginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 
“Painter — The Artists Fellowship takes 
pride in presenting the first Benjamin 
West Clinedinst Memorial Medal to Cap¬ 
tain Charles Bittinger USNR for his 
achievement in the field of Art, for his re¬ 
search into color, and the excellence of 
his paintings based on the fundamental 
principles of Art as outlined in the reso¬ 
lution. Captain Bittinger was bom in 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1879. He was 
a pupil of the Art Students League of 
N.Y., after which he journeyed to Paris 
where he entered the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Delecluse and Colarossi Academies. 

“He is a member of the National Acad¬ 
emy of Design, Allied Artists of America, 
Salmagundi Club, Washington Art Club, 
and the Colorist of which he was Presi¬ 
dent. He was awarded the Bronze Medal, 
St. Louis Exposition in 1904; Clark Prize 
in 1912; Silver Medal, P.P. Exhibition, San 
Francisco; J. Elliot Prize, Newport Art 
Association, 1938. His works are in Alle¬ 
ghany College, Meadville, Pa.; City Art 
Museum, St. Louis; Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York; National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D.C.; ‘Ranger Pur¬ 
chase Room in Arlington, where Lee mar¬ 
ried’; Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts, 
Montgomery, Ala.” 

Phil Moore sent in the clipping which 
follows in part and wrote: “This is the 
son of Paul Hansen’02.” “Dr. Paul Scott 
Hansen, 35, socially prominent Chicagoan, 
died in Santa Barbara, Calif, of infantile 
paralysis. Dr. Hansen, a consultant in 
blood diseases at Santa Barbara Clinic, 
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was graduated from Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity medical school in 1935, and in¬ 
terned at St. Luke’s.” 

A report that we happened to notice 
in a New York City paper reads in part: 
“ . . . Pierre S. du Pont III[’33] yester¬ 
day was elected a director of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. to fill the vacancy. Mr. 
du Pont is the son of Lammot du Pont, for¬ 
mer chairman of the Board — The new 
director, now manager of rayon tire yam 
sales, joined the company as a chemist, in 
1934, a year after being graduated from 
M.I.T.” 

P. Freeman Goodwin writes: “In case 
you want it for purpose of record I attach 
a synopsis of my professional and business 
experience. I have never gotten around to 
attending any of the class reunions; I in¬ 
tended to attend last time but my health 
would not permit. As you will see by the 
attached sheet, I was in the Army, World 
War I; tried to get in for World War II 
but my physical condition would not per¬ 
mit. From the time I left Technology I was 
with various contractors ‘climbing up the 
ladder’ to superintendent’s job, and so on.” 
Here are a few highlights from the synop¬ 
sis: “General contracting for about seven 
years; United States Army Captain, later 
Major, Corps of Engineers (Res) during 
World War I and for two years after the 
War; about three years as superintendent, 
construction, office of supervising archi¬ 
tect, Treasury Department, United States 
Government; from 1923 to 1936 with 
Jobbing and Wholesale Corporation, 
ended as vice-president; for two years in 
business for self and later unemployed be¬ 
cause of ill health; about four years as¬ 
sistant superintendent of Construction, 
United States Veterans’ Administration; 
retired in 1942.” 

George Shute forwards a clipping 
which he thinks is applicable to many 
situations. — “The elegant term ‘associated 
with’ frequently means ‘temporarily em¬ 
ployed at $25.50 a week.’ ” — Anthony 
Peters says: “My doings up to date can 
best be described as vocation — avocation 
— vacation. As you know, in 1915, after 
14 years of practice at my profession, I 
gave up my vocation of engineering, and 
took up my avocation of organic chemistry, 
having developed an adhesive coating 
that looked good, and turned out to be 
very good. In 1943 I sidetracked my avo¬ 
cation, and donated my services to the 
Army Engineer Corps, and so back to 
the old vocation. After three years and 
three E’s (forgive me) with the Engineers, 
I decided to take the o out of vocation and 
replace it with an a. I retired from busi¬ 
ness, and found plenty to do trying to 
catch up with odd jobs around the house. 

“Retiring certainly has its compensa¬ 
tions. We spent the summer in Maine on 
Lake Alamoosook, one of a chain of three 
lakes starting near Blue Hill and emptying 
into Penobscot Bay, near the site of our 
old camp where we had spent many 
pleasant summers. The fishing was very 
good for summer fishing; my largest was 
a four and three-quarter pound small 
mouth black bass, caught on a four and 
one-half ounce fly rod, with a new green 
ghost streamer fly, that I tied the previous 
winter. We got back to Boston after 
Labor Day, and spent the rest of Septem¬ 


ber pulling weeds out of the garden. The 
snow has kept me busy this winter and in 
trim for paddling next summer. We are 
now looking forward to the middle of 
June, when we hope to start down Maine 
again, if the ice is out of the lake by that 
time.” 

Russell Putnam writes: “I had occasion 
to visit Boston on September 10 and in 
reading the Boston Herald I ran across 
this death notice: ‘Whittemore — In New¬ 
ton Lower Falls, Sept. 4, Charles A,, 
husband of Marie Small Whittemore of 
66 St. Mary’s Street.’ Charley Whittemore 
was an ’01 man in Course IV. We are get¬ 
ting fewer and fewer!” 

Anna Gallup reports: “I am living in 
an apartment at 47 High Street, Mystic, 
Conn. There is activity here for a new 
children’s museum in New London and I 
work at some of the meetings. Children’s 
museums are multiplying and I have much 
correspondence with persons founding 
them. An International Council of Muse¬ 
ums has been formed, and one meeting 
was held last November in Mexico City. 
There will be a meeting in Paris next June 
with instructions to the children’s muse¬ 
ums committee to make the world organi¬ 
zation permanent. I have been invited to 
attend but shall not make the trip.” 

Carl Johnson writes: “I am owner and 
operator of the Instrument Flight Insti¬ 
tute, teaching airplane flight by instru¬ 
ments, radio air navigation and celestial 
navigation. Our graduates are flying for 
the airlines, and during the War, across 
the Atlantic and Pacific. One has been 
killed in flight, Ed Holt, a navigator in a 
crash at Guadalcanal. I am still connected 
with the Johnson Service Company manu¬ 
facturers of air conditioning control de¬ 
vices, and so forth, with 47 offices through¬ 
out the United States. I am a 32-degree 
Mason as well as a Knight Templar and 
Shriner. I have a summer home at Lake 
Tahoe and now winter near Pasadena, 
Calif. I dabble in architecture, musical 
composition, landscaping, publishing and 
yachting, and probably look like most of 
my classmates; snow-white hair, and am 
doing the things I always wanted to do at 
this time of life. I still enjoy flying and be¬ 
long to the Washoe County Aero Squad¬ 
ron at Reno and the Southern California 
Aviation Country Club of Los Angeles. I 
am a member of the Sons of the Revolu¬ 
tion and am working on the genealogy of 
the Johnson family descending from Cap¬ 
tain John Johnson of Roxbury, Mass., first 
American officer killed in the fight with 
the Indians at Narragansett Swamp. 

“I think all the boys are interested in 
the job which the Secretary is doing for 
the Class and offer my personal thanks. 
In going over the class records, I am 
deeply impressed by the high positions 
which my classmates have attained in the 
scientific and business world. During pro¬ 
gressing years since graduation we have 
all had to completely alter, and many times 
reverse, our scientific thinking since the 
day we were taught that the atom was 
the smallest indivisible particle of matter, 
a la Professor Cross. The paramount sub¬ 
ject in Course II, steam engineering, has 
all but fallen by the wayside. Modem sci¬ 
ence has given the lie to much we learned 
but good old mathematics is still with us, 
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undiluted.” — Guy C. Peterson, Secre¬ 
tary, 788 Riverside Drive, New York 32, 
N.Y. Theodore H. Taft, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Room 3-282, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 

• 1902 • 

Your Secretary has to report the death 
of two of our Classmates. Ralph E. Kim¬ 
ball died on February 12 in Tiffin, Ohio, 
where he had resided for many years. No 
other information is available. — E. LeRoy 
Brainerd passed away on October 10 at 
Middletown, Conn. He had been in poor 
health for some time and had been unable 
to attend our last reunion. For a short time 
in the early part of his career, Brainerd 
was engaged in railroad work, first in the 
Pacific Northwest and later in the East 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad Company. In 1918 he 
joined the Russell Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany in Middletown, with whom he re¬ 
mained for about ten years. At the time of 
his death he was manager of the local 
Connecticut State Employment Service. 
He was a member of the Warren Lodge, 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of 
Portland, Conn., and of the Washington 
Chapter, Royal Arch Masons of Middle- 
town, and the M.I.T. Club of Hartford. 
His wife, Mildred Lighthipe Brainerd, 
survives him. — Burton G. Philbhick, 
Secretary, 246 Stuart Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. 

• 1903 • 

In reply to our notice of the 45th an¬ 
niversary, we received a number of letters 
of regret in which changes of address, 
positions or conditions, and little items of 
interest to others in the Class were indi¬ 
cated. Among these we note that W. H. 
Adams, II, now holds the rank of colonel 
in the Ordnance Reserve, U.S.A., after 
eight years in the Army; four in World 
War I, 1918-1922, and four in World War 
II, 1940-1944. F. B. Jewett, VI, attended 
the official opening of Mount Palomar Ob¬ 
servatory, and the University of California 
commencement. H. C. Merrill, X, is con¬ 
ducting a chemical laboratory in Ayer, 
Mass., for the control of the tanning proc¬ 
ess at Hartnett Tanning Company. E. II. 
Millard, II, is still hard at it developing a 
new method of forming pipe for the oil 
industry. J. J. Murray, II, is water com¬ 
missioner for the city of Newton, Mass. 
The following men have retired from ac¬ 
tive work in their professions: C. L. Bates, 
I, now living at Savary Island, British Co¬ 
lumbia; W. P. Cross, XIII, partially re¬ 
tired, “gets some nice winter vacations” 
in Havana, Guatamala and Mexico, has 
three children and eight grandchildren; 
G. H. Garcelon, VI, has moved back to 
Longmeadow, Mass.; W. M. Gilker, VI, 
is living in Dallas, Texas; and C. A. 
Schmidt, III, who hopes to attend our 
50th reunion, has moved to Seattle, Wash. 

These reunions also bring to light deaths 
that had previously escaped us. G. W. 
Bateman, II, died on April 13; R. A. Burr, 
IX, on July 19, 1945; L. F. Myers, I, on 
October 22, 1947; Lucile E. Sargent, VII, 
in January, 1948; A. J. Scholtes, IV, on 
July 22; and L. H. Underwood, III, on 
June 26. Bateman had been with Sullivan 
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Machine Company in Claremont, N.H., 
for many years, mostly as purchasing 
agent. Some years ago we saw him but he 
was too busy too come to a reunion. 
Scholtes’ death we recorded in the No¬ 
vember issue of The Review. Underwood, 
one of the better-known men of the Class, 
was a member of the Class Day and Insti¬ 
tute committees, class representative to 
the Association of Graduate Class Secre¬ 
taries, and a member of various societies. 
For many years after graduation, he was 
with the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company and other steel companies in the 
vicinity of East Chicago. 

One of the most prominent and widely- 
known members of the Class in educa¬ 
tional and scientific circles, Richard C. 
Tolman, X, died on September 5, in a 
hospital in Los Angeles, Calif. He was 
dean of the California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology Graduate School and one of the 
creators of the atomic bomb. The Los 
Angeles Times has this to say of him: “He 
had been a patient at the hospital since 
Aug. 14, when he suffered a stroke at his 
home, 345 S. Michigan Ave., Pasadena. 
Dr. Tolman joined the Caltech faculty in 
1921 as professor of mathematical physics 
and physical chemistry. Previously he had 
served as chief of the dispersoid section 
of the chemical warfare service in World 
War I with the rank of major and had 
taught at the University of Illinois. He left 
the Pasadena institution in 1940 to accept 
a Presidential appointment as vice-chair¬ 
man of the National Defense Research 
Committee. During World War II he 
worked under Maj. Gen. L. R. Groves at 
the Manhattan Project where the atomic 
bomb was developed. At the war’s end he 
was decorated with the Medal of Merit 
and made an honorary officer of the Order 
of the British Empire for his work in 
atomic research. In 1946, Gen. Groves ap¬ 
pointed him head of a committee of sci¬ 
entists to disseminate the technical dis¬ 
coveries made during the bomb’s develop¬ 
ment and to recommend peacetime uses 
for atomic energy. Dr. Tolman predicted 
great advantages to industry and medi¬ 
cine, particularly in the field of cancer 
research, when all of the secrets of the 
Manhattan Project could be safely re¬ 
vealed. Dr. Tolman later served as an ad¬ 
visor to Bernard Baruch on the commis¬ 
sion for world control of atomic energy 
and was scientific advisor to the U.S. dele¬ 
gation to the United Nations. He returned 
to Caltech late in 1946. On the campus 
he was known both as a scientist and a 
philosopher. He believed that scientists 
must recognize that the work of artists, 
ministers and poets dedicated to searching 
for the beautiful and good is just as im¬ 
portant and difficult as the discovery of a 
new atomic particle. However, he said, 
scientists must dedicate themselves to the 
search for truth, whether it be beautiful 
or ugly, good or evil.” Tolman leaves a 
widow, a brother and a sister. He was one 
whom your secretaries had hoped to get 
to a class reunion. — Frederic A. Eustis, 
Secretary, 131 State Street, Boston 9, 
Mass. James A. Cushman, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, Box 103, South Wellfleet, Mass. 

• 1905 • 

There have been a few requests for 
copies of the four-page mimeographed 


class notes for November, which missed 
The Review on account of tardiness of 
copy. There are a few more available for 
anyone wishing one. 

Ralph Hadley made a social call on the 
Secretary,, regretting that the 1948 tennis 
season had closed and hoping that Ken¬ 
way, Bridges, or someone would visit the 
Fountain of Youth this coming winter so 
as to do battle with him at the reunion 
next June. Ralph has a new grandson, and 
now four grandchildren, the father being 
G. Edwin Hadley’38. Ralph and Grace 
had been recently to Iowa, visiting a 
daughter engaged in religious education 
work at the University. — Carl and Betty 
Craesser report vacationing recently in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Canada. Carl must be quite a fisherman 
as Betty suggests it would be cheaper in 
some of the pools around home. — Clark 
Warren, II, reports that his oldest son, 
Clark E., Jr., has established a New Eng¬ 
land agency, representing Alden Products 
Company and Pierce Roberts Company, 
and is living in Newtonville. Clark sug¬ 
gests our co-operation but we do not know 
yet whether Junior is handling rubber 
boots or erasers. Just a bit of a reunion 
with Sam Shapira and his son, Norman’41, 
who has just returned from a long stay in 
Italy, first with the United States Army, 
then with the United States Embassy at 
Rome, then in an export-import business. 

Hans F. Schaefer, III, died at his home, 
2145 Luray Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
September 19. He was vice-president and 
a director of the Lunkenheimer Company, 
from 1908 to 1922, retiring then and 
spending much of his time at his summer 
home at Biddeford Pool, Maine. Besides 
his wife he is survived by two daughters 
and two sons, one of whom, H. Frederick, 
Jr., ’39 lives at Marblehead, Mass. Rob¬ 
erts S. Foulds, IV, passed away in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, on 
June 20, where he had been a patient 
several days. For our Ten-Year Book Bob 
wrote: “Since graduation I have stuck to 
one company,” apparently to the bitter 
end, for at his death he was contracting 
engineer for the Phoenix Bridge Com¬ 
pany, Phoenixville, Pa., where he started 
June 9, 1905. Among the many projects 
erected under his direction were the 
Pulaski Skyway, High Level Viaduct, the 
Buzzards Bay, Mass., Vertical Lift, St. 
George’s Arch, St. Georges, Md., and the 
St. Johns River Bridge at Jacksonville, 
Fla. He left a married daughter, with 
whom he lived in recent years, also two 
sons and eight grandchildren. 

We have some sad and belated news in 
the death of Forest O. Sprague, V, at the 
General Hospital, Martinsville, Va.,on Jan¬ 
uary 20, 1948. Mr. and Mrs. Sprague had 
just been hospitalized on account of inju¬ 
ries sustained the week before, but Forest 
developed pneumonia from which he 
failed to rally. Death was due to embolism. 
He was a native of Haverhill, Mass. His 
first job after graduation was with the Bos¬ 
ton Consolidated Gas Company, where 
Bob Folsom, Bob Lord and G. M. Bartlett 
also started. For several years prior to 
his death he was sales engineer for the 
Borne, Scrymer Company, Elizabeth, N.J., 
where he had made his home for some 
time. Besides his wife, he left a married 


daughter and a son. — Fred W. Gold- 
thwait, Secretary, 274 Franklin Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. Sidney T. Strickland, 
Assistant Secretary, 69 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 

• 1907 • 

Under date of November 3, as the re¬ 
sult of a letter that I had written to him, 
I received a fine letter from Byron P. Luce, 
and he gave his address as in care of Cia. 
Azucarera del Rio Guayalejo S.A., Xico- 
tencalt. Tamps., Mexico. I quote in part 
from his letter: “Seven years ago I landed 
in Colombia, South America, having flown 
to BogotA. This city can be delightful 
during certain seasons of the year, and 
again it can hand out the worst climate 
possible. No wonder everyone goes around 
with a sour face with never a smile or a 
glint in the eye. Everyone is wrapped in 
ruanas or overcoats, all in somber colors. 
One never sees a dash of color in the 
ladies’ attire, and their chief occupation 
is going to and from the innumerable 
churches that stand on nearly every street 
corner. I was in Bogota for only a few 
days and then went to a place called 
Ambalema, a very old and primitive town 
on the Magdalena River, to supervise the 
erection of a sugar factory supplied by 
the Honolulu Iron Works Company and 
was there for a year. This place is also 
off my calling list, for between the heat, 
the insufferable swarms of gnats, the 
world’s worst food, and having to sleep 
on a bed consisting of an inch thick mat¬ 
tress laid directly on boards, the condi¬ 
tions do not attract one for a return en¬ 
gagement. . . . Following this I became 
manager of a sugar property in the Val¬ 
ley of the Cauca River, or Valle del Cauca, 
which I believe to be one of the most 
favored spots in the world. It is a gorgeous 
valley between the two cordilleras of the 
Andes. Rainfall is about 31 inches per 
year; part in the spring and the balance 
in the fall. The temperature every day 
has a maximum range of 65 degrees to 
85, and the elevation is about 3,500 feet. 
The vegetation is lush, the rich alluvial 
soil being in some cases a meter deep. 
The developed plantations are all irrigated 
from streams higher in the hills, and the 
Cauca River flows through the entire val¬ 
ley in a winding course. Upon completing 
a three-year contract as manager of the 
Valle sugar producer, I was all set to re¬ 
turn to the United States when a cable 
came from the Honolulu Iron Works Com¬ 
pany asking if I would stay on in Colombia 
for a short period to take care of some 
business inquiries. As a result, I remained 
in Colombia with headquarters in the de¬ 
lightful small city of Cali. Thus for the 
last three years I was in engineering sales 
work in Colombia, with the main account 
that of the Honolulu Iron Works Com¬ 
pany, for whom I was able to close con¬ 
tracts for two new complete sugar fac¬ 
tories. On the 15th of last May, Mrs. Luce 
and I left for the states and went to 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., where our 
daughter and her youngest son joined us 
and spent the summer with us. . . . Out 
of a clear sky while I was at the Vineyard, 
the Fulton Iron Works Company wired 
me asking if I was available to relieve 
their superintendent of construction on a 
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new factory in Mexico, so I came here in 
the latter part of last August and expect 
to be here for at least six months or until 
the factory is completed and operating 
satisfactorily. This factory is just about 
the last word in sugar factory construction 
with about 6,000 boiler horsepower, and 
three 2,500 kilovolt-amperes power units. 
All of the equipment is of the best that 
money can buy, and, altogether, about 
nine million United States dollars will be 
tied up here when the boilers are first 
fired. I had two delightful experiences 
during this last summer. First of all, Otis 
Fales dropped in at Oak Bluffs’ Harbor, 
Martha’s Vineyard, while on a cruise in 
his power boat. He and his party had 
dinner with us. I also saw Becky Sharp 
and had about an hour with him. He also 
was with a party on a schooner making 
a cruise, but was unable to take the time 
to come to our house for lunch.” 

Early in last November I received from 
Jim Barker a photostat of a clipping from 
the New York Times of October 20 en¬ 
titled, “U.S. Engineers Get Iranian Con¬ 
tract.” I quote in part from this article: 
"Signing of a contract between Iran and 
Overseas Consultants, Inc., under which 
this foreign-advisory group of eleven en¬ 
gineering companies will undertake a 
study of economic and social conditions 
in Iran and make recommendations for 
planning of that country’s projected $650,- 
000,000 development program, was an¬ 
nounced here yesterday and in Washing¬ 
ton. Iran, now rich in oil resources, is 
anxious to develop as well its mineral, 
agricultural and industrial potentials. . . . 
Overseas Consultants, Inc., was originally 
formed in June, 1947, at the request of 
the United States Government to make 
a comprehensive survey of Japanese in¬ 
dustries, and it has been reincorporated. 
. . . The purpose of the agreement is 
to obtain outstanding engineering and in¬ 
dustrial management consultants to help 
Iran plan and execute its recovery pro¬ 
gram. . . . The first group of Overseas 
engineers will leave for Iran November 
15. Their preliminary survey will consti¬ 
tute an exploratory but realistic diagnosis 
of Iran’s capacity to support the proposed 
development program.” The article states 
that one of the four men who constituted 
the group to make this preliminary survey 
was Jim Barker of our Class. In a letter 
received from Jim on November 7, he 
said that they expected to be in Teheran, 
Iran, for only a fortnight and that they 
expected to return to the United States 
by the middle of December. Jim said that 
his part in this work is that of a business 
man with experience in both national and 
international finance and practical eco¬ 
nomics, and not primarily as an engineer, 
as his associates were all engineers of the 
highest standing. This consultant work 
will in no wav change his present respon¬ 
sibilities in this country, where he is a 
member of many boards of directors in 
both fields of business and education, as 
anyone may see by looking under his 
name in Who’s Who in America. Jim’s 
address is James M. Barker, 1430 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Incidentally, one of the firms in Overseas 
Consultants, Inc., is Jackson and More¬ 
land, of which Ed Moreland is senior 
partner. 


Through the kindness of Henry Martin 
of Washington, D.C., I have a clipping 
from the Washington Evening Star of Oc¬ 
tober 22, which tells of the presentation 
of the George Warren Fuller award on 
October 22 at Philadelphia at a meeting 
of American Water Works Association to 
Harry R. Hall of our Class, who is chief 
engineer for the Montgomery and Prince 
Georges County utility agency of the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commis¬ 
sion. This award is made annually for 
outstanding and untiring efforts in the 
furtherance of the water works profes¬ 
sion. In the case of Harry, he was cited 
for his “effective service in the sanitary 
engineering field.” He has been associated 
with this commission since it was founded 
in 1918. In a personal letter to Henry 
Martin written by Harry under date of 
October 28, he states that he was then 
at home recovering from a heart attack 
that he suffered last summer, but that he 
was coming along gradually and hoped 
to be back on his job before long. Harry’s 
home address is 5600 42d Avenue, Hyatts- 
ville, Md., and his business address is 
4017 Hamilton Street in that same city. 

Last October Howard Marvin, who is 
a partner with Stevenson, Jordan and 
Harrison, management engineers, at 19 
West 44th Street, New York City, changed 
his home address to Pepper Crossing, 
Stepney, Conn. — I have word from the 
Alumni Office of the death of two men 
who were associated with our Class in 
the Course in Mining Engineering, neither 
of whom has ever been at all active in our 
class affairs. Howard Morton whose last 
known address was in care of Brown and 
Brown, Inc., 613 Lewis Building, Port¬ 
land, Oregon, died on April 30. Frank S. 
Hamilton, whose latest known address was 
Bluehill Falls, Maine, has also passed 
away on July 6, 1947. — Word has been 
received of the death of William E. Ker¬ 
shaw, V, on October 29. Mr. Kershaw was 
retired from the Electric Storage Battery 
Company of Philadelphia and his home 
address was Gwynedd Valley, Pa. He is 
survived by his wife, Margaret, and two 
children. 

On November 17, Governor Bradford 
of Massachusetts appointed Alexander 
Macomber, our Class President, as an un¬ 
paid member of the Boston Port Authority 
for a five-year term. Probably you all 
know that Mac is a partner in the State 
Street, Boston, engineering firm of Ma¬ 
comber and West. During the last War 
he was director of the gas division of the 
War Production Board, and at present is 
consultant to the National Security Re¬ 
sources Board in Washington. — Bryant 
Nichols, Secretary, 23 Leland Road, 
Whitinsville, Mass. Harold S. Wonson, 
Assistant Secretary, Commonwealth Shoe 
and Leather Company, Whitman, Mass. 

• 1908 • 

The first bi-monthlv dinner and meeting 
of the Class for the 1948—1949 season was 
held on November 16 at the Silver Room, 
Walker Memorial, M.I.T., at 6:00 p.m. 
The following were present: Henry Sew¬ 
ell, George Belcher, Winch Heath, Bill 
Booth, Bill McAuliffe’09, Myron Davis, 
Leslie Ellis, Sam Hatch, Karl Kennison, 
Line Mayo, Nick Carter, Harold Gumey 

xiv 


and Joe Wattles. We should have had 
several more of our regulars at the dinner 
but, unfortunately, the date of our din¬ 
ner was the same as the fall Shrine meet¬ 
ing which probably accounted for the 
absence of Jefts Beede, George Freethy, 
and Frank Towle. After a very excellent 
dinner, provided by Brother Bridges, a 
general "talk fest” followed and then Joe 
Wattles showed the Kodachromes taken 
by Doc Leslie at our 40th reunion last 
June at the Oyster Harbors Club. As re¬ 
ported in earlier issues of The Review, 
Joe Wattles attended the International 
Rotary meeting at Buenos Aires last fall. 
He showed us some very beautiful and 
interesting Kodachromes he took on the 
way down on the S.S. Uruguay; many 
pictures taken in places visited in Argen¬ 
tina and Uruguay as well as at Trinidad 
on the return trip via the S.S. Uruguay 
to New York. Joe’s comments as the pic¬ 
tures were shown gave us new ideas about 
South America. Joe also showed us some 
very striking Kodachromes of autumn 
foliage taken last October in the White 
Mountain area. 

The Boston Post of October 1 reported: 
“Engineers and other employees of the 
State Department of Public Works yes¬ 
terday held a farewell party at the Manger 
Hotel for Arthur B. Appleton of 11 Sher¬ 
man St., Beverly, who retired yesterday 
from his post of office engineer of the 
department, in which he had served for 
36 years.” Best wishes, Art, for the fu¬ 
ture, and hope to still see you at some of 
our dinners. — We are sorry to report the 
death of Eddie Allen on May 11. Eddie 
had been with Surpass Leather Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., for many years. — We 
have also learned of the death of George 
Dalrymple at Haverhill, Mass., on Oc¬ 
tober 9. George, after leaving Technology, 
was employed for a while by the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation at Beverly, 
Mass., and later became associated with 
his father in the manufacture of shoe 
bows. For more than 20 years he was 
assistant treasurer of Dalrymple-Dudley 
Company, manufacturers of shoe orna¬ 
ments and supplies, and then became as¬ 
sociated with the Equitable Life Assur¬ 
ance Society of New York. He was park 
commissioner of Haverhill, Mass., for five 
years, mayor of Haverhill for five years, 
had been a member of the governor’s 
committee for the Preservation of New 
England Industries, treasurer of the Mer¬ 
rimack Valley Regional Association, chair¬ 
man of the State Finance Board, director 
of Civilian Defense in Haverhill, head of 
a Public Safety Committee in Haverhill, 
adviser to the Small War Plants Corpora¬ 
tion with headquarters in Lowell, Mass., 
and a member of various other civic or¬ 
ganizations and fraternal groups. 

Have you made your subscription to the 
Alumni Fund? If not why not do it now? 
— We report the following changes in 
addresses: Benjamin H. Arnold, 330 East 
Madison Avenue, Wheaton, Ill.; Monroe 
Ames, 253 Forest Street, Medford 55, 
Mass.; John W. Bicknell, 45 Gramercy 
Park, New York 10, N.Y.; Frederick S. 
Cram, 220 East Magnolia Street, Inde¬ 
pendence, Kansas; Allen E. Hazard, 29 
Riverview Street, Brockton 26, Mass.; 
Pryns Hopkins, 1900 Garden Street, Santa 
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Barbara, Calif.; Richard Y. Kennard 
Room 1111,189 West Madison Street, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill.; Emerson F. Lyford, Tistaquin 
Street, Middleboro, Mass.; Arthur F. 
Mohan, Southeastern Plate Glass Com¬ 
pany, Post Office Box 786, Montgomery 
2, Ala.; Charles W. Morrison, 540 Moun¬ 
tain View Terrace, Dunellen, N.J.; Joseph 
B. Sando, 1633 East Genesee Street, Syr¬ 
acuse 10, N.Y. 

The second bi-monthly dinner and 
meeting will be held on Tuesday, January 
11, 1949, probably at Thompson’s Spa, 
Washington Street, Boston. Hope to have 
George Freethy show the movies he took 
at our 40th reunion last June at Oyster 
Harbors. Usual reply post cards will be 
mailed in due course. — H. Leston Car¬ 
ter, Secretary, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 

• 1909 • 

As we go to press for the January Re¬ 
view we want to assure you that the plans 
for the 40th reunion are proceeding 
smoothly and we hope to tell you of the 
final plans in the next issue. The plan 
now is to go to the Cape where our hap¬ 
piest reunions have been held. So begin 
making preparations for that pleasant 
journey in early June to southern Massa¬ 
chusetts! 

You undoubtedly have received the 
messages which our class fund committee 
has sent out, giving and asking informa¬ 
tion concerning the manner in which we 
can best pay back some of the debt which 
we owe to the Institute for sending us 
on our way. The committee, Molly, XI, 
Paul, V, and Reg Jones, VI, have not only 
put in a great deal of time during the 
past two years in developing plans but 
they have enlisted the best advice ob¬ 
tainable from some of our most success¬ 
ful classmates such as Tom Desmond, I, 
and B. Edwin Hutchinson, III. The plans 
which they envision fit nicely into the 
general plans for Institute financing de¬ 
scribed by Paul in the notes below. Strange 
to say, both plans were conceived al¬ 
together separately, the originators of one 
knowing nothing of the plans of the other. 
We hope that the response to all these 
efforts will be generous. — We realize that 
requests for financial assistance are com¬ 
ing thick and fast, but our own class 
treasury now needs replenishing if we 
are to carry out the several plans under 
way for the coming year. We have always 
depended on voluntary subscriptions and 
none has been made or asked for several 
years. The amount needed is modest and 
will scarcely be felt if enough of us be¬ 
come volunteers. When Charlie Main’s 
accounts were turned over there was some¬ 
thing over $100 and the only amounts 
which have been expended have gone for 
floral tributes for a few of our most loyal 
members who have passed on. All other 
expenses incurred during the past six years 
for mailing, stationery, postage, inciden¬ 
tals, and even for floral tributes, have been 
contributed by one or two individuals so 
that we have scarcely touched our origi¬ 
nal nest egg. However, this is not enough 
to pay for the notices and mailing which 
the 40th reunion necessitates, together 
with other incidentals, and besides, we 
cannot let the balance approach zero as 


a limit. Individual contributions of $5.00, 
or even less, will help a great deal. Make 
checks out to Paid M. Wiswall and send 
to his address given at the end of these 
notes. 

Paul now tells us something of the In¬ 
stitute’s plans for meeting its present fi¬ 
nancial needs: “I have already told in 
these notes about my call on the Critchetts 
at their beautiful place at Orleans where 
Jim and Ruth now live since his retire¬ 
ment. From the Cape I went to Boston 
and spent a delightful day right there at 
the Institute on the banks of the Charles. 
As I have told you, I saw Dr. Compton 
and Jimmy Killian as well as scores of my 
old buddies. Maybe that is the reason 
why I had a letter from Dr. Compton ask¬ 
ing me to serve on a large committee of 
over 500 to work on a project amounting 
to some $20,000,000. On the committee 
are our old friends and classmates, Jim 
Critchett, XIV, Tom Desmond, I, Bradley 
Dewey, X, Delos Haynes, VI, B. Edwin 
Hutchinson, III, Reg Jones, VI, Ramon 
Munoz, III, Molly Scharff, XI, Heinie 
Spencer, II, Harry Webb, III, Mex Weill, 
II, Harry Whitaker, VI, and the Class 
Secretary, V. The funds are to be used 
for improvements of the Institute, of 
course. You will hear more from a class 
representative who is on the committee. 
As I gather the copy for this number of 
The Review I am at Chet Dawes’ fine 
home and just back from a meeting of the 
committee in Cambridge where I and 
most of the men I have mentioned have 
been in session day and evening for two 
good days. I have been thinking bow lucky 
I have been to see the Institute again 
and so many of my friends. It is a very 
rich experience as many of you can agree. 
I know, as usual, that the Class will give 
a good account of itself as it always does, 
for we have a good Class! I often think 
how at large alumni dinners we find a 
fine turnout of our classmates and we 
often have to ask our neighboring classes 
to adopt us since at our table every seat 
is taken. In these past few weeks I have 
been recalling how at an occasional class 
luncheon in New York we have had Jimmy 
Killian as our guest and heard him tell 
us about the state of things in Cambridge. 
Now I’ll admit that my pet name for Jim 
has always been just ‘Jimmy Boy.’ But 
now I wonder if he’ll recognize me as he 
has these many years. That ls a pretty 
informal moniker for the President of the 
Institute! Jimmy has been so closely as¬ 
sociated with Dr. Compton all through 
the war years that it seems natural for 
him to take over as Dr. Compton goes to 
other duties, mostly in Washington. I am 
proud to tell you that Jimmy is still the 
same good old Jim Killian we have known 
all these years. I saw him this very day 
as he took charge of things at Cambridge 
and I can assure you that he will do the 
needful with skill and with comfort to all 
of us. More power to him! I wish all of 
you might have heard what was said in 
the discussion of ‘The Overall Plans for 
Raising $20,000,000 for the Institute.’ It 
would have warmed your hearts. Rarely 
have I ever heard so splendid a presenta¬ 
tion as we heard from George B. Harri¬ 
son, Dean of Science, who amused and 
edified us as he told us so skillfully of 


his own experiences at the Institute. Ilfs'- 
subject was most appropriately, ‘How 
M.I.T. Looks to an Outsider on the In¬ 
side,’ which appears on page 165 of this 
issue.” 

Molly, in the midst of working on the 
class fund, was again called to Pittsburgh 
to act as one of the arbitrators in a labor- 
management dispute. All that he could 
tell us is the following: "I can report 
nothing except that I am presently serv¬ 
ing as the industry member of a Board of 
Arbitration charged with deciding 26 is¬ 
sues in a labor dispute between the 
Duquesne Light Company of Pittsburgh 
and certain associated companies and the 
local unions of the International Brother¬ 
hood of Electrical Workers, who represent 
most of the employees of the company. 
The other members of the Board are: A 
representative of the International Broth¬ 
erhood of Electrical Workers who is act¬ 
ing as union member of the Board; and a 
lawyer from Detroit, agreed upon by the 
parties as their selection from a list sub¬ 
mitted by the mediation service of the 
United States Department of Labor, who 
is acting as chairman. I am finding it an 
interesting experience.” 

We were surprised to receive a letter 
from our President, Carl Gram, X, under 
the letterhead of the Foster Wheeler Cor¬ 
poration of New York stating that he was 
hurriedly sailing for Europe to be gone 
two or three years and that he would be 
unable to attend the 40th reunion. He 
say’s that more details will be coming 
later. The Foster Wheeler Corporation is 
an engineering firm which installs large 
oil refining machinery. We are awaiting 
with interest to learn more of Carl’s pro¬ 
gram and are wondering what is to happen 
to the sheep and lamb farm down in 
Lancaster County, Pa. 

For some time we have been attempt¬ 
ing to obtain some note from Carleton 
Hubbard, II, who had settled down in 
Greenwich, Conn. However, recently he 
paid a visit to Johnny Davis, II, and let 
Johnny tell the story: “It was a pleasant 
surprise when I picked up the phone re¬ 
cently to hear the voice of Carleton Water- 
bury Hubbard, II, say that he was in 
Providence on his way to Boston and that 
while his family did a little visiting he 
was going to drop in for a chat. Pop, as 
he was affectionately called in the long- 
ago days, appeared not to have changed 
appreciably with the years. He had the 
same cheerful manner, the broad smile, 
the enthusiasm, and could have gotten 
into his old tux without bursting the but¬ 
tons off. Life appeared to have treated 
Pop very well, indeed. He said that he 
no doubt had missed a great deal by not 
being more social and attending class re¬ 
unions and so forth, but raising a family 
of four children and sending them to col¬ 
lege took all his time and money. Since 
then, things have gone unusually well for 
him financially, his two sons are in partner¬ 
ship with him and his two daughters 
married. In 1935 the Republicans elected 
Pop to the Board of Education of Green¬ 
wich, Conn., and he became its secretary 
in 1939. Despite Democratic landslides, 
he is still secretary and bids fair to hold 
the job until the retiring age of 72. He 
has been very active in the Boy Scouts 
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and various welfare activities in Green¬ 
wich. 

“Pop runs an architectural and en¬ 
gineering office. In the thirties when no 
one wanted real estate and the banks 
handed their foreclosed property over for 
the mortgage and sometimes even paid 
the back taxes, Pop being agreeable, ac¬ 
quired many properties. Now he is one of 
the bloated landlords. I believe he lives 
in the same house in Greenwich that Phil 
Young, II, Howard Fisher, II, and I visited 
while we were working on our thesis tests 
of the Harvard, Yale boats that used to 
run between Boston and New York. His 
only complaint was that too many air¬ 
planes fly over Greenwich. During our 
reminiscences Pop’s better 15/16, as he 
called his charming wife, with her sister 
and sister’s husband arrived. It was a most 
enjoyable call.” Johnny is still studying 
art and painting pictures. These latter 
are attracting much attention and several 
are now decorating the walls of his friends’ 
houses. He is also a member and treasurer 
of the Cambridge Art Association. 

On Wednesday, December 15, Johnny 
Willard, II, was the speaker at the meeting 
in Boston of the American Society for 
Quality Control, his subject being, “How 
to Sell Ideas like Quality Control.” Johnny, 
as you know, is a member of the firm of 
industrial consultants, Bigelow, Kent, Wil¬ 
lard and Company of Boston. — Paul M. 
Wiswall, Secretary, 90 Hillside Avenue, 
Glen Ridge, N.J. Chester L. Dawes, Re¬ 
view Secretary, Pierce Hall, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Cambridge 38, Mass. Assistant 
Secretaries: Maurice R. Scharff, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y.; 
George E. Wallis, 1606 Hinman Ave¬ 
nue, Evanston, Ill. 

• 1911 • 

A score of classmates gathered at Walk¬ 
er Memorial on the evening of Mon¬ 
day, November 8, for the annual “Seven 
Come Eleven” class dinner, put forward 
one day as the 7th fell on Sunday. We 
would have had our traditional two elevens 
present, but two Charlies, McManus and 
Maguire, at the last moment were unable 
to attend, the former on account of a 
sudden grippe attack, the latter called out 
of town on business. A feature of the 
evening was the following resolution, 
unanimously passed: “Resolved: that we 
of M.I.T. 1911 are proud of and thankful 
for the distinguished services our class¬ 
mate, General George C. Kenney, has 
rendered our country and we know those 
deeds will live forever and further that 
he will so direct the students at the Air 
University he now heads that many of 
them will also be inspired, as well as in¬ 
formed, for valiant efforts.” 

We were particularly pleased to be able 
to greet Harold Hallett, VI, who humbly 
apologized for not having attended a class 
affair since 1917. Hal is now connected 
with the Port of Boston Authority as as¬ 
sistant to the chief engineer, with his 
office at Commonwealth Pier. He told 
how this authority is more and more con¬ 
trolling all of Boston’s harbor facilities. 
His older boy, a Dartmouth graduate, was, 
unfortunately, killed in action in World 
War II, while his other boy, who boasts 
58 missions over Germany, came through 


the War with but a cheek scratch and is 
now married, has one son, and is with 
the Devoe Paint Company in Waltham. 
The Halletts’ daughter is a graduate of 
the Boston University Nursery School and 
is teaching in Concord. Hal and Elsie 
live at 7 Concolor Avenue, Newton 58. — 
Walter Allen, XIII, is still with A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, 
but has occasion to use airplane travel a 
great deal in visiting the company’s other 
plants; three in the south and one in New 
Hampshire. He reported the addition of a 
grandson to three granddaughters in the 
Allen family. — Ober Clark, II, said that 
his Nelson Cement Stone Company has 
had its best year, yet one with maximum 
worries. Most of the business has been in 
curbstones the past twelve months, he 
added. 

Marshall Comstock, VI, Boston branch 
manager of Wagner Electric Company, 
said there are now two grandsons and 
three granddaughters in his family; the 
latest grandson being a year old. — George 
Cumings, VI, active in television develop¬ 
ment work in his New England Telephone 
and Telegraph job, said he had the pleas¬ 
ure of seeing the three Boston games of 
the World’s Series from the roof of Braves 
Field. — Dennie, VI, secretary-manager of 
the Gardner Chamber of Commerce, said 
his count still stood at a pair of grandsons 
and a pair of granddaughters. He also 
announced that Orville, Jr. has changed 
the name of his printing shop in Cornish, 
Maine, from The Webb-Smith Publish¬ 
ing Company to The Denison Press, his 
younger brother, George, being with him. 
— Henry Dolliver, I, is now in his 22d 
year with Jackson and Moreland, promi¬ 
nent Boston consulting engineers, with 
most of his work on valuation of public 
utilities. He has three grandchildren, all 
girls, with one expected. — Fred Harring¬ 
ton, I, says he is now on a tapering-off 
job with Whitman and Howard, engineers, 
89 Broad Street, Boston. — Stan Hartshorn, 
IX-B, down from Gardner with Dennie, 
said he was still busy manufacturing fur¬ 
niture and baby carriages. His daughter, 
Barbara, following a postgraduate course 
at Radcliffe, is now registrar at the Gar¬ 
land School in Cambridge, while his son, 
Stan, Jr., is a student at the University 
of Michigan in the furniture technology 
course. He said he and Julia, thanks to 
Emmons Whitcomb’s skillful planning, 
had had a most enjoyable South American 
cruise this spring. 

Boston Edison’s quartet of 1911 men 
were all present. Tom Haines, II, now in 
his 36th year with the company, is as¬ 
sistant vice-president in charge of opera¬ 
tions and has a hand also in industrial re¬ 
lations. Jack Herlihy, II, is just completing 
his 35th year and is vice-president in 
charge of procurement and also has a 
hand in labor negotiations. Roger Loud, 
VI, has completed 33 years with Edison 
and is handling electric and steam sales. 
His older boy, married last December, is 
professor of mathematics at the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, while his younger son, 
Alden, following war service completed 
three years at Technology in just over 
two years and was winner of the Sedgwick 
Biological Prize, a scholarship at Woods 
Hole Marine Biological Laboratory. Nor¬ 


man Wade, II, who heads the steam en¬ 
gineering division, has two married 
daughters; one living in Merchantville, 

N. J., with her husband and one son, the 
other in San Francisco, mother of four 
youngsters. — Hal Jenks, VI, with New 
England Gas and Electric Company, has 
been busy recently on the plans for a 
110,000 volt transmission line on the Cape. 
Recently at New Bedford he has been 
busy laying a nitrogen gas-pressure line 
across to Acushnet. — Morris Omansky, 
V, consulting chemist, said he had just, 
completed an interesting court case as ex¬ 
pert witness, with eight women and four 
men on the jury, with no opportunity to 
“come back” at any of his testimony. His 
daughter, Frieda (Mrs. Felix Cohen), who 
graduated from the Institute in 1945 in 
architecture, now has a two-months-old 
son. 

Carl Richmond, I, said business was 
still very active with Boston Manufactur¬ 
ers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. He 
and his wife have two boys in Winchester 
High School and a third son, five years 
old) Their I4-year-old boy recently had 
the highest score for boys under 15 in a 
National Rifle Association tournament. 
Carl said he had seen Harold Lord, II, 
who is with Hollingsworth and Whitney 
in Boston, and Bill Goodhue, V, with the 
Metropolitan District Commission, Parks 
Division, Boston, but could persuade 
neither to come to the class dinner. — 

O. W. Stewart, I, head of the inspection 
department of Associated Factory Mu¬ 
tuals in Boston, also reported unusual 
business activity. His department has 
grown from 600 to 750 in the past year. 
— Ted Van Tassel, X, who now lives at 
15 Ives Street, Beverly, continues in con¬ 
sulting work and has been doing quite a 
bit for Paul Kellogg’s firm in Montreal. 
Ted has five grandchildren. 

Emmons Whitcomb, X, says he is very 
happy back in the travel game and re¬ 
cently called on Paul Kellogg, IX, and 
told of the fine new home the Kelloggs 
now have, designed by Paul. Emmons told 
of the great amount of student travel to 
Europe this summer, considering this a 
very healthy sign. He also continues to do 
advisory work for the government of 
Puerto Rico. — Aleck Yereance, I, still on 
investment work for Prudential here in 
Boston, reported a 1948 granddaughter. 
He also read a clipping from the Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia, Herald which said: 
“There’s a warm spot in Australian hearts 
for a short, wiry American whom Aussies 
remember as a brilliant wartime com¬ 
mander. That’s why they are sorry to hear 
that Gen. George C. Kenney has been re¬ 
lieved as chief of the U.S. Air Force 
Strategic Air Command. Gen. Kenney has 
won a place in Australia’s history.” 

John Alter, IV, of Pearson, Alter and 
James, architects, 351 Essex Street, Law¬ 
rence, regretted that town duties pre¬ 
vented his attendance. “We are very busy 
at the office,” he wrote, with housing, 
schools and an auto sales and service 
building, also residences.” — Carl Ell, XI, 
wrote: “Sorry, but just fresh out of hos¬ 
pital for appendicitis operation.” — Ned 
Hall, II, regretted that ne had to be in 
New York that day. He said he had just 
finished a 90-day tour of duty with the 
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Office of the Chief of Engineers in Wash¬ 
ington and is rushed with trying to again 
get back into his business; export, import, 
same as for the last 2K years. — Beardsley 
Lawrence, I, wrote that he had just had 
another session in the hospital; 2Js weeks 
this time. Instead of at his Lincoln ad¬ 
dress, he plans to be at 9 Willow Street, 
Waltham, Mass., for the winter. — Bog 
Stevens, IV, wrote: “Not a thing new — 
not even the President. Sorry, cannot at¬ 
tend. Best regards to all.” 

Don Stevens, II, sent regrets for his 
inability to get over to Boston for the 
dinner, adding that he had met General 
Eichelberger in late October and that he 
spoke very highly of George. Later it was 
interesting to learn that Don has been 
honored with a continuing directorate in 
Paterson, N.J.’s, largest bank. He was 
originally elected a director of the Pater¬ 
son National Bank in 1934. In 1946 this 
bank consolidated with the First National 
Bank and became the First Paterson Na¬ 
tional Bank and Trust Company. On No¬ 
vember 1, 1948, they consolidated with 
the Second National Bank and now are 
the First National Bank and Trust Com¬ 
pany of Paterson, the largest national 
bank in New Jersey with assets of $130,- 
000,000. 

We now have complete information 
concerning the fund at the Institute which 
honors the late Ted Parker, I, prime fa¬ 
vorite of all classmates. The fund was 
established by a group of men who in¬ 
corporated under a charter from the State 
of Tennessee under the name of Theodore 
B. Parker Memorial Fund, Inc. The group 
is made up of the Chief Engineer, Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority; the Director of 
Personnel, Tennessee Valley Authority; 
and a representative from each of the 
Tennessee Valley chapters of The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Civil Engineers, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, The 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
The American Chemical Society and the 
Technical Society of Knoxville. The group 
raised a fund and on April 5, 1946, Mr. 
Charles W. Okey, President of the fund, 
fowarded a check of $3,000 to establish 
the fund on the books of M.I.T. The 
principal and tile income are to be used 
to support a scholarship or scholarships 
for such student or students as are recom¬ 
mended by the memorial fund group, 
with the understanding that all awards, 
both graduate and undergraduate, shall 
generally conform to the policies of the 
Institute’s Scholarship Committee. On 
November 1 the fund showed a balance 
of $2,950, as a result of $250 earned in¬ 
come and $500 awards to date. In a letter 
of August 25, 1945, to Edward L. More¬ 
land, ’07, Executive Vice-president of 
M.I.T., Fund President Okey wrote: “The 
plan contemplates that the memorial 
scholarship will operate for a limited term 
and that the money now available will 
be used, principal and interest, until it 
is exhausted, which will require about 
five or six years. We are hopeful that 
additional contributions will be made from 
time to time so that the scholarship will 
be active over a longer period.” 

Jim Duffy, VI, business consultant, 38 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., in 
a fine letter in mid-November writes: 


"When one of our classmates is the occa¬ 
sion of a speech in the United Nations 
Assembly, that is the height of something 
or other.” He referred, of course, to 
Vishinsky’s bold charge that the United 
States is preparing a Pearl Harbor sneak 
attack against Moscow and of making 
concrete plans to wage war on Soviet soil. 
He referred to an article in Newsweek of 
May 17 by our own General George C. 
Kenney. We reported that article for you 
this spring; George having said that the 
answer to the question: “When will the 
Communist crowd start ‘Operation Ameri¬ 
ca?’ ” is “As soon as they feel they can 
win.” Mr. Vishinsky told the United Na¬ 
tions audience that the economic heart of 
his country is being aimed at by General 
Kenney and, in a direct reference to in¬ 
clude the United States delegation, "with 
your connivance and tolerance.” He added 
that the Soviet Government would put a 
man like General Kenney in an insane 
asylum. Ho, hum. 

Brother Duffy continues that he is “still 
eating at today’s prices under the guise 
of business consultant. The Great Books 
Foundation is going great guns out here, 
with more than 55 members this fall. The 
plan is for adult groups to meet fortnightly 
and read good books in small groups and 
discuss the major ideas expounded. I 
joined a group at the Union League Club 
last year and it was a great deal of fun. 
I was invited to appear on an American 
Broadcasting Company television network, 
given Sunday nights by the Foundation, 
about two months ago and, like the man 
who came to dinner, have been on ever 
since. Jack Benny and Fred Allen need 
feel no alarm as the reward is purely 
emotional and necessitated no change in 
my income tax estimate.” Good old Jim! 
— Fred Daniels, VI, President of Riley 
Stoker Company in Worcester, has been 
named to an advisory committee to ob¬ 
tain co-operation and advice from com¬ 
munity business and industrial leaders in 
a program of business administration by 
Clark University. — Norman Nelson, VI, 
formerly at Westfield, N.J., is now at 221 
Hyers Street, Toms River, N.J. 

We continue to roll in great shape in 
the Ninth Alumni Fund and at this No¬ 
vember 20 writing we have reached our 
$2,800 quota and have passed our 100 
per cent contributors’ quota of 121. Keep 
it coming, mates! — Ohville B. Denison, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Gard¬ 
ner, Mass. John A. Herlihy, Assistant 
Secretary, 588 Riverside Avenue, Med¬ 
ford 55, Mass. 

• 1912 • 

In the November issue of The Review, 
the proposal of the 1912 group present at 
the Alumni Day activities to hold an in¬ 
terim reunion in June, 1949, was reported. 
The 1947 event was enjoyed so much by 
those attending that the group thought 
it would be too long to wait until 1952 
for the next affair. This idea has brought 
forth mixed comment, the adverse views 
coming mostly from men living at con¬ 
siderable distances from Boston. There¬ 
fore, in order to ascertain the sentiment of 
the Class as a whole and to get an indi¬ 
cation of the probable attendance, a can¬ 
vass is beng made by post card. If you 


have not already done so, please return 
your card at once, whatever your views 
may be, and include some personal news 
that will be of interest to your classmates. 

Albion R. Davis, Class Agent, is ac¬ 
tively on the job of boosting the Alumni 
Fund. Help the Fund and help him in 
his work by making your contribution 
promptly. — Fred R. Miller, V, a graduate 
of Boston University who took a special 
course in Chemistry with the Class, writes 
that he taught methods of teaching physics 
at the Institute summer school in 1925- 
1931. He was head of the Science De¬ 
partment at the English High School in 
Boston until he retired in 1942. He is 
married and his three married children 
have homes of their own. He is the au¬ 
thor of Progressive Problems in Physics 
and Essentiab of Electricity, published 
by D. C. Heath and Company. 

C. Bolmer Vaughan, II, our New York 
correspondent, reports recent visits with 
David Dasso, II, of Lima, Peru; Edwin 
C. Holbrook, I; and Edward H. Mangan, 
II. The Whites had a most pleasant din¬ 
ner with the Vaughans in New York re¬ 
cently. Bolmer always picks a fine place 
to eat. — Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., Sec¬ 
retary, 31 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 
Lester M. White, Assistant Secretary, 
4520 Lewiston Road, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

• 1913 • 

Ed Pratt, I, of Detroit, missed the re¬ 
union because of conflict with the date 
of his daughter’s wedding at Montreal. 
She and her husband, Conrad Schuerch’40, 
Ph.D. 1947, are doing advanced research 
at McGill University. His work is in or¬ 
ganic chemistry and hers in new anesthe¬ 
sia techniques. Back in school days Ed 
showed definite earmarks of a crusading 
spirit, and that perhaps explains his pres¬ 
ent occupation. Ed thinks that Detroit’s 
major metropolitan problem is that of 
rapid transit, and he is at work on it, 
with great fervor. The problem involves 
engineering, and financial promotion, both 
on a large scale, and of the two it seems 
that promotion is the hardest nut to crack. 
Ed plans a modern metro-utility which in¬ 
volves a fast central underground artery 
with main trunks, using the family car as 
a regular daily adjunct and supplying auto 
parking as an integral part of the system. 
He estimates that, in connection with a 
ten cent fare, parking could be furnished 
for about six cents per hour. To engineer 
such a project and, further, to sell it to 
private investors looks like a tremendous 
undertaking but Ed has the courage which 
it takes. 

In the General Foods’ recently pub¬ 
lished Family Album is the following story 
on Joe Cohen’s, X, creation, Atlantic Gel¬ 
atin: “Gelatin has many uses. Its greatest 
use is in the food industries. More than 
18 million pounds of gelatin are used an¬ 
nually in the production of gelatin des¬ 
serts. The ice cream industry uses gelatin 
to improve consistency, flavor and paya¬ 
bility. It is employed extensively in the 
meat, confectionery and baking industries. 
The photographic industry uses gelatin 
to bind silver salts to photographic plates, 
films and paper. The pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry uses gelatin to make capsules for 
medicines and vitamins and as binders 
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for pills. The world’s leading producer of 
elatin is Atlantic Gelatin, located at Wo- 
um, Massachusetts. The liistory of this 
GF unit starts just after the first World 
War. It was organized in October, 1919 
by Joseph H. Cohen, a chemical engineer 
from M.I.T. Work on a large modem 
plant started immediately. By fall of the 
following year, the plant had been com¬ 
pleted and was producing gelatin at the 
rate of a million pounds a year. Today it 
produces more gelatin than any other 
plant in the world. Atlantic Gelatin joined 
■General Foods in 1930. Jell-0 is Atlantic’s 
biggest customer.” Joe is active in public 
and private causes, and his latest was re¬ 
ported in the Boston Herald of November 
10 as follows: “Friends of Rabbi Joshua 
Loth Liebman yesterday launched a cam¬ 
paign to collect $1,000,000 as a starter 
for establishment of a trust fund in his 
memory to endow the Joshua Loth Lieb¬ 
man Department of Human Relations at 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Iris 
alma mater. Joseph H. Cohen, who was 
instrumental in bringing Rabbi Liebman 
to Temple Israel in Boston, is chairman 
of the Boston division of the campaign, 
which has set up offices at 10 High street. 
‘This fund,’ said Cohen, ‘will be more 
than a means of expressing tribute to a 
rare and fine man; it will serve also to 
keep alive and to extend his work. Human 
relations as practiced by him combined 
ancient traditions and advanced trail-blaz¬ 
ing. He taught the faith and ethics of old, 
made specific by his knowledge of mod¬ 
em psychiatry, the social sciences, and 
great learning. The basic goal of $1,000,- 
000 is the quota for New England,’ Mr. 
Cohen explained.” 

Fred Morse, I, of Los Angeles, is more 
occupied with the broader aspect of eco¬ 
nomics than most engineers, and he is 
thoughtfully concerned about the theories 
of Mr. Keynes which are getting into 
elementary text books, such as assump¬ 
tions that “private virtues are social vices.” 
An example: Individual savings are apt 
to reduce social well being and to cause 
recessions and unemployment. “Govern¬ 
ment is assumed to do better than the 
individuals whom it is supposed to rep¬ 
resent.” The idea involved here is that 
when an individual turns politician and 
oes to Washington he shows more wis- 
om and virtue than he exercised as a 
private business man. Fred deplores the 
trend away from the economics of thrift, 
which is understandable to most of us 
who were raised in the days when thrift 
was gospel. 

Ken Reed, II, was recently elected 
president of the general alumni associa¬ 
tion of Washington and Jefferson College 
for 1948-1949. — Laurence A. Bevan, II, 
was appointed last April to the new po¬ 
sition of director of extension work in 
agriculture and home economics at the 
University of New Hampshire in Durham. 
— Larry Hart, XI, suffered a great loss 
when his wife, Bernice, died in September. 
They had been engaged before Larry en¬ 
tered Technology, and their married life 
had been most congenial. I had known 
Bunny, as Larry called her, for many years 
and had liked and admired her, so I can 
appreciate what a blow it is to Larry. He 
wrote a very appreciative thank-you note 


for the red roses which were sent by our 
Class. — John Blatchford, III, died on 
March 11, and Raymond E. Palmer, II, 
died on August 26 in Mexico City. Ray 
was 57 years old and was engineer and 
general manager of the United States Rub¬ 
ber Company’s Mexico City project. He 
joined our Class in 1911 after graduating 
from Dartmouth. He left his wife and two 
daughters. — We have notices of the fol¬ 
lowing address changes: Don Van Deusen, 
II, from Washington, D.C. to Boston; 
Sherman R. Ramsdell, V, from Milton, 
Mass., to Lubec, Maine; and George A. 
Taylor, II, from Kearny, N.J., to Burling¬ 
ton, N.C. — Frederick D. Murdock, Sec¬ 
retary, Murdock Webbing Company, Box 
788, Pawtucket, R.I. 

• 1914 • 

Walter Eberhard, who is assistant pro¬ 
fessor of Graphics at the Institute, spent 
a good portion of this summer driving 
across the country visiting a considerable 
number of the national parks. He found 
his trip very pleasant and interesting. Un¬ 
questionably, the safety of his stays at 
some of the national park service hotels 
was increased by the automatic sprinkler 
installations that Frank Ahern reports he 
has had put in them. — Ed Bowler reports 
that he has returned to his position as 
head of the department of Civil Engineer¬ 
ing at the University of New Hampshire. 
Ed, unfortunately, had to give up teaching 
for over a year because of illness. — The 
Hyde Park, Mass., Tribune published a 
recent article about Gardner Derry. It has 
been noted in these columns before that 
Derry is now the manager of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Division of Westinghouse. In 
spite of a very active business position, 
Derry has found time to engage in a very 
considerable number of community affairs 
such as being a member of the Sharon 
finance committee, the school committee 
of that town, service on the selective serv¬ 
ice board, trustee of the Civic Foundation, 
director of Sharon Cooperative Bank, and 
corporator of Elliot Savings Bank. 

As your Secretary looks through the 
data that comes to his attention regarding 
the Class, he is always impressed by the 
very large number of civic activities in 
which classmates are engaged. It certainly 
refutes the statement often made that en¬ 
gineer-trained personnel take no interest 
in local affairs. 

Again it becomes necessary to record 
the death of a classmate. Earl Stanley 
Parker, who in recent years had made his 
home at Martinez, Ga., died of a heart 
attack on March 5. He is survived by a 
wife and a son. Parker did not complete 
his full training at the Institute but had 
been engaged in the textile mill business 
practically all of the time since he left 
Technology. 

Charlie Fiske has arranged for a 1914 
dinner to be held in New York on Novem¬ 
ber 30, at which time matters pertaining to 
the coming 35-year reunion will be dis¬ 
cussed. A report of this dinner will appear 
in the next issue of The Review. — If you 
have not sent in your class dues, it would 
be appreciated if this could be done 
promptly so that funds will be available 
to meet the expenses of the directory now 
being prepared and of the various litera¬ 


ture that will be sent during die next few 
months. — H. B. Richmond, Secretary, 
General Radio Company, 275 Massachu¬ 
setts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Charles P. Fiske, Assistant Secretary, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

• 1915 • 

On November 1 we were $552 and 31 
contributors behind last year’s totals on 
that date in the Alumni Fund. 1915 never 
gives up; there are only a few of you left „ 
to send in your check. Let’s go over the 
top again this year and soon! 

1915 is a wonderful Class and the 35 
classmates and guests who gathered at the 
Boston Yacht Club, Rowes Wharf, Bos¬ 
ton, on November 12 for a class party are 
a shining example of the splendid spirit 
and friendliness of our gang. Our yacht¬ 
owning classmate Bill Brackett arranged 
this party through his membership and it 
was voted the best and biggest Boston 
party we have ever had. Bill Campbell, 
our own Professor, told us about radient 
cooking and the sterilization of foods by 
the use of high-voltage electric currents. 
Bill gave an interesting and illuminating 
talk describing revolutionary processes 
that these developments may produce. He 
high lighted it with his inimitable humor 
and the discussion period following led 
by Weare Ilowlett and Johnnie O’Brien 
brought out some roaringly funny ques¬ 
tions and answers, particularly in regard 
to new and odd uses for these processes. 
Bill then exhausted us with selections 
from his famous repertoire of stories. 

Present as guests were: James W. 
Tonra, Chief of Police, Brookline, Mass.; 
Earl Jertson; J. Warren Evans’39; Bob 
Scully (Frank’s son); Eddie Maher (Henry 
Sheils’ son-in-law) and Jack Mohr’50. We 
wanted Jack Mohr to see how a group our 
age could keep young at a class party. 
Classmates attending were: Gene Place, 
Marshall Dalton, Henry Sheils, Wally 
Pike, Ernest Loveland, Whit Brown, 
Harold Colby, Johnnie O’Brien, Bill 
Brackett, Archie Morrison, Weare How- 
lett, Ed Sullivan, Ricker Freeman, F. E. 
Murphy, Bill Campbell, Frank Scully, 
Herb Swift, Sam Eisenberg, George 
Rooney, Clive Lacy, Jac Sindler’17, F. E. 
Waters, John Homan, Max Woythaler, 
Larry Landers, Abe Hamburg, Loring 
Hayward, Pete Munn and Azel Mack. 
Thirty-five in all. — Long time no see and 
glad to see again: Ernie Loveland, Harold 
Colby and Jack Dalton. Long distance 
prizes to: Speed Swift, New London, 
N.IL; Loring Hayward, Taunton, Mass.; 
Max Woythaler, Framingham; Ernie 
Loveland, New Bedford; John Homan, 
Beverly; and Whit Brown, Concord. 
Wayne Bradley, who signed up from 
Bridgeport, Conn., and would have won 
this spirited contest but was unable to at¬ 
tend, thoughtfully sent us an amusing 
wire. The tremendous success of this party 
spurs us on to arrange a New York party 
soon. 

It is the satisfaction of pleased custom¬ 
ers like Herb Anderson that gives me my 
reward in the labor of love for 1915. Thank 
you. Herb, for “them kind words.” “Con¬ 
gratulations on the splendid 1915 notes 
which appeared in the November issue 
of The Review. The ability which you 
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have demonstrated in maintaining quality 
and quantity together over so many years 
is just outstanding.” — Fanny Freeman 
continues to receive justly deserved credit 
for his splendid work. The Boston Record 
of September 13, with an excellent picture 
of Fan, said: “O. Ricker Freeman, nation¬ 
ally-known architect and M.I.T. graduate, 
for nearly 40 years a dominant factor in 
providing recreational and educational 
facilities for Hub children, will be feted 
by a group in the Mission Hill Housing 
Project hall in Roxbury on Thursday, Sep¬ 
tember 23.” 

More fine letters came with class dues. 
From Ray B. Stringfield, 229 South 
Normandie Avenue, Los Angeles 4, Calif.: 
“The T5 Fellows in these parts still seem 
to show up whenever there is nourishment 
in sight. At the dinner meeting of the 
M.I.T. Club of Southern California on 
January 16 when Lobdell’17 was out from 
Cambridge there were six classmates, 
which was more than any other class. Dave 
Hughes looks grayer and more dignified 
than ever; Ken Kahn tells us about all the 
screwy tilings they put in airplanes these 
days; Bill Mellema is still building schools 
to try and keep up with the growth of 
population in these parts; Walt Rivers got 
together with Irv McDaniel’17, who has 
finally retired from the Navy, and re¬ 
hearsed the T5 Tech Show; Bob Welles, 
the retired capitalist and Ray Stringfield, 
the worn out chemical engineer, sat back 
and enjoyed their steaks. Trust the en¬ 
closed piece of paper will be sufficient aid 
to the treasury as my darling but expensive 
daughter seems to need endless amounts 
of clothes.” 

Congratulations to Alan Dana on his 
engineering award: “You cannot imagine 
how astonished I was to learn that you had 
seen a clipping from the Ansonia, Conn., 
newspaper in reference to the trip I was 
about to make. How in the world news in 
our little newspaper reaches Boston is still 
a mystery to me. You may be interested to 
know that my wife is an inveterate reader 
of your column and it was she who in¬ 
formed me of this news. It is true that I 
started out on this trip but it is also true 
that I returned which may seem like a 
foregone conclusion, but I was not so sure 
with 16,000 miles of flying over deserts, 
desert mountains, the Andes and the Ama¬ 
zon jungles. It was a wonderful postgradu¬ 
ate course in history, geography and hu¬ 
man relations. In the vicinity of Cuzco, 
Peru, we were at elevations of around 14,- 
000 feet and some of us found it most 
difficult to do any climbing or much walk¬ 
ing under those conditions but the Inca 
ruins there were worth the effort. I note 
the statement made by Lloyd Chellman 
in a recent copy of The Review and I 
would like to say the same thing, namely, 
‘I still like my wife.’ We have one boy 
graduating from junior high school and 
another just about to enter. The latter 
holds out prospects of being a mechanical 
or electrical inventive engineer but the 
older boy, who is a whiz in school work, 
is no more of an engineer than a violin 
virtuoso would be. That reminds me of 
an item which may appear in the local 
paper and I might save you the trouble of 
getting the clipping. I have an engraved 
notice from the American Institute of 


Electrical Engineers that at the meeting 
of the Board of Directors held on May 1, 
I was transferred to the grade of Fellow. 
This, naturally, pleases me.” Alan’s ad¬ 
dress is 49 Day Street, Seymour, Conn. 

So, Classmates, ends all the available 
material I have for notes. This is not the 
cry of “wolf, wolf,” but “help, help!” — 
Azel W. Mack, Secretary, 40 St. Paul 
Street, Brookline 46, Mass. 

• 1916 • 

As this is being written we are all bask¬ 
ing in a wonderful New England autumn, 
sunny and warm enough to make an office 
seem the drabbest spot on earth, and brisk 
enough to give the air a wonderful tang. 
Let’s hope by the time you read this col¬ 
umn that we are not in the midst of waist- 
high snowdrifts and endless blizzards as 
we were last year. The favorable weather 
has apparently brought good results as 
far as getting news from classmates is 
concerned. This month we doff our hats 
to Harold Dodge, our Assistant Secretary, 
for his highly successful efforts in rounding 
up the greater part of the following. First, 
we learn from the Boston Herald of Octo¬ 
ber 13 that Gordon Fair has become the 
Master of Dunster House at Harvard, one 
of the seven undergraduate residential 
centers of that neighbor of ours. Gordon 
has been at Harvard for about 30 years 
now, having taught and engaged in re¬ 
search in the graduate school of engineer¬ 
ing and school of public health. Con¬ 
gratulations are in order, and we know 
this new position is a well-deserved honor. 
— Francis H. Dillon writes a brief word 
or two about his life. He is with the Regis¬ 
try of Motor Vehicles office in Lowell, and 
has been with them since the office was 
organized in 1919. He devoted a portion 
of his time prior to that date in the armed 
forces, and he tells us his son, who has just 
completed his master’s degree at Yale, 
gave four years to the service in the recent 
conflict. His invitation to drop in for a 
visit is passed on to the rest of the Class. 

On the letterhead of the Erie Ceramic 
Arts Company, Erie, Pa., we have welcome 
words from Eric Schabacker: “I certainly 
enjoy reading about my classmates in The 
Review and ought to be appreciative 
enough of your efforts to have responded 
more promptly to your recent requests. At 
the end of the War, I sold my half interest 
in The Erie Enameling Company which I 
organized in 1922 with one partner. Last 
year I organized the Erie Ceramic Arts 
Company to make small vitreous enameled 
parts, especially dials for gas and water 
meters. In 1919 I was married to Maud 
Bailey, a high school classmate, and we 
have brought up four daughters and one 
son. My oldest daughter is married, has 
three sons and lives at State College, Pa., 
where her husband is engaged in fuel re¬ 
search. My son graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1945 and is undergoing his 
flight training at Corpus Christi. One 
daughter finished Wilson College last year, 
one is a senior at Wheaton and the last is 
in high school here at home. Thus endeth 
the vital statistics. I have been somewhat 
insulated from my Technology friends, 
having attended only the 25th reunion; I 
do see Ray Brown and Harold Gray oc¬ 
casionally. It would be a very pleasant 


surprise to hear from any of my old friends 
who might happen into Erie. Many thanks 
for the fine job you are doing for us ‘stick- 
in-the-muds.’ ” 

And we are glad to report that Joe 
Meigs has come across with the following 
message in reply to a follow-up of a follow¬ 
up of a follow-up. [As secretaries we are 
sometimes known to send follow-ups to an 
even higher order expressed as (follow¬ 
up) 1 ana (follow-up) 5 ]. Joe says: “I am 
terribly sorry for not sooner answering 
your letters. The only extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances drat I can offer are that shortly 
after receiving your note of May 15 I was 
afflicted with an illness which took me 
out of the picture during the summer, and 
when I got back I was snowed under with 
work, and still am. Last May I appeared 
before a subcommittee of the committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to argue in favor of a bill to es- 
tablish a legislative criterion of invention, 
H.R. 4061, the purpose of which is to es¬ 
tablish a yardstick for measuring inven¬ 
tion. I want to thank you for your letters. 
You deserve the co-operation of every 
class member. I hope to do better in the 
future.” 

Steve Brophy is always news. He writes: 
“Perhaps the most newsworthy activity I 
have been engaged in for the past year and 
a half has been the American Heritage 
Foundation, sponsors of the Freedom 
Train.” Steve is the 1947-1948 president 
of the Foundation. Its objectives are to de¬ 
velop a greater awareness of the ad¬ 
vantages we enjoy as Americans and to 
persuade all Americans that only by active 
personal participation in the affairs of the 
nation can we safeguard and preserve our 
liberties. The plan includes the Freedom 
Train, the Week of Rededication im¬ 
mediately preceding the arrival of the 
train in each city, and a year-long cam¬ 
paign of public education to persuade the 
people that “Freedom is everybody’s 
job!” Besides all this, in 1948 Steve be¬ 
came a member of the Institute’s Corpo¬ 
ration and following a year as vice-chair¬ 
man was made chairman of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. How 
in the world he ever does all these things 
is beyond us. We don’t believe we have 
mentioned before that in 1947 he was ap¬ 
pointed honorary commander of the Order 
of the British Empire and received the 
1947 Gold Americanism Award of Wall 
Street Post, American Legion. Steve con¬ 
tinues as president of Kenyon and Eck- 
hardt, Inc. 

Harold Burkhardt, terming himself 
world’s champion poor correspondent, be¬ 
lies his own terminology by sending a 
wonderful letter giving a complete ac¬ 
count of himself. He says: “I am back 
again with my old love, the Millers Falls 
Company, manufacturers of tools from 
way back. I was with them until 1932. 
The next 16 years I spent in Worcester, 
Mass., first with the American Steel and 
Wire Company and then with the Leon J. 
Barrett Company, manufacturers of cen¬ 
trifugals, where I worked with W. A. Hyde 
’04 in the laboratory in research and de¬ 
velopment work. I was married in 1920, 
and we have two children. My weaknesses 
are Irish Setters, hunting and fishing. My 
dog is my constant companion, even goes 
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with me when fishing. You can depend on 
it; whenever I spot a nice trout rising in 
some pool and just when I get ready to 
cast to him, that dog comes dashing out 
of the woods to leap into that very pool! 
If you are ever up this way, drop in. My 
latch string is always out to any class¬ 
mate.” 

Today many freshmen have babies, but 
do you remember how phenomenal it was 
back in 1912 to actually know a freshman, 
Emory Kemp, who really had a baby? 
Well, Grandpop (we presume) Emory 
sends us his good story from Cape Cod, to¬ 
gether with some sample post cards of the 
homestead: ‘‘As you possibly may recall, 
at our last reunion I was still with the 
great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company. 
In August, 1946, the opportunity came to 
purchase our family home in Wellfleet, 
Cape Cod, which was built by my great¬ 
grandfather and went out of the family in 
1908. I am enclosing a card showing you 
the main house. Besides this building 
which contains nine large rooms and three 
baths, we have in the rear a guest cottage 
with two bedrooms and a bath, also a little 
house with fireplace, kitchen and bath; 
a three-car garage, and finally a two-alley 
bowling alley, which I operated last sum¬ 
mer and did a nice business during the 
summer season. We operate as a guest 
house and are open for guests the year 
round but do not serve any meals. Believe 
me, there is plenty of work of all kinds to 
keep this place up to par, so much so it was 
necessary for me to resign from the Atlan¬ 
tic and Pacific in May, 1947. However, 
during last winter, it being our slack sea¬ 
son, I went back with the Tea Company 
in January and stayed until May and plan 
on doing the same this winter. My son, 
Malcolm D. (the T6 class baby), resides 
in Braintree, Mass., and is an accountant 
with Bethlehem Steel Plant at Quincy, 
Mass. Any time any of the Class meander 
down this far on the Cape they might make 
this their stopover. Just as a suggestion, 
would it not be very nice to arrange a 
designated hotel or cafe in Boston for once 
a month for all classmates who are in and 
around Boston? This could be arranged 
for the same day each month so that class 
members from out of town visiting here 
would know that on a certain day each 
month some members of his Class would 
be together and they could join in with 
them. Nat Warshaw, Harold Russell and 
I discussed this idea and thought it would 
be a good idea to organize this get-to¬ 
gether.” 

In re the above suggestion, it is your 
Class Secretary’s opinion that it is a most 
excellent one! So, how about it, classmates? 
Would you be amenable to setting a day 
each month (we would prefer the second 
Tuesday of each month) for this get-to¬ 
gether? Please drop either of the Class Sec¬ 
retaries a note if you approve. If the plan 
meets with success we might start another 
one in New York. 

We had a nephew molded in the Insti¬ 
tute’s aeronautical atmosphere by Profes¬ 
sor Shatswell Ober a few years ago, and 
were glad to receive the following bit from 
Shatswell just the other day: “My story 
is very prosaic: I have been on the teach¬ 
ing and research staffs at the Institute 
since 1922 working in the field of aerody¬ 


namics as applied to airplane design. My 
only daughter, Marjorie, is hard at work 
in the office of dean of freshmen at Har¬ 
vard.” 

We greatly regret to learn that our good 
old Charlie Lawrence is laid somewhat 
low with a heart ailment, but knowing 
Charlie we’ll bet it will be only tempo¬ 
rary. His following contribution is espe¬ 
cially appreciated: “A welcome breeze 
you send me (from the other side) of grand 
old pals, other times and the joyful vision 
of youthful manhood for a better future 
in this grand old world. I have completed 
a quarter century of school service in 
Massachusetts in which I have aided many 
to see visions of what they could become 
— and start them on useful careers, ranging 
from two professors at Technology, doc¬ 
tors, ministers, one priest, engineers, teach¬ 
ers and others. During the last days of De¬ 
cember the ‘Ole Dibble’ heart gave me 
much trouble — but I am very lucky for I 
lived while recently five others of my fel¬ 
low superintendents died of the same 
trouble. Talk about occupational diseases 
and hazards from the ‘quiet occupation’ of 
school superintendent! I am lucky and 
happy although retired for repairs and re¬ 
charging of my batteries. But the family 
are all fine, including the good wife. My 
oldest boy, Richard B., is married and a 
research associate in the physics depart¬ 
ment at the Institute. My second son, 
Charles H., is married and with the Con¬ 
necticut Department of Public Health as 
sanitarian. His work brings him into fre¬ 
quent contact with Duke Wellington in 
the New Haven Water Department. He is 
living not too far from 1916’s famous Jack 
Burbank in Hartford. (Tack take notice.) 
The third son. Dr. William I., is a prac¬ 
ticing dentist in Indianapolis, Ind. Two 
daughters are keeping us interested in 
youth. Leonia Nancy is a senior in high 
school and Mary Katharine is the youngest 
and just as peppy as they come.” 

Paul Thomas believes he can “think of 
particularly romantic to write 
to quote his first paragraph. He 
tells us that he was with Alex Brown and 
Sons in Baltimore as head of their statisti¬ 
cal department until 1935, when he or¬ 
ganized an investment advisory depart¬ 
ment for the firm. “In 1942 when they de¬ 
cided to divorce the investment advisory 
work, I took it over and became the Balti¬ 
more partner of Naess and Cummings, 
investment counselors. Ragnar Naess’23, 
one of my partners, came from Norway to 
attend the Institute. I was married in 1922 
and have two children. My vacations have 
not been especially glamorous and have 
not taken me into foreign lands as in the 
case of many in the Class. As to my avoca¬ 
tions, I might mention that music, swim¬ 
ming and mountain climbing are my 
favorites.” 

We ran across Dick Hunneman in Bos¬ 
ton the other day at the Harvard Club 
where he was administering a meeting of 
the Harvard class of 1914. He looked fine, 
was full of pep, and should write us some 
more details on his own. Come on Dick, 
let’s have them. — And that’s that for this 
time. See how easy it is? All you do is drop 
us a line, and we write it up and publish 
it. It’s quite painless, really. So all the rest 
of you reluctant ones get on the band¬ 


nothing 

about.’ 


wagon and send us all the news. — Ralph 
A. Fletcher, Secretary, Post Office Box 
71, West Chelmsford, Mass. Harold F. 
Dodge, Assistant Secretary, Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories, 463 West Street, New 
York 14, N.Y. 


• 1917 . 

We were shocked to leam of the sud¬ 
den death of Monty Lovejoy. Several of us 
had met him on the street recently and he 
appeared to be in his usual good health. , 
As a matter of fact, he went to business on 
Wednesday, November 17, as usual and 
died of a heart attack that evening. His 
many friends, especially among the Bos¬ 
ton and New York crowds, will miss Monty 
at future parties and reunions, but will 
cherish many memories of his genial pres¬ 
ence which contributed so much to these 
events. Condolences from the Class have 
been sent to Mrs. Lovejoy. 

Kid Cochrane was recently elected vice- 
president of the Massachusetts State Golf 
Association in which he has been active 
for a number of years. — The Class Treas¬ 
urer, John Littlefield, announces that 
receipts for the class history are coming 
in very slowly and all members of the Class 
who intend to contribute to the cost of 
printing are urged to do so at once in 
order that the printing bill may be paid. 

Every member of the Class in New York 
appears to be extremely busy and there 
has been a minimum of contacts. At the 
annual steak dinner at Ruppert’s Brewery 
five members of the Class were present, 
including, besides Lobby, who came down 
from Cambridge, Dix Proctor, Dad Wen- 
zell, Hubert Wellcome and Joe Littlefield. 

Major General Albert F. Hegenberger, 
who is now with the Department of the 
Air Force in Washington, D.C., wrote 
Lobby this fall that he had spent the years 
from 1939 on in the Pacific, China and 
Okinawa. Hege spent a few months in the 
Walter Reed Hospital this past year, and 
announces his intention of visiting Cam¬ 
bridge soon. — Paul Gardner writes from 
Kansas City, Mo., that like all the rest of 
us he is up to his neck in work and wishes 
he could get East once in a while. — Allen 
Kingman is still in the Army with the rank 
of colonel and stationed in Washington. 
His oldest son was recently commissioned 
in the Army Medical Corps as a captain. 
His younger son has just entered North¬ 
western University. Allen recently cele¬ 
brated his grandson’s first birthday. 

Walter Beadle writes that while he was 
in Houston in September he phoned Bob 
Gay, whom he had not seen since leaving 
the Institute. Unfortunately, Bob was flat 
on his back in bed and unable to see visi¬ 
tors, but chatted for two or three minutes 
on the telephone, and told him he was 
going to the Naval Hospital for a com¬ 
plete checkup. — We are always glad to 
put in a plug for one of our deserving 
classmates. It was mentioned in previous 
notes that Ed Doherty was with the War¬ 
ren Soap Manufacturing Company. This 
company has in the past specialized in 
industrial soaps but has now, under Ed’s 
guidance, entered the retail market with a 
super duper — or should we say super 
sudder — liquid soap under the name of 
Willow Wash. We have it from Ed that no 
woman can do a real job on those dainty 
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unmentionables unless she uses this soap. 
Incidentally, Mrs. Doherty concurs in this 
opinion. 

By the time these notes appear, you 
will all have received a report of progress 
on the class gift. If you have not already 
sent in your reply post card your commit¬ 
tee would greatly appreciate it if you 
would do so, and promptly. There is an 
erroneous idea among some that this class 
gift is in conflict with the special fund 
campaign which is being carried on by 
the Institute at this time. We are assured 
by Jack Dalton’15, general chairman of 
the fund committee, and bv H. B. Rich- 
mond’14, chairman of the alumni division 
of the same committee, that there is no 
conflict and that both give their hearty 
endorsement to our plan. — Raymond 
Stevens, Secretary, 30 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Frederick Ber¬ 
nard, Assistant Secretary, 24 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

. 1918 • 

The technique of current magazine 
articles in trying to pry open the enormous 
oyster of America seems to be a city by 
city sort of reporting. This has led us in a 
nonchalant sort of way, to say nothing of 
the happenstance of where the news comes 
from, to concentrate our January efforts 
on the streak of so-called civilization 
which is bounded on the north by Lake St. 
Clair, on the east by Canada, on the south 
by Lake Erie, and on the west by Henry 
Ford. The oldest city of any size in the 
United States w'est of the original sea¬ 
board settlements, like Boston for instance, 
Detroit now has a population of 1,623,452, 
concerning three of whom this scribe is 
about to report while you huddle beside 
your radiator. Albert Saunders might have 
been named Grover Cleveland Saunders, 
had his parents been in sufficiently genial 
communion with the president when 
Albert opened his lungs to announce his 
arrival way back when. But they did not 
name him Grover so A1 it must be. He 
came to us from Malden and got a degree 
in Mechanical Engineering, along the way 
having distinguished himself by giving 
musical promise with the Banjo Club, and 
political or professional promise as presi¬ 
dent of the M.I.T. student branch of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers. You may conclude for yourself what 
promise his chairmanship of the bulletin 
board committee foreboded. If there had 
only been a radio station at the Institute in 
those days, Al’s chairmanship might have 
provided us with just the right nifty. Any¬ 
way, the years went by, and the roots of 
the jaunty moustache matured, and Al 
became a manufacturer’s agent selling air 
filters in Detroit. 

Next to Malden lies Melrose, and since 
cities form the skeleton on which this repor- 
torial flesh is hung, that brings us, again 
by way of mechanical engineering and 
something to do with air, to Harry Le- 
Vine. Al is just twelve days older than 
Harry, remembering, of course, that 1896 
was a leap year. The name Harry might 
have had political implications half a cen¬ 
tury later, but Harry wasn’t Grover either. 
But he was headed for Detroit, where he 
went into business for himself as an air- 
conditioning and refrigeration expert. He 


got the contract for all nine stories of the 
Industrial National Bank in Detroit, and 
for all the air conditioning in the Briggs 
Stadium, including the refrigeration for 
the food concessionaires. How many miles 
of pipe this necessitated we do not know, 
but enough to go places we are sure. Right 
now, while you are reflecting, while hud¬ 
dled beside that radiator, on the superior 
qualities of nature as a refrigerating agent, 
Harry is in Florida, as has been his custom 
for years. But his boy is up in the Institute 
struggling with the fact that force equals 
mass times velocity and with something 
vaguely called valance in the chemical 
laboratory. Meanwhile, back in Detroit is 
the house Harry bought and furnished for 
his young hopeful before the lad decided 
to put in a hitch at Cambridge before 
going back to work for the old man. Any¬ 
body want to rent a nice place? 

Final item on our trilogy of Detroiters 
concerns Sam Heyman’19, whom we do 
not remember at all, but who has been 
certified to us as a genuine mechanical 
engineer having received his degree in 
1918. Sam is now industrial property 
manager in charge of plants and equip¬ 
ment for the Fisher Body division of 
General Motors. Sounds to us like an ex¬ 
alted plant manager who has to hoard his 
strength because of a multiplicity of re¬ 
sponsibilities. Be that as it may, Sam does 
have to hoard his strength as the result of 
an attack of rheumatic fever some five or 
six years ago. But he is so well thought of 
by General Motors that they are glad to 
have him, even on a part time basis in a 
full time job. Perhaps it’s time for you to 
stoke the furnace a little if you want to 
keep the radiator warm. — Gretchen 
Palmer, Secretary, The Thomas School, 
The Wilson Road, Rowayton, Conn. 

• 1919 • 

The Class has been writing in to your 
Secretary in most cases stating that they 
will be on hand at our 30-year reunion, 
plans for which will be announced shortly. 
Charley Farist writes: “You can count on 
me for the reunion next year.” — Jack 
Fleckenstein says: “Yes, will try and at¬ 
tend the 30th reunion next summer. My 
oldest daughter, Miss Joan, is one of the 
six freshman girls at Technology this fall. 
She will take geology and says she hopes 
to find some crude oil for me if I can hold 
out until she graduates. Joan is living at 
the girls dormitory at 120 Bay State Road, 
Boston, and in her last letter reports that 
she likes the Institute better than she ever 
dreamed she would. On your next trip 
West, be sure and stop off for a few days. 
Perhaps I will see you at the API in Chi¬ 
cago in November.” Your Secretary did 
visit with Jack in Chicago. 

Dan Hall writes: “I plan to attend the 
30th reunion unless it happens to come 
between May 27 and June 3. My son will 
graduate from the Naval Academy at that 
time and since this is the date of his June 
week I will not miss it even at the expense 
of our reunion. I am assistant manager of 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cyan- 
amid Company, at Gloucester City, N.J., 
making T 1 O 2 . Have recently become a 
grandfather, my oldest daughter having 
a son bom in May.” — Freddy Given 
writes: “Thanks for your card reminder of 


the coming 30th reunion. I plan to be on 
hand. As for news, the Given family has 
had an eventful year. My daughter was 
married last month. As you know, we also 
have a new address because of selling a 
large house and buying a smaller one. 
Also expect that before the year ends I will 
be located at the Bell Laboratories’ new 
building at Murray Hill, N.J.” 

Blake Darling writes from California: 
“I have your post card concerning the 30 
year reunion of 1919. Probably I won’t 
be there, much as I would like to. The 
only eventful occurrence in my life is that 
I became a grandfather September 25, to 
a boy named Charles Robson Darling. 
Hope this finds you in good health. Please 
give my regards to those classmates who 
may remember me.” — Grant Green says 
he will attend the reunion if he can. — 
Duke Herzog writes: “Same address, same 
place. Depends when reunion will be held. 
However, would like to be there. Occa¬ 
sionally see Dutch Seifert, Dick Cashin, 
Doc Burchell’20 at Chicago alumni func¬ 
tions.” 

Word has reached us and we regret to 
announce the death of George P. Gail on 
May 1 in Baltimore, Md., and also the 
death of Ray Powers on September 7 in 
Berkeley, Calif. 

L. A. Gillett writes: “Haven’t much 
news in this rather off-the-beaten-path 
place. However I’m still busy as chief en¬ 
gineer of the Virginian Railway and am 
doing a large power plant rehabilitation 
and expansion job up on our electrified 
division. Gibbs and Hiel of New York are 
our consulting engineers and in their or¬ 
ganization are quite a number of experts 
who are M.I.T. graduates. I enjoy work¬ 
ing with them. Can’t tell about reunion 
yet. Will try.” — Maurice E. Goodridge 
writes: "The address is right. You must 
get awful angry at some of us. An annual 
card and seldom a reply. My personal 
affairs would be of little interest and my 
business connection has been the same for 
several years, Worcester County Electric 
Company, Power Sales. Regret to have 
missed June alumni meetings but daugh¬ 
ter had been ready to come home from her 
college on that weekend so I lost out. Hope 
dates work out better this June and I will 
try to make it.” 

S. J. Hayes dropped the following lines: 
“Not much news in a busy everyday sort of 
life. Younger twin daughter, Evelyn, was 
married July 24. Older twin, Lillian, ex¬ 
pects to marry on February 5. Youngest 
daughter now in last year of junior high 
school. Twins graduated from Tufts last 
June. Occasionally get out to the Con¬ 
necticut Valley M.I.T. Club, but have not 
run across any classmates. Am always 
amazed these days to find that the ’teen 
classes are distinctly ‘old timers,’ and 
slightly shocked when these 45’s, and 46’s 
and 47’s speak to one so respectfully, and 
add a sir to their remarks. ‘Gosh, ain’t we 
getting old!’ ” 

The following are changes of address: 
Arthur E. Wales, 115 Oak Hill Avenue, 
Attleboro, Mass., has moved from Provi¬ 
dence, R.I. — Timothy E. Shea, President, 
Teletype Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois, has moved 
from New York, N.Y. — Eugene R. 
Smoley, Secretary, The Lummus Com- 
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pany, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Alan G. Richards, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Dewey and Almy Chemical Com¬ 
pany, 62 Whittemore Avenue, Cambridge 
40, Mass. 

• 1920 • 

At the recent meeting of the M.I.T. 
Committee on Financing Development, a 
number of our illustrious classmates were 
present including Ed Ryer, Bat Thresher, 
Pete Lavedan, Perc Bugbee and Warren 
Chaffin. Warren looks exceedingly fit, by 
the way, hardly any older than he did in 
his undergraduate days. Pete Lavedan had 
previously been thoughtful enough to 
write me about his new claim for qualifica¬ 
tion in the granddaddy class. His grand¬ 
daughter, Madelein Denise Scott, was 
born in Minneapolis on October 30. Pete 
says he can now join the other grand¬ 
fathers in the Class in looking down his 
nose at those who are less fortunate. There 
must be quite a few of them but they 
certainly have been backward about ad¬ 
mitting the fact. We think Pete has the 
right attitude. He is a grandfather and 
proud of it. 

Melville W. Powers, Commander, 
U.S.N., retired, has been named director of 
Pratt Institute Evening School of Science 
and Technology. Donald Royce, Rear 
Admiral, U.S.N., is located at the Brook¬ 
lyn Navy Yard. Charles E. Packard is now 
a professor at Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, Va. Grant French has moved to 
Valparaiso, Ind. Earle Fairbrother is still 
in Canada but has moved to Gelt, Ontario. 
— Word has been received of the death of 
two classmates, George H. Crocker, for¬ 
merly of Brookline, Mass., and Frank D. 
Wilcox. Your Secretary has no further in¬ 
formation except the fact that Wilcox died 
on April 18, 1943. — Harold Bugbee, 
Secretary, 7 Dartmouth Street, Win¬ 
chester, Mass. 

• 1921 • 

A patent on an automatic bending de¬ 
vice which incorporates an entirely new 
principle has been issued to Ralph M. 
Shaw, Jr., President of the Pedrick Tool 
and Machine Company of Philadelphia. 
Rufe, whose letter leads the month’s re¬ 
turns from the secretarial committee, says 
this is his 15th patent. He is editing the 
section on bending of metals for the forth¬ 
coming handbook of the American Society 
of Tool Engineers. The letter continues: 
“Edwin L. Rose had dinner with me re¬ 
cently, the first time I have seen him in 
over a year. Ted is vice-president of the 
Drinkolator Corporation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., manufac¬ 
turers of portable soda fountains. He has 
a staff of engineers engaged in redesigning 
and rebuilding the line. Ted now makes 
his home in Katonah, N.Y. 

“George A. Chutter has expanded his 
staff as a manufacturer’s representative, 
covering New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania from his head¬ 
quarters at 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 
2, N.J. Besides the Pedrick line, George 
handles the products of the Globar Di¬ 
vision of the Carborundum Company, the 
Harper Electric Furnace Company and 
the H. J. Ransburg Company. William 
R. Matthews heads the machine tool sup¬ 


ply house which he organized, the W. R. 
Matthews Machinery and Supply Com¬ 
pany, 417 West Second Avenue, Spokane 
8, Wash. From Spokane and a branch in 
Seattle, Bill covers Washington, Idaho and 
Northern Oregon with a representative 
line, including Pedrick, and is probably 
the best-known supplier in the area. He is 
married and has four children.” 

Hazen C. Pratt, formerly of Minneapo¬ 
lis, now receives his mail addressed to 
Route Number 1, Anoka, Minn. William 
L. Knoepke is controller of the American 
Lead Pencil Company, Hoboken, N.J., and 
makes his home at Short Hills, N.J. Roy 
A. Wehe is assistant director of the Cali¬ 
fornia Public Utilities Commission, Sutter 
Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

From the New Bedford, Mass., Stand¬ 
ard-Times: “Fifteen-year-old Pat Lesser, 
daughter of Colonel Louis L. Lesser of 
Seattle and formerly of New Bedford, is 
the youngest City Women’s Golf Cham- 

E ion Seattle has had. She won the honor 
y defeating the five-time holder of the 
State Women’s Golf Championship. In 
four big tournaments, including the PNGA 
in Canada, she won two championships 
and went to the semi-finals in the other 
two. She holds four course records for 
women, hit two rounds recently in even 
70’s and, when only thirteen, was state 
medalist in the public links tournament. 
Her father taught military science in New 
Bedford High School from 1933 to 1938 
and was in charge of the ROTC. A Massa¬ 
chusetts native, he was graduated from 
M.I.T. and was commissioned a lieutenant 
in 1921. He is a veteran of both World 
Wars and suffered injuries in the last war 
which brought about his retirement.” 

John W. Barriger, 3d, President of the 
Monon, delivered a comprehensive ad¬ 
dress on “The Interest of Railway Man¬ 
agement in Safety” to a recent meeting of 
the National Safety Council in Chicago. 
Jack’s continuing accomplishment of his 
forward plans for complete modernization 
of the century-old “Hoosier Line” has now 
extended to money-saving relocation of 
the right of way in order to eliminate 
restrictive grades and curves, crossing 
hazards and at least one trestle. — Alex¬ 
ander J. Lapointe turned up at the fall 
meeting of the M.I.T. Club of Northern 
New Jersey as a full-fledged member by 
virtue of his residence in Newark at the 
Athletic Club. He is associated with the 
Egyptian Lacquer Company. Others pres¬ 
ent were Mor Aronson, Max Goldberg, 
Sumner Hayward, Fred Kowarsky, Ed 
Lockwood and your Secretary. 

Charles A. Williams has a new home 
address at 311 St. Ronan Street, New 
Haven 11, Conn. Charlie is vice-president 
of the United Illuminating Company. 
Elliot T. Adams, a medico on the staff of 
Tufts Medical School and our reunion 
story-telling champion, has forwarded a 
new mailing address, Post Office Box 47, 
Uphams Comer Station, Boston 25, Mass. 
Paul L. Hanson is a partner in the North¬ 
west Kold-Draft Company, 1639 Henne¬ 
pin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. Glenn 
Stanton, who has his own architectural 
office in Portland, Ore., is now the secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of the M.I.T. Club of 
Oregon and an honorary secretary of the 
Institute for Portland. Robert E. Guthrie, 
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a colonel in the Corps of Engineers, is 
stationed in Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Says Class Agent Lark Randall: “This 
is the day after election and it’s raining 
hard, so the nimble phrase is not forth¬ 
coming like the ‘flowers in spring, tra la.’ 
As of November 1, we were leading our 
decade group with 81.4 per cent in con¬ 
tributors and 83.4 per cent in amount. To 
me they look like figures from Dr. George 
Gallup who, no doubt, will have fled this 
vale of tears ere this is published. Our 
quotas, you know, are for a third of the 
Class, so how about underwriting a little 
milk for alma mater’s new children?” 

Howard F. MacMillin, President of the 
MacMillin Engineering Corporation, has 
announced the opening of new and en¬ 
larged offices at 6806 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 26, Ill. Howard’s staff includes 
design, consulting and sales groups special¬ 
izing in hydraulically operated machinery 
and oil-hydraulic power systems and com¬ 
ponents/Among the clients represented 
are the Gerotor May Corporation, Towler 
Brothers, Limited, Compressed Air Prod¬ 
ucts, Linear, Inc., and the Flodar Corpo¬ 
ration. — Ernest Henderson, President, 
and Robert L. Moore, Vice-president and 
Treasurer, Sheraton Corporation of 
America, now have a total of 28 hotels in 
their rapidly expanding chain, as well as a 
new slogan, “Hospitality for the Nation.” 

We all mourn the passing of Professor 
Emeritus Charles E. Locke’96, beloved by 
his former students and by all class secre¬ 
taries, whom he served so well in his ca¬ 
pacity as secretary of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion. 

Your Secretary will be glad to receive 
changes, additions or corrections for any 
of the listings in the recently issued 
Alumni Register, particularly the World 
War II military records and decorations. 
For the statistically minded, there are 
listed in the volume 917 living members of 
the Class of 1921 and 101 who have left 
our ranks. 

David O. Woodbury has added psychic 
powers to his other accomplishments. The 
following report was written from his 
BronxvilTe, N.Y., home while we were pre¬ 
paring last month’s notes on his latest 
book: “Since leaving the staff of Collier’s 
Magazine in September, 1947,1 have been 
doing mainly magazine work with con¬ 
tributions to Coronet, This Week, Science 
Illustrated and others. One of these was 
the story called ‘New England’s Trillion 
Dollar Mile,’ which explained the setup 
around the Institute along the Charles 
River. Another was a biographical sketch 
of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, a good 
friend of mine, in which I managed to dig 
out the fact that he is an expert cowboy 
and desert camper, something few physi¬ 
cists can boast. Right now I am entering 
my second assignment as a civilian gov¬ 
ernment expert, having been engaged to 
write The Citizens Handbook of Atomic 
Energy for the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. My first government 
assignment was as a speech writer for the 
Surgeon General, United States Army. I 
am also preparing a book for the National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association on 
varnished insulation. This is calling forth 
the very dregs of my dim memories of 
electrical engineering. Between times, I’m 
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attempting to launch a series of half hour 
television dramatizations based on the 
great moments in the history of scientific 
discovery. 

“Apart from these diversions, I’m doing 
little but lecturing on atomic energy be¬ 
fore clubs and schools. In January, I will 
drive to California for a month’s tour of 
the west coast to introduce this lecture, 
which is called ‘Atomic Energy for Peace.’ 
It features an invention of mine, a small 
projection machine with which I make 
bright line drawings and diagrams on the 
screen as I talk. I am planning to move to 
California in the fall of 1949 to take up 
lecturing in a big way. As you know, I had 
a book published last June, the Westing- 
house war history Battlefronts of Industry. 
Recently The Glass Giant of Palomar 
began its tenth year with a new revised 
edition and is now selling with encouraging 
rapidity. The Institute has put me on the 
Financing Development Committee and 
American Airlines has made me an admiral 
of the Flagship Fleet, sans uniform, sans 
discount!” 

Start the new year right. Mail that note 
on your own doings now. — Carole A. 
Clarke, Secretary, International Standard 
Electric Corporation, 67 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 

• 1922 • 

Members of the Class who have ac¬ 
cepted membership on the new M.I.T. 
Committee on Financing Development are 
Alden, Alder, Blackall, Bower, Boyer, 
Carpenter, Chittick, Crofton, Dandrow, 
Davis, Dillon, Dimmick, Edwards, Whit 
Ferguson, Warren Ferguson, Givner, 
Grover, Haskell, Hindes, Holdemess, 
Huger, Humes, Keith, Koch, Kurtz, Lang, 
Lamer, Laughlin, Linsley, MacKenzie, 
MacMahon, Minton, Mueser, Nicholson, 
Purinton, Ramsay, Ramsey, Reynolds, 
Rudderham, Rundlett, Bob Russell, Ryan, 
Seegal, Spear, Sutherland and Vilett. 
Among those your Secretary saw at the 
initial meetings on November 19 and 20 
at the Campus Room in the Graduate 
House and Hotel Statler were Dandrow, 
Edwards, Whit Ferguson, Warren Fergu¬ 
son, Grover, Holdemess, Humes, Haskell, 
Linsley, MacKenzie, Mueser, Payne, Ryan 
Sutherland, Tonon and Vilett. 

An informal class get-together will be 
held in New York about the middle of 
January, the date, as of the writing of 
these notes, has not been definitely set. 
Any out-of-town members of the Class 
who are planning to be in New York about 
that time are cordially invited. You may 
obtain details regarding time and place by 
writing or telephoning Clayton D. Grover, 
in care of the Whitehead Metal Products 
Company, 303 West Tenth Street, New 
York City; telephone, Watkins 4-1500. 

The new Directory for 1948-1949 of 
the Alumni Association shows that ’22 men 
are still maintaining active interest in 
Alumni affairs. George Dandrow is presi¬ 
dent of the Alumni Association and the 
Alumni Council. Fred Blackall, Horace 
McCurdy and Tom West along with 
Dandrow are alumni term members of the 
Corporation. Minot Edwards and John 
Williams are both members at large of the 
Alumni Council, being members of the 
national nominating committee. Bob 
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Tonon is class representative on the 
Alumni Council while the following are 
Alumni Council representatives of M.I.T. 
Clubs: Warren Ferguson, Chile; Dale 
Spoor, New York; Tom Shepherd, Western 
Pennsylvania; Parke Appel, Utah; and 
Karl Wildes, Schenectady. On the various 
committees of the Association, Warren 
Ferguson is on assemblies and Bob Tonon 
is on nominations for local associations. 
Parke Appel, as you all know, is class 
agent. Alumni representatives on de¬ 
partmental visiting committees are Paul 
Ryan, Business and Engineering Adminis¬ 
tration; William Heavey, Military Science 
and Tactics; and Ted Miller, Modem 
Languages. Officers of local clubs are: 
Albany, F. Reed Dallye, President; Buenos 
Aires, Roberto J. Ottonello, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Newark, Clate Grover, Presi¬ 
dent, Douglas MacDonald, Treasurer; 
New York, Sam Reynolds, President; Oslo, 
Claus M. Thellefsen, Secretary; Philadel¬ 
phia, Henry S. Dimmick, President; 
Springfield, Minot Edwards, President. 
Honorary Secretaries include the follow¬ 
ing: District of Columbia, Harry H. Fisk, 
Bill MacMahon and Bob Thulman; At¬ 
lanta, Bill Huger; Wichita, Fred Koch; 
Augusta, Maine, Bob Purinton; New 
Jersey, Irvington, Bill Grady, Morristown, 
Ed Vilett, Trenton, Tom Gill; Buffalo, 
Whit Ferguson; New York City, George 
Dandrow, Larry Davis, Dune Linsley, Bill 
Mueser, Ray Rundlett; Syracuse, Ed 
Gruppe; Philadelphia, Phil Alden, Bill 
Stose; Bogota, Colombia, John Bower; 
Switzerland, Werner Schoop. 

The Rev. Lester C. Lewis, and Mrs. 
Lewis were recently tendered a large re¬ 
ception in Brockton, Mass., on the occasion 
of their 20th wedding anniversary. A 
large gathering of parishioners and friends 
from Lexington, their home town prior to 
going to Brockton, joined with the Brock- 
tonites in this observance. Dr. Lewis holds 
degrees of B.S., S.T.B., M.S. and Ph.D. 
Following graduation from Technology, 
he studied at Harvard, Union College and 
Harvard Divinity School, as well as at the 
University of Leipzig and the University 
of Hamburg, from which latter school he 
received his doctor of philosophy degree. 
Dr. and Mrs. Lewis are prominently 
identified with the civic life of Brockton 
where Dr. Lewis is rector of the Unity 
Church. He also serves as secretary for the 
Brockton Committee for Economic De¬ 
velopment. The Lewis’ have three chil¬ 
dren: Constance Helen, 17, Warren Frank, 
15, and Sara Hawthorne, 12. 

On October 18, Charles Hall Baker, 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine, real estate broker, 
was nominated by Maine Governor Horace 
Hildreth as a member of the Maine Real 
Estate Commission. — A recent issue of 
Industrial News contains a picture show¬ 
ing Crawford H. Greenewalt, President of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
receiving the 1948 Drexel Award on be¬ 
half of his company, from James Creese, 
President of Drexel Institute of Tech¬ 
nology of Philadelphia. 

New addresses: C. Ford Blanchard, 903 
South Frederick Street, Arlington, Va.; 
Joseph M. Cosgrove, 3115 Grand Boule¬ 
vard, Brookfield, Ill.; Paul M. Phillips, 17 
Andover Drive, Short Hills, N.J.; Donald 
R. Waugh, in care of Fred Eldean Or¬ 
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ganization, Inc., 100 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. — Children at school: Har¬ 
old O. Berry’s son, Warren O. Berry is a 
senior at Technology living in Westgate. 
His other son, David N. Berry, is a senior 
at Amherst. — C. Yardley Chittick, Sec¬ 
retary, 77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. Whitworth Ferguson, Assistant 
Secretary, 333 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3, 
N.Y. 

• 1923 • 

Pete Pennypacker set out to get some 
pictures in an attempt to document the 
tale Alan R. Allen told of getting to the 
reunion last june. Pete’s letter caught up 
with Alan, again in Teheran, and Alan 
obliged with pictures. These, unfortu¬ 
nately, arrived too late to be reproduced in 
the 25th reunion report. They include a 
snapshot of a group starting off on a 
trip in a modern airliner. Then there is 
the picture of the camel to which our 
traveling salesman transferred after the 
airliner, and also a jeep, had failed to 
complete the journey which was, we un¬ 
derstand, to sell a cement plant somewhere 
in the Near East. The camel got him there. 
Part of the camel’s cargo it appears was 
molasses in somewhat primitive contain¬ 
ers. The final picture of the series shows 
safe arrival at destination with bags, 
bundles of blueprints, a four days’ growth 
of beard and a liberal spattering of 
molasses. 

One item which got crowded out last 
month by the backlog of notes was tbe 
announcement by Mr. and Mrs. Rolla 
Warren Norton of the marriage of their 
daughter, Barbara Ann, to William Ly¬ 
man Stewart, 3d, son of Bill Stewart, Los 
Angeles, on August 14 at San Marino, 
Calif. — Milton E. Parker, native of New 
Bedford, Mass., was the subject of a page 
story in the Standard-Times of that city 
on October 10. The story deals with Par¬ 
ker’s work in food technology and includes 
pictures of the campus and food labora¬ 
tories at Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, at which Parker is professor in 
charge of the food technology program. — 
Horatio L. Bond, Secretary, National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston 10, Mass. Howard 
F. Russell, Assistant Secretary, Improved 
Risk Mutuals, 60 John Street, New York 
7, N.Y. 

• 1924 . 

The New York region of the class an¬ 
niversary fund is well under way. Our 
second meeting was held at the Architec¬ 
tural League on November 18, and was 
attended by 31 members of the Class. Nat 
Schooler, as usual, was there and was our 
host for the refreshments, and a grand 
job he did, too. Class President Bill Robin¬ 
son, from Cleveland, was on hand. Many 
members were present whom we had not 
seen for many years. Under the able di¬ 
rection of Nat, at our previous meeting 
each of the key members present had 
selected a number of residents of greater 
New York from whom they had agreed to 
solicit contributions. While actual results 
were lagging somewhat, ample evidence 
was shown that much time and thought 
was being given by each of those present 
in the attempt to obtain subscriptions from 
the balance. 


Bill Robinson outlined the general plans 
for the 25th reunion which begins on 
June 8 at Osterville, and at this time there 
are about half a hundred reservations in 
the hands of Russ Ambach. With such a 
good showing at this early date, we are 
expecting at least 200 members in at¬ 
tendance next June. Remember, get your 
reservation in now, for once the main 
hotel is filled up, the balance must go 
into surrounding cottages. 

It was generally agreed that each of us 
who had not kept up our insurance policies 
should shoot for subscribing for a mini¬ 
mum of $250 towards the class fund. 
We have voluntarily set a goal for the 
New York area of $15,000, and if we reach 
it, I think it will be a real goal for every 
other major territory to shoot for. Thats 
a little less than half of what we must 
get at a very minimum if 1924 is to es¬ 
tablish the finest record ever made and 
donate an amount of six figures to the 
Institute. 

One P. H. Littlefield, a member of the 
vice-presidential class, has cheerfully ac¬ 
cepted the chairmanship of the refresh¬ 
ment committee at our reunion at Oster¬ 
ville. Step right up boys, for that assures 
us of ample quantities, at prices which 
will only permit a 30 per cent profit to 
dear old Canada Dry. 

At the November 18 meeting, those 
present included: A. S. Anderson, Gordon 
Billard, Bill Blaisdell, Howell Brown, Tom 
Bundy, Paul Cardinal, Grif Crafts, Bill 
Delehanty, George Disomma, Dave Evans, 
Johnny Grabfield, Walt Gress, Anatole 
Gruehr, Frank Hecht, E. Honigman, 
Julian Joffe, Art Kemp, Ted Kenyon, Bill 
Keplinger, Harold Kurzman, Ray Lehrer, 
Mai MacNaught, Jack McCoy, H. N. Mad¬ 
den, Perry Maynard, H. H. Razzack, Bill 
Robinson, Bill Rowe, Nat Schooler, Greg 
Shea, Carl Vicario and Henry Zeiger. 

Frank Barrett wanted to come down 
from Providence, but couldn’t, as a meet¬ 
ing of the New England Council was 
scheduled for the same night. Chick Kane 
sent his regrets, too. However, they’re 
both busy up Boston way. A meeting was 
held there on December 8 to get tilings 
rolling. Ray Lehrer, who is cochairman 
of the whole show (with Cy Duevel), 
gave a group of key men the whole story. 
Lefty Walker is heading up the activity 
there. Ray and Cy have appointed a 
number of regional chairmen in other parts 
of the country, and the next few months 
should put us in the money. More next 
time, but let’s get going in a big way on 
raising the balance of our gift. It isn’t too 
hard. Three hundred men at a $100 each 
or 600 at $50. We can do it! — Francis 
A. Barrett, General Secretary, 234 
Washington Street, Providence, R.I. Wil¬ 
liam W. Quarles, Assistant Secretary, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 
West 42d Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

• 1925 • 

The members of the Class and espe¬ 
cially those of Course III join the Insti¬ 
tute family in mourning the death of 
Charles E. Locke’96. Those who were 
closely associated with him no doubt feel 
his loss more keenly, but as a class sec¬ 
retary, I can add that he was always a 


great help in keeping me posted on the 
activities of Course III men, and through 
me, the rest of the Class. I am sure other 
secretaries will join me in this. 

While passing through Cleveland last 
June I had an opportunity to talk with 
Harrison Browning on the telephone. He 
gave me several items about members of 
the Class, but to my regret I am unable 
to locate them at this writing and can 
only promise to include them later if I 
find the memo. 

The balance of these notes is based on 
a series of clippings and releases which 
have accumulated since the notes were 
sent off for the July issue of The Review. 
George F. Chapline, XVI, was made a 
vice-president of Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corporation on May 28. He re¬ 
mains general manager of the Ranger Air¬ 
craft Engines division at Farmingdale, 
L.I. — Archer M. Nickerson Jr., II, gave a 
talk to former G.I.’s at Fort Devens in 
June, describing the opportunities for en¬ 
gineers and mentioning the improved fi¬ 
nancial status they enjoy today as com¬ 
pared with 23 years ago. This talk was 
part of a series aimed at acquainting Uni¬ 
versity of Massachusetts students with job 
prospects. Arch is a supervising marine 
engineer at the Fore River Yard of Bethle¬ 
hem Shipbuilding at Quincy, Mass., and 
lives in East Weymouth. — Joseph S. 
Lanigan, XV, was married on June 5 to 
Anne Catherine Moran, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Leo Moran of Belmont. 
Their new home will be in Cambridge. — 
B. E. Groenewold of Tulsa, Okla., and a 
Course X graduate, has resigned from 
Bethlehem Supply Company, where he 
has been in charge of drilling equipment 
and engineering sales since 1940, to ac¬ 
cept appointment as chief engineer and 
assistant to the manager for the Explora¬ 
tion Drilling Company of Tulsa. Ben was 
with the National Supply Company for 
14 years before going with Bethlehem. He 
is a member of the Tulsa Engineers Club, 
and the Tulsa chapter of Nomads. This 
change was announced at Tulsa on July 5. 

Cuthbert Daniel, X, addressed a group 
of citizens at Bridgeport, Conn., on July 
8, in connection with the formation of a 
committee to prepare for local observance 
of Atomic Energy Week in October. He 
was located at Oak Ridge during the 
War, with the Manhattan Project, and is 
now in New York City. He urged “a lot 
of thinking” on the part of citizens be¬ 
cause this country “has the most to lose.” 
— Arthur F. Merewether, an Air Force 
colonel during the War, was awarded the 
Legion of Merit by the United States Gov¬ 
ernment and also received a British award 
as a result of his meteorological work on 
the North Atlantic Ferry route. He and 
Mrs. Merewether now reside at Bayside, 
L.I., and he is with the American and 
American Overseas Airlines as head of 
their weather service. — The Rev. Robert 
Stansfield of New York paid a return visit 
to North Reading, Mass., where he had 
his first pastorate. He became interested 
in the ministry while director of the C.C.C. 
camp in Harold Parker State Forest dur¬ 
ing the nineteen thirties. In addition to 
serving as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in North Reading, he has also 
been at Blaney Memorial Church in Bos¬ 


ton, and is now located in Auburn, N.Y. 
He was a chaplain during the War. 

Henry C. Hoar, formerly manager of 
the St. Louis office of National Tube 
Company, became manager of the Pitts¬ 
burgh sales office of that company early 
in August. Hank has been with National 
since 1927, and was in charge at St. Louis 
since 1946. — Alfred Malagodi of Whit¬ 
man, Mass., Assistant United States At¬ 
torney, received news mention on August 
13 through being assigned to New Bed¬ 
ford for one day each week. He has been 
associated with the department of justice 
for 10 years, processing both civil and 
criminal cases. He obtained his legal train¬ 
ing at Boston University law school and 
was in private practice before entering 
government service. — James C. Evans, 
VI, negro aide to Secretary of the Army, 
Kenneth C. Royall, reported for publica¬ 
tion that the Army had been more atten¬ 
tive to the problem of race relations than 
any other government department. The 
quotation is from a signed article in the 
New York Times by Walter H. Waggoner. 
Evans listed a number of publications 
which are circulated to officers and chap¬ 
lains to improve human relations between 
men of different races in the Army. He 
stated the corrective action is taken when 
officers seek to evade the policy. 

Julien J. Edgerly, formerly of Fall River, 
has been assigned to duty as electronics 
officer at the Naval Supply Depot at 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. Commander Edgerly 
will also act as technical assistant to the 
supply officer in command where elec¬ 
tronic matters are concerned. He was a 
sound technician in Fall River theaters 
for seven years, and entered naval service 
in 1941, thereafter being selected to go 
to England with a group of 48 radio en¬ 
gineers as radar observers. From Septem¬ 
ber, 1942, to October, 1943, he was radar 
officer on the staff of the Chief of Naval 
Air Operational Training Command at 
Jacksonville, Fla., and during this duty 
he set up a radar training program at 
naval air stations along the southeastern 
coast of the country. After six months in 
Washington, he spent the remainder of 
his wartime service in the Pacific, winding 
up as officer in charge of the communica¬ 
tions planning section and shore electron¬ 
ics officer on the staff of the Commander, 
Service Force, Pacific. Until his recent 
appointment he was officer in charge of 
engineering at the Bureau of Aeronautics 
General Representative Staff, Naval Ship 
Yard, New York. — Alec Ulmann appeared 
in Charles B. Driscoll’s syndicated col¬ 
umn, “New York Day by Day” on Sep¬ 
tember 30 as a result of his comments to 
the columnist about Wichita, the latter’s 
home town, where he was stationed on 
airplane inspection work during the War. 
He is now a wholesale airplane broker, 
and "finds planes for foreign governments 
when our government approves.” His of¬ 
fice is on Madison Avenue in New York. 

This brings us up to date except for 
those missing notes of my conversation 
with Browning. Hope I’ll find them in 
time for next month’s column. — Hollis 
F. Ware, General Secretary, Post Office 
Box 52, Godfrey, Ill. F. Leroy Foster, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 5-105, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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• 1926 • 

The Secretary has had the pleasure in 
recent weeks of welcoming to the Insti¬ 
tute several members of the Class. First 
of all. Bob Brand, now in the advertising 
business in Rockford, Ill., was here during 
the course of a trip with Mrs. Brand to 
visit their children, who are in several 
eastern educational institutions. E. C. Van 
Blarcom, who is superintendent of the 
zinc plant of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company in Great Falls, Mont., also 
visited the Institute during a trip to bring 
his daughter back to Mount Holyoke, 
where she is an upperclassman. (The Sec¬ 
retary also has a daughter at Mount Hol¬ 
yoke in the freshman class.) 

At the meeting of M.I.T.’s new Com¬ 
mittee on Financing Development, held 
in mid-November, the following ’26 men 
participated: Eben Haskell, Dick Jones, 
George Edmonds, Bob Dawes, and Dave 
Harrison. Other ’26 men who are mem¬ 
bers of this committee include Bob Brand, 
C. S. Canals, Gilbert Caro-Delvaille, Sam 
Hornsey, Joe Houghton, Vamum Howe, 
John Kimberly, George Leness, Walter 
Lobo, Ed McGrew, Kenneth Morse, Bill 
Rivers, John Schaefer, Dave Shepard, 
George Warren Smith, Fred Walch, and 
Abraham White. 

It is gratifying to report the election of 
George P. Edmonds to the presidency of 
the Wilmington Trust Company in No¬ 
vember. He has resigned as president of 
Bond Crown and Cork Company, a sub¬ 
sidiary of Continental Can, to devote all 
of his business time to the bank. George 
is also a member of the finance committee 
of the United States Rubber Company 
and of the executive committee of the 
Warner Company. — A recent letter from 
Bill Forrester brings news that he has 
been elected financial vice-president of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company and 
is now living in Hartford. He had been a 
partner in the firm of Lazard Frferes and 
Company in New York. 

Frank Schreiner’s new title is that of 
manager of the Cleveland office of Pratt 
and Whitney. — Bud Wilbur, head of the 
Institute’s Department of Civil and Sani¬ 
tary Engineering, has become associated 
as a consultant with the firm of Fay, 
Spofford and Thorndike, “assisting par¬ 
ticularly on structural engineering prob¬ 
lems of a complex nature.” — Jim Drain’s 
new letterhead reads, “Joy-Sullivan of 
Canada Ltd., 175 Beverly St., Galt, On¬ 
tario.” His title is that of vice-president/ 
general manager. 

We read in the Wellesley Townsman of 
the wedding of George Wardner and 
Louise Marsh of New Bedford, which 
took place last June. They are now living 
in Wellesley. Mrs. Wardner is a graduate 
of National Park Junior College. — Valen¬ 
tine Harrington, formerly with B. B. 
Chemical Company in Cambridge, is now 
research director of the Brock Chemical 
Company, North Abington, Mass. Dewey 
Hand is now sales engineer for United 
States Steel Products Company in Los 
Angeles, and Robert Harte is industrial 
engineer for E. R. Squibb and Sons in 
New Brunswick, N.J. Also in New Jersey, 
Anthony Gabrenas has opened his own 
civil engineering firm, Spencer and Ga¬ 
brenas, in Trenton. 


Only recently did we learn of the death, 
on August 9, of Dr. Y. Subba Row. A 
graduate of Madras Medical College and 
a former student in chemistry at the Insti¬ 
tute, he had for several years been direc¬ 
tor of research at the Lederle Laboratories 
in Pearl River, N.Y. — James R. Killian, 
Jn., General Secretary, Room 3-208, 

M. I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1927 • 

The mail bag is practically empty this 
month. Colonel Lloyd McAdam tells us 
that he now lives in the country at Vienna, 
Va., “surrounded by five acres and a dozen 
large maple trees, plus a great deal of 
quietness. However, the telephone number 
is Vienna 368-W.” During the daylight 
hours he is at the Pentagon Building. — 
Indirectly, we have learned of the engage¬ 
ment of a daughter of Bill Taggart’s to 
John E. Kent of Bronxville, N.Y. Bill lives 
in Belmont, Mass. — Joseph S. Harris, 
General Secretary, Shell Oil Company, 
Inc., 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, 

N. Y. 

• 1937 • 

Our plan of letter writing is now pay¬ 
ing off with nice notes from some of the 
fellows. A1 Woll, who is an oil producer 
in Lawrenceville, Ill., writes: "Not long 
after the reunion. Milt Lief took on an¬ 
other position in St. Louis. He is now 
associated with the American Fixture and 
Manufacturing Company in the capacity 
of production engineer. About that time, 
Mrs. Lief presented Milt with a boy. This 
past summer Milt and Harold Strauss’38 
visited us one Sunday. As for news here, 
you can’t expect too much in this thriving 
metropolis of 7,000 souls. As I expressed 
it recently to Professor Schell’12, Law¬ 
renceville is 250 miles south of Chicago, 
150 miles east of St. Louis, 225 miles west 
of Cincinnati, 125 miles southwest of In¬ 
dianapolis and 124 miles northwest of 
Louisville. Or, Lawrenceville is in the 
middle of nowhere, and so many miles 
from anywhere. For the past few weeks 
the Woll domicile has been in a turmoil. 
On October 25 a son, David Lawrence, 
was bom to us. Windy, I’ll guarantee that 
he was bom with a great deal more hair 
than you have now. At three weeks old 
he has his own comb and brush and a 
bottle of oil. With the advent of winter, 
we are busy making preparations for hiber¬ 
nation with any dismantling or construc¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, when the old snow flies 
we will continue to feed you the fuel oil. 
On the farm, we completed our harvest 
of com yesterday. We picked 106 bushels 
of com per acre. It is no wonder that we 
have a bumper crop of com. That means 
feed for cattle will be cheaper, and soon 
beef and fowl will be cheaper, at least 
by next spring. Now that I have kept you 
warm for the winter and fed you for the 
spring, I guess I’ll hibernate.” 

I heard from Jim Newman the other 
day. He is located in Chicago with Booz 
Allen and Hamilton, consulting engineers, 
where he is in charge of personnel. Jim 
continues: “As an adjunct to our survey 
work we are often called upon to assist 
our clients in locating top executive per¬ 
sonnel. In this connection I have had 


occasion to sit down and chat with some 
of our classmates. When I think of the 
grand fellows we knew at school, it seems 
a shame that we should have drifted apart 
over the years. From time to time I have 
been in touch with some of the fellows 
from school, but have not heard of your 
adventures since we left. I often think 
back to the days at the Institute which 
seem so far away and wish that we could 
live them over again. Some things I believe 
I would do differently a second time, but 
on the whole the memories are very pleas¬ 
ant and I miss the gang.” 

And from Louis D. Bloom in Philadel¬ 
phia with Publicker Industries, Inc., where 
he is manager of the new products divi¬ 
sion: “I have at last caught up with read¬ 
ing The Review and I note that under 
1937 things are rather dead. I realize that 
most of the fellows reacted as I did and 
there is good reason for it. In my case, I 
have moved around so much that I have 
very little time for consideration of alumni 
activities and in the case of a few friends 
I had at the Institute with whom I tried 
to keep in contact, for some reason or 
another I lost track of most of them. I 
have worked in Philadelphia, East Liver¬ 
pool, Ohio, Pittsburgh and I am now back 
in Philadelphia with several jobs in most 
of these localities. I have been with 
Publicker for over four years and it looks 
like I have stopped rolling around at last. 
Our division includes chemical research, 
biological research and a manufacturing 
group together with a market develop- 
ing group. We have had a great deal of 
expansion and postwar deflation in our 
division but it looks like we are now on 
our way. I am living out in Richboro, 
Bucks County, Pa. I have been married 
nine years and have a boy six years old.” 
Thanks fellows for the news. I was re¬ 
cently at a meeting of the M.I.T. Club of 
Northern New Jersey where I ran across 
Dick Gidley and Cleon Dodge, who are 
living in that area, both looking and doing 
fine. 

Our class gift committee is now func¬ 
tioning and had its first meeting on No¬ 
vember 3. Its members are Bob Thorson, 
Joe Heal, Bob Harris and Phil Peters. 
They are to send out a questionnaire 
(which you will probably have by the 
time you get this) and map out the cam¬ 
paign from there. 

We note from the press that William 
T. McHugh has just been awarded his 
M.S. degree in public health. This was 
delayed action of some kind, since the 
work was done with us in 1937. He is 
superintendent of the Cambridge Sana¬ 
torium. — Gardner Barker, who is living 
in Brookline, Mass., has been appointed 
director of new products in the Pepsodent 
division of the Lever Brothers Company. 
He received his master’s degree in Course 
XV. — Walter H. Sherry has set up shop as 
a consulting engineer in electrical power 
and lighting systems located at 402 Curtiss 
Building, 361 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 
2, N.Y. He is also a professor of electrical 
engineering at the University of Buffalo. — 
W inthrop A. Johns, General Secretary, 
34 Mali Drive, North Plainfield, N.J. 
Walter T. Blake, Assistant Secretary, 
Research Products Development Division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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• 1940 . 

Bonner Hoffmann brings us up to date 
with a good letter as follows: “Last sum¬ 
mer I traveled out to Kearney, Neb., and 
was married to Arona Erickson. The day 
we got back to Chicago, Scott Brodie, 
chemist for the American Viscose Corpo¬ 
ration arrived in Chicago for his vaca¬ 
tion. I turned over my bachelor quarters 
to him while he was here. He is looking 
fine, and in spite of Leap Year and a new 
•Studebaker convertible, he is still not mar¬ 
ried. I have had several positions since 
last I wrote, including a short siege with a 
management consulting engineering firm. 
At present I am connected with the Zenith 
Radio Company as industrial engineer, 
specializing in Materials Handling and 
allied arts. The plant is being entirely 
rearranged for the manufacture of tele¬ 
vision sets. We live across the street from 
the Chicago campus of Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity and are pulling for Northwestern 
to go to the Rose Bowl and win. This 
should partially vindicate the honor of 
our city which has little more to boast 
than the last place Chicago Cubs, White 
Sox, Black Hawks and Rockets. Of course, 
there are the Bears and the Cardinals.” 

Bonner writes that the Chicago Junior 
Association of Commerce and Industry to 
which he belongs is trying to revise and 
bring up to date the city building code 
and that he has become very much in¬ 
terested in this work. — Lois Elizabeth 
Allen and Runyon Colie, Jr., were married 
on October 2. — Along about this time of 
the year we begin to wonder how we are 
going to get material for The Review next 
month. Will you help us out with a little 
news? Just address it to either of the fol¬ 
lowing: H. Garrett Wricht, General 
Secretary, in care of Garrett Construction 
Company, Post Office Box 629, Springfield, 
Mo. Thomas F. Creamer, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 6 Berkley Road, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

• 1941 • 

Our sincere apologies for failing to pre- 
are notes for the hist two issues. It so 
appened that both deadline dates found 
your Secretary scurrying around Europe 
and visiting various textile research labora¬ 
tories in England and on the continent. I 
have been back just long enough to catch 
a second wind and bring you up to date 
on the activities of a few classmates. Carl 
Olson has recently been named chemical 
department sales representative of General 
Electric’s Philadelphia office. Since leav¬ 
ing the Institute, Carl has worked in the 
Thomson Laboratories in Lynn and thence 
in the Wire Insulation Division of General 
Electric. Carl is married and has two 
children. — We received a very interesting 
commentary on the house-building ac¬ 
tivities of Fred Coder up in Haverhill. It 
seems that Fred and two of his coworkers 
at Western Electric’s Haverhill plant were 
discussing the housing situation one night 
and concluded that the only way to allevi¬ 
ate the condition was to build one’s own 
house. The co-operative venture that fol¬ 
lowed created a bit of a stir in the local 
papers. Anyway, Fred and his family, 
wife and two sons, have a solid home. — 
Beaver Tumock, who got his M.S. degree 
from the Institute in 1942 has recently 


received the degree of bachelor of laws 
from the Franklin Thomas Backus School 
of Law at Western Reserve University. 
Lowell Schoenfeld has joined the faculty 
of the University of Illinois as assistant 
professor of mathematics. Schoenfeld re¬ 
ceived his M.S. at the Institute and his 
doctorate at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. He has taught at Harvard and 
Temple universities. Cedric Chandler is 
an instructor in metallurgy at Stevens In¬ 
stitute of Technology. From Bob Blake 
(Wilson, Jr.): “Attending the fall meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in Los Angeles I ran into John 
B. Murdock and had a good talkfest. John, 
as you know, is with Herb Stein in their 
own venture, Pearlite Corporation. They 
say that they are learning a great deal and 
see real promise ahead. As for myself, I 
attended the University of California for 
a half year after leaving the Army in De¬ 
cember, 1945. In August, 1948, I joined 
the Union Oil Company as an engineer¬ 
ing trainee in the field department, and 
going through 15 months of oil field work 
saw the practical and interesting aspects 
of drilling for and producing oil. I am 
now functioning as an associate petroleum 
engineer in the southern division offices 
at Whittier, Calif. Fully half my time is 
spent in the field, which is to my liking, 
and then, too, the problems of petroleum 
production are fascinating in their variety. 
In short, I am quite pleased with my work. 
On the family side, however, I must re¬ 
port that my daughter, Kathleen, and my 
wife have been quite ill although there 
is very good promise of their early re¬ 
covery. I hope to return in 1951 for our 
tenth reunion, if not before.” Thanks Bob 
and best wishes for quick family recovery. 
It is only three years to the Tenth. 

This is a very late announcement of 
Les Corsa’s marriage to a Californian 
named Patricia. Les, who has just re¬ 
covered from a short illness, returned to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital to 
continue his human isotope-tracer studies. 
You will recall Corsa’s attendance at Har¬ 
vard Medical School upon graduation 
from the Institute. — We were also pleased 
to hear of another bachelor who has 
settled down; Warren Meyers married 
Cynthia Houston and they have settled 
in Illinois. — John Mullen, well-known in¬ 
strument company sales engineer, took 
Jane Carroll as his bride a few months 
ago in Nantucket. For a man who the 
papers say will settle in suburban Phila¬ 
delphia, John has been very quiet. - 
Another of our Philadelphia classmates. 
Herb Moody married Lois Tomhave last 
summer. Herb is now supervisor of de¬ 
velopment engineering with the Resinous 
Products and Chemical Company of Phila¬ 
delphia. — Penelope Pease became Mrs. 
Marshall Pease this fall. Marshall is with 
the Stanley Works of New Britain. — 
Elizabeth Carr was married to Ben Duffy 
in October. Ben was a lieutenant in the 
Navy during the War and attended the 
University of Colorado in addition to the 
Institute. — Marjorie Quinlan Swift now 
has a son, George, Jr., whose sister, Janet, 
is three years older. — Carl Mueller took 
Suzanne Carreau as his wife this last 
spring. At the wedding were a few 
familiar persons who haven’t written for 
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years, such as Bob Demartini and Ken 
Spaulding. 

Marion Stanford is engaged to Gardner 
Ketchum who is at present working toward 
another degree at the Institute. Butch 
Berman has announced sober intentions 
in connection with one Isabel Bergson. 
Butch has been teamed up with Les Gott 
in a precision casting outfit in Brooklyn 
since his return from a four-year sojourn 
in Europe. — Betty Segal is engaged to 
Stan VanGreenby, formerly of the Corps 
of Engineers, and at present connected 
with the engineering and construction 
firm of VanGreenby Brothers in Lowell, 
Mass. —Henry Vogel took Shirley Backert 
as his bride in June. Shirley, according 
to reports reaching us is a brilliant girl 
having copped half the scholastic hon¬ 
ors at Duke University. Henry received 
his M.S. degree at Columbia and is at 
present a chemical engineer with Merck 
and Company in Rahway, N.J. — Another 
June wedding involved Betty Yagle and 
Clif Muzzey. Betty is a Carnegie Tech 
graduate. — Marie Okland is engaged to 
Chet Hasert, who is at present an aero- 
dynamicist with Fairchild’s pilotless plane 
division in Farmingdale, N.Y. — From 
Farmingdale we hear that Doris and 
Elmore Pillsbury have a new member of 
the family, Sylvia Jean. Upon leaving the 
Institute, Elmore went to work at Fleet- 
wings, Inc., in Bristol, Pa. About a year 
ago Fleetwing, which had become a sub¬ 
sidiary of the Henry Kaiser Corporation, 
pulled out of the aircraft business and 
became a manufacturer of Kaiser dish¬ 
washers and parts of the Kaiser auto¬ 
mobile. At that time Elmore joined the 
pilotless plane division of the Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corporation and is 
at present senior aerodynamics engineer. 
Best wishes to you all. Similar congratu¬ 
lations are due Reid Weedon, our exroom¬ 
mate, and family for the arrival of Charles 
Weedon. Reid is with Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. Likewise, to Anne and Davis Dewey 
for the arrival of Davis, 3d. A final note. 
Dion Jump is now Mrs. John Macleod. — 
Stanley Backer, General Secretary, 101 
Providence Road, Primos, Pa. Johan M. 
Andersen, Assistant Secretary, Saddle 
Hill Farm, Hopkinton, Mass. 

• 1942 • 

Your erstwhile correspondent. Jack 
Sheetz, left the Institute in August to be¬ 
come assistant to the Deputy Chief of the 
Office of Naval Research. Before going 
he asked me to take care of the class notes. 
Under the influence of his eloquent plea, 
I agreed, and then did nothing at all 
about it during the time it took me to 
complete the Ph.D. thesis with which I 
have been struggling for the last two years. 
The notices may be expected to come 
along with improved regularity from now 
on provided someone sends me something 
to write about. The following material is 
mostly legacy from Jack, with meager ad¬ 
ditions from the clipping service, and has 
been accumulating only very slowly. Let’s 
have some letters. 

Among the mementos left by my prede¬ 
cessor is a program from the Alumni 
Banquet inscribed with the names of the 
23 members who attended the sixth re¬ 
union held there. There is also on the 
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back of the program an announcement of 
die birth of Richard S. Freeman to Mona 
and Leon Freeman. 

A number of our classmates have been 
continuing to push their way through one 
school after another. Clinton Cook re¬ 
ceived the degree of master of science in 
chemistry from the University of Vermont, 
while Donald Stansfield took a master’s 
degree in city and regional planning at 
the Institute. Notice is received via the 
Army that Arnold Kluever, a lieutenant, 
has completed a two-year course in en¬ 
gineering sciences at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base. Charlie Prohaska set out 
for the University of California this sum¬ 
mer after taking a master’s degree from 
Wesleyan. There has been a rumor around 
here that Henry Lemaire has been at Cal 
Tech for a couple of years but nothing 
has been heard directly from him. 

B. J. Driscoll is now located at the 
University of Southern California where 
he is an assistant professor of air transpor¬ 
tation. Ed Edmunds is a process engineer 
for Davison Chemical Corporation. Earl 
Marble has been promoted to plant su¬ 
perintendent of the Newark, N.J., Facility 
of Federated Metals, while Maurice Katz 
is a vice-president of the aluminum divi¬ 
sion of Atlantic Steel and Iron Company. 
Dan Hulett indicates that E. W. Hanszen 
has added a daughter to his family and 
has moved to LaMarque, Texas, but gives 
no clue to the business connection he has 
there. Robert Gage has been elected sec¬ 
retary of the Berkshire M.I.T. Club. He 
is in the electronic business in Pittsfield, 
is married, and has two sons. Fred Olsen 
is designing distillation columns and so 
forth for Monsanto in St. Louis. He is 
preserving his balanced outlook by various 
intellectual endeavors which are too 
esoteric for my understanding, possibly 
because I’m not an engineer. 

The procession to the altar continues 
unabated. Ed Edmunds was married to 
Charlotte Cornish, Wilfred Adey to Cath¬ 
erine Hodges, Dick Merritt to Dorothy 
Prince, Robert MacCready to Alice Howe, 
George Illich to Jane Stevens, Art Power 
to Elizabeth Swint, Arnold Fields to Mary 
Ann Boutwell, Clyde Hayward to Shirley 
Ferguson, Malcolm McGregor to Patricia 
Burditt, and John Collins to Elizabeth 
Ling. — Georce M. Kavanagh, Acting 
Secretary , Room 4-055, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass. Karl E. Wenk, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary, 11 Ledge Road, Old Greenwich, 
Conn. 

• 1943 . 

We extend our heartiest congratulations 
to Phyllis and Stan Roboff who were joined 
by Gary Stephen Roboff on October 19. 
We have heard that their son and heir 
weighed six pounds five ounces when he 
arrived. Stan is with the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission at the Ansonia 
Station in New York City. — Frank French 


has recently completed the requirements 
for his doctor’s degree from the Chemical 
Engineering Department at the Institute. 
He is now with the Du Pont Company 
in Wilmington, Del. Joe Polack, who has 
also finished the same degree at Tech¬ 
nology, has moved back into his beloved 
Louisiana and, I think, has taken a posi¬ 
tion with one of the oil companies there. 

Dick and Betty Haas have just returned 
to the States after having spent the sum¬ 
mer at Crenoble, France. While there, 
they both registered for a summer course 
or two at the University of Grenoble, tried 
their luck at Monte Carlo, basked in the 
sun of the Riviera, and apparently saw 
some of the Swiss Alps. They returned 
to New York after a few days’ visit in 
England. Just before leaving this country 
this summer Dick passed the qualifying 
examinations for admittance to the New 
York Bar. He has accepted a post with 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
— Clinton C. Kemp, General Secretary, 
29 Verlynn Avenue, Hamilton, Ohio. 

• 1947 • 

While there seems to be plenty of ac¬ 
tivity on the marital front this month, 
other news about the Class is practically 
nonexistent. There is an important letter, 
however, from W. R. Kincheloe, Jr., just 
forwarded from Johannesburg by Claude 
Brenner. I would like to quote some of it 
as follows: “While reading the recent 
issue of the alumni news, I saw the notice 
of the death of Harry Campbell, with the 
statement that no further details were 
available. Thinking that perhaps other 
members of his Class might be interested, 
especially those in the naval electronics 
course of that year, I am quoting from a 
newspaper clipping that tells a bit about 
it. ‘The French coast guard said Tuesday 
night one officer and seven men from the 
U.S. aircraft carrier Midway were missing 
after a naval launch capsized about mid¬ 
night Monday night. Navy boats operating 
in the glare of the Midway’s searchlights 
rescued 29 other men clinging to the over¬ 
turned launch or swimming nearby. The 
launch overturned while taking officers and 
men to the carrier after a farewell shore 
party given by French officials. The party 
was held at a Casino at the small island 
of Hyeres off the French Riviera. The 
launch was one of several returning per¬ 
sonnel to the ship. There was a strong 
offshore wind but the sea was not regarded 
as dangerous by navy men.’ Harry was 
assigned to the Midway after his gradu¬ 
ation from the Institute in June, 1947, 
and performed the duties of the airborne 
electronics officer, supervising the instal¬ 
lation and maintenance of the radar and 
radio units carried in the aircraft aboard 
this vessel. After the unfortunate accident 
described in the quoted article, a message 
from the Secretary of the Navy cited 


Ensign Campbell, along with a number 
of others, for personal heroism when the 
motor launch was swamped. Harry was 
specifically cited for his diving in to assist 
those in the water having trouble, un- 
doubtablv weakening himself in the effort, 
and resulting in at least the saving of one 
man. Harry was popular with the other 
officers and men on the Midway, and we 
felt his loss keenly. I understand his body 
has since been recovered and sent home 
for funeral services. As for myself, I have 
been assigned to the Midway as electronics 
officer since my graduation from the In¬ 
stitute in February, 1947, and am looking 
forward to the day when I can continue 
my graduate work in electronics.” 

On to those nuptials now, and a long 
overdue news clipping informs us that Al 
Pastuhov was married in June to June 
Adele Staples. Jean Ann Draffen wed 
Anthony F. Earley, Jr., last October. He 
attended New York Law School and is 
now a cotton broker with a Manhattan 
firm. Bill Lynch, Jr., who received his 
M.S. degree in Sanitary Engineering, plans 
to wed Helen Spencer of Clark Summit, 
Pa. No date has been set for the wedding. 
Arnold Judson of Tech Show and The 
Tech fame is engaged to June Brenner of 
North Easton. Arnold received his B.S. 
degree in Chemical Engineering and his 
S.M. degree in Industrial Relations. He is 
now working in the labor relations de¬ 
partment of the United States Rubber 
Company in Providence. A spring wed¬ 
ding is planned by Gertrude Arlene Sul¬ 
livan of Milton and Ed Dytko who re¬ 
ceived his S.M. degree here. Next June 
Jean Buckley of Chestnut Hill will marry 
Jose Rizo-Patron. 

Word comes from Memphis that Ed 
Brandeau, who has been employed by the 
Rotary Lift Company there, will return 
to the Institute to accept a position on 
the research staff and to obtain his S.M. 
degree. Outward bound is John Kellett 
who received his S.M. degree in Chemical 
Engineering at the informal graduation 
last September. — After waiting patiently 
all summer for a visit from someone in 
’47, we finally had to journey last month 
to a party at the Deke house to see one 
again in the person of Dick O’Donnel. 
Dick is now working in New York but at 
the mere mention of the word party he 
can arrange a trip to Boston on a second’s 
notice. Another Sigma Alpha Epsilon man 
we have not seen for years is Clint Murchi¬ 
son, Jr. At the recent meeting of the com¬ 
mittee on Financing Development we 
noticed his name listed on the program 
as a representative to the committee from 
his section of Texas. We should like to 
take this opportunity to congratulate Clint 
on his appointment. To our knowledge, 
he is the only member of the Class on 
the committee. — James L. Phillips, Act¬ 
ing Secretary, Room 7-133, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. 


An usually fine professional recording of M.I.T. songs is note available at $2.00 a record, including 
postage charges within the VS .— Mail request and check to the “Alumni Association of the M.I.T.” 
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V an to a 


MIDWINTER MEETING 

of the 

MIT. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

i/i 

MORSS HALL, WALKER MEMORIAL 
Saturday, February 5,1949 


Program of Speakers 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, Chairman, M.I.T. Corporation 
Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, President, M.I.T. 

Dr. Robley D. Evans, Professor of Physics, M.I.T. 

Join your classmates in the first local alumni reception to be given in honor of the Insti¬ 
tute’s Chairman of the Corporation and its new President. 

Learn of current plans for new developments at the Institute. 

Hear Dr. Evans discuss the latest advances in peacetime applications of atomic energy in 
medicine and biology. 

Tables mill be arranged by Classes for a 
cafeteria style dinner from 6:00 P.M. to 7:00 P.M. 
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THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 





...Costs Less Per Ton of Ore 


In the frequent steep lifts and long drags of mining, 
light weight Homo-Flex Hose speeds production. 
Constructed on a new hose engineering principle, 
Homo-Flex brings you these important benefits. 

LOW OPERATOR FATIGUE because light weight, 
“flexible-as-a-rope” construction makes Homo-Flex 
Hose easy to handle—even on steep slopes or in 
cramped quarters. 

MORE PRODUCTION because handling ease gives 


workers a lift. Also, Homo-Flex kink-resisting 
construction and slow aging Flexlastics tifbe 
eliminate “strangled” machines. 

LOW ULTIMATE COST because Homo-Flex homo¬ 
geneous Flexlastic hose construction gives endur¬ 
ing strength and abrasion resistance. It lasts longer. 
Built to stand the pace of modern mining, Homo- 
Flex is the profitable solution to your air hose 
problems. 

("Flexlastics" is Exclusive with Manhattan) 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR MINES 

Hose, Belting, Trolley Wire Guard, and other rubber products, Engineered by Manhattan for mining efficiency, 
safety and economy. A leader in the mining fields for 55 years, Manhattan is always your best investment. 



Raybestos- Manhattan inc. 


HHNI 


Keep, /Utead uUtlt Ma^duittan 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Thomas H. Boyd, '23 


Wilder E. Perkins, '25 


Charles P. McHugh, '26 


Daniel J. Hanlon, '37 


Albert W. Beucker, '40 













for MORE POWER 



GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


Cambridge 39, 
Massachusetts 


90 West St., New York 6 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 1000 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38 


* The trade name VARIAC is registered 
at the U. S. Patent Office. VARIACS are 
manufactured and sold under Patent 
No. 2,009,013. 


he Type V-20 VARIAC*. ..one of the newer 
I additions to our VARIAC line ... is proving 
exceedingly popular. With its load rating of 
almost 3'/2 kw it is filling a definite need which 
could not be met with a single Type 100 which 
it replaces. The V-20 is rated at 20 amperes, 
with a 30 ampere maximum; the 230-volt V-20H 
at 8 and 10 amperes respectively. 

These latest VARIACS are provided with 
heavier barrier terminals in a box equipped 
with knockouts for standard %-inch BX or con¬ 
duit. The new combination knob and hand wheel 
makes it much easier to vary voltage. The V-20 
dials have extra large calibration figures, easy 
to read at a distance. 

As with all VARIACS, output voltages are 
continuously adjustable from ZERO to 17% 
above line voltage. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


TYPE V-20 TYPE V-20H 

LOAD RATING (KVA) 3.45 2.3 

Input Voltage 115 230 or 115 

Output Voltage Zero to 115 or 135 270 or 230 

Rated Current (Amperes) 20 8 

Maximum Current (Amperes) 30 10 

PRICE $55.00 $55.00 


W RITE FOR THE "VARIAC BULLETIN" 




